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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sprecia, Commirrer To INVEsTIGATB 
CamMPaIGn Expenpirures, 1960. 
December 30, 1960, Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Ratexu R. Roserts, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: By direction of the special committee appointed pursuant 
to House Resolution 589 of the 86th Congress to investigate the elec- 
tion of Members of the House of Representatives, I transmit to you 
herewith the report of that committee. 

It is respectfully requested that copies of this report be transmitted 
to the Committee on House Administration and to the Department 
of Justice for their consideration, within their respective jurisdictions, 
of the several complaints reproduced herein. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuirrorp Davis, Chairman. 
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PART I 
AUTHORITY AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE 


House Resolution 589, 86th Congress, 2d session, creating a Special 
Committee To Investigate Campaign Expenditures, in the election of 
the Members of the House of Representatives in 1960, was introduced 
by Hon. John W. McCormack, the majority leader, on June 30, 1960. 

The resolution was taken up by the House by unanimous consent 
on June 30, 1960, and agreed to. 

On July 2, 1960, House Resolution 595, providing funds for the 
expenses of conducting the investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 589, was introduced in the House and referred to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. The resolution as reported, authorizing 
the Special Committee To Investigate Campaign Expenditures, 1960, 
to incur expenses not exceeding $35,000, was agreed to July 2, 1960. 

The Speaker of the House on July 1, 1960, appointed the following 
members to the committee : 

Clifford Davis, Tennessee, Chairman. 
Robert E. Jones, Alabama. 

Leo W. O’Brien, New York. 

William C. Cramer, Florida. 

Samuel L. Devine, Ohio. 


JURISDICTION AND Po.nicy 


The jurisdiction and authority of the committee is set forth in 
House Resolution 589, creating it. The texts of the resolutions creat- 
ing the Special Committee To Investigate Campaign Expenditures, 
House of Representatives, 1960, and authorizing expenditures follow: 


A. HOUSE RESOLUTION 589, 86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


Resolved, That a special committee of five Members be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives to 
investigate and report to the House not later than January 
3, 1961, with respect to the following matters: 

1. The extent and nature of expenditures made by all can- 
didates for the House of Representatives in connection with 
their campaign for nomination and election to such office. 

2. The amounts subscribed, contributed, or expended, and 
the value of services rendered, and facilites made available 
(including personal services, use of advertising space, radio 
and television time, office space, moving-picture films, and 
automobile and other transportation facilities) by any indi- 
vidual, individuals, or group of individuals, committee, part- 
nership, corporation, or labor union, to or on behalf of each 
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such candidate in connection with any such campaign or for 
the purposes of influencing the votes cast or to be cast at any 
convention or election held in 1960 to which a candidate for 
the House of Representatives is to be nominated or elected. 

8. The use of any other means or influence (including the 
promise or use of patronage) for the purpose of aiding or 
influencing the nomination or election of any such candidates. 

4, The amounts, if any, raised, contributed, and expended 
by any individual, individuals, or group of individuals, com- 
mittee, partnership, corporation, or labor union, including 
any politcal committee, thereof, in connection with any such 
election, and the amounts received by any political commit- 
tee from any corporation, labor union, individual, individ- 
uals, or group of individuals, committee, or partnership. 

5. The violations, if any, of the following statutes of the 
United States : 

(a) The Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

(b) The Act of August 2, 1939, as amended, relating to 
pernicious political activities, commonly referred to as the 
Hatch Act. 

(c) The provisions of section 304, Public Law 101, Eight- 
ieth Congress, chapter 120, first session, referred to as the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. 

(d) Any statute or legislative Act of the United States, 
or the State within which a candidate is seeking nomination 
or reelection to the House of Representatives, the violation 
of which Federal or State statute, or statutes, would affect the 
qualification of a Member of the House of Representatives 
within the meaning of article I, section 5, of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

6. Such other matters relating to the election of Members 
of the House of Representatives in 1961, and the campaigns of 
candidates in connection therewith as the committee deems to 
be of public interest, and which in its opinion will aid the 
House of Representatives in enacting remedial legislation, or 
in deciding contests that may be instituted involving the right 
to a seat in the House of Representatives. 

7. The committee is authorized to act upon its own motion 
and upon such information as in its judgment may be reason- 
able or reliable. Upon complaint being made to the commit- 
tee under oath, by any person, candidate, or political com- 
mittee, setting forth allegations as to facts which, under this 
resolution, it would be the duty of said committee to investi- 
gate, the committee shall investigate such charges as fully 
as though it were acting upon its own motion, unless, after 
a hearing upon such complaint, the committee shall find that 
the allegations in such complaint are immaterial or untrue. 
All hearings before the committee, and before any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, shall be public, and all orders 
and decisions of the committee, and of any such subcommittee 
shall be public. 

For the purpose of this resolution, the committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
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such public hearings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
86th Congress, to employ such attorneys, experts, clerical, 
and other assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony, as it deems advisable. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any member des- 
ignated by such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

8. The committee is authorized and directed to report 
promptly any and all violations of any Federal or State 
statutes in connection with the matters and things mentioned 
herein to the Attorney General of the United States in order 
that he may take such official action as may be proper. 

9. Every person who, having been summoned as a witness 
by authority of said committee or any subcommittee thereof, 
willfully makes default, or who having appeared, refuses to 
answer any question pertinent to the investigation hereto- 
fore authorized, shall be held to the penalties prescribed by 
law. 

That said committee is authorized and directed to file in- 
terim reports whenever in the judgment of the majority of 
the committee, or of a subcommittee conducting portions of 
said investigation, the public interest will be best served by 
the filing of said interim reports, and in no event shall the 
final report of said committee be filed later than January 3, 
1961, as hereinabove provided. 


B. HOUSE RESOLUTION 595, 86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


Resolved, That the expenses of conducting the investiga- 
tion authorized by House Resolution 589, Eighty-sixth Con- 
ress, incurred by the Special Committee "To Investigate 
‘ampaign Expenditures, 1960, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $35,000, including expenditures 
for employment of experts, special counsel, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers authorized by said 
committee, signed by the chairman of the committee, and 
approved by the Committee on House Administration. 
Sec. 2. The official stenographers to committees may be used 
at all hearings held in the District of Columbia if not other- 
wise engaged. 


The committee, immediately after its formation, adopted the fol- 
lowing policy respecting investigations of particular campaigns: 


In order to avoid the useless expenditures of funds and the 
loss of time by the committee and the staff, it has been decided 
by the committee to conduct investigations of particular cam- 
paigns only upon receipt of a complaint in writing and under 
oath by any person, candidate or political committee contain- 
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ing sufficient and definite allegations of fact to establish a 
prima facie case requiring investigation by the committee. 
Also, in general the committee will not conduct investiga- 
tions pursuant to complaints received when the complainant 
has adequate remedies available under the laws of the State 
involved. However, the committee reserves the right to act 
upon its own motion in any manner which it believes will 
better enable it to carry out the duties imposed by House 
Resolution 589. 


AcTIvirres OF THE CoMMITTEE AND Score or Tuts Report 


The committee determined that the intent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as expressed in House Resolution 589, could best be com- 
plied with by the committee’s undertaking the following three-point 
program, which was capable of full attainment within the time and 
financial limitations obtaining: 


1. Furnish all candidates in the general election with copies 
of the pertinent Federal legislation to assist them in conduct- 
ing their campaigns pursuant to law, and to advise them of the 
purpose of and laws regarding the questionnaire forms that 
each received from the clerk of the House. 

2. Inform all candidates in the general election of the exist- 
ence of the committee, its jurisdiction, and the policy it had 
adopted regarding investigations of particular campaigns. 

3. Investigate particular campaigns where the policy of the 
committee had been met (as set forth above) or where it was 
determined that the committee should act upon its own motion 


to carry out the duties imposed upon it by House Resolution 
589. 


The committee staff prepared a committee print entitled, “Informa- 
tion of Importance to Candidate for Office of United States Repre- 
sentative in the 87th Congress,” which was mailed to every congres- 
sional candidate in the general election of November 8, 1960. This 
committee print contained— 


1. The texts of provisions of the United States Constitution 
and Federal statutes concerning the election of Representa- 
tives; 

2. Brief explanatory summaries of the relevant provisions 
of the United States Constitution, the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, the Hatch Act, the Pendleton Act, and the Powers 
Act; and 

3. Detailed information concerning the existence, jurisdic- 
tion, and policy of the committee. 


Much of this information had previously been compiled by the Amer- 
ican Law Section, Legislative Reference Service, i Aeery of Congress. 

Part II of this report sets forth the work of the committee and its 
staff with respect to particular campaigns, where complaints meet- 
ing the policy of the committee had been received. 

Part III of the report contains the observations and recommenda- 
tions of the committee on the subject of legislation to improve and 
strengthen the laws governing the conduct of Federal elections. 


PART II 
SPECIFIC CAMPAIGNS 


Among the duties imposed upon the committee by House Resolu- 
tion 589 were those of investigation and reporting to the House, by 
January 3, 1961, any violations of Federal or State laws which— 


would affect the qualification of a Member of the House of 
Representatives within the meaning of article I, section 5, 
of the Constitution of the United States. 


The committee was also charged with the investigation of— 


such other matters relatings to the election of Members of the 
House of Representatives in 1960, and the campaigns of can- 
didates in connection therewith, as the committee deems to 
be of public interest, and which, in its opinion, will aid the 
House of Representatives * * * in deciding any contests 
that may be instituted involving the right to a seat in the 
House of Representatives. 


Because of the obvious impossibility of “policing” every congres- 
sional campaign under the limitations of funds and personnel ob- 
taining, the committee adopted the policy of investigating particular 
pn a only upon receipt of a complaint in writing and under 
oath. However, the committee reserved the right to act upon its own 
motion in any manner which it believed would better enable it to 
carry out the duties imposed by House Resolution 589. This policy 
was announced to all candidates by means of the committee print 
mentioned in part I of this report. 

Pursuant to its announced policy the committee considered sworn 
complaints filed in connection with the elections in the Second Con- 
gressional District of Idaho, the Fifth Congressional District of Indi- 
ana, the Twenty-second Congressional District of Pennsylvania, the 
Eleventh Congressional District of Missouri, and the Fifteenth Con- 
gressional District of Illinois. 
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IDAHO—SECOND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


On November 30, 1960, the committee received the sworn complaint 


of the Honorable Hamer H. Budge, Representative in Congress from 
the Second Congressional District, State of Idaho. The text of this 


complaint is as follows: 





STATEMENT OF Hamer H. Bupeer To THE Spectra, CoMMITTEE 
To Investigate CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


In the recent election in Idaho a great deal of material was 
distributed with no identification as to those persons causing 
it to be printed and distributed. Copies of that material are 
attached and made a part hereof, 

Exhibit A is an editorial from the Wenatchee Daily World, 
published at Wenatchee, Washington, and according to Ralph 
Harding’s public declarations he personally caused 10,000 
copies to be printed and he personally handed out a great 
many of those copies. 

Exhibit B, being a reprint of a Drew Pearson column, was 
mailed extensively throughout the twenty-five counties of the 
Second Congressional District of Idaho. As near as I can 
determine it was mailed te every member of the Mormon 
Church and is completely false, as is the derogatory material 
contained in exhibit A. Exhibit B was received through the 
mail within the last days and even hours before the election. 

Exhibit C is typical of the type of advertisements which 
were used. 

Also attached are a number of copies of news articles, again 
false, and accompanied by advertisements based on them. 

I do know that Ralph Harding caused 10,000 copies of ex- 
hibit A to be printed and distributed, and I have reason to 
believe that he was cognizant of the mailing of exhibit B 
to the members of the Mormon Church, who I would estimate 
constitute some thirty per cent of the Second Congressional 
District of Idaho. I am also convinced that the distribution 
of this material and particularly exhibit B resulted in my 
defeat for reelection. 

Hamer H. Budge, being first duly sworn upon oath de- 
poses and says that he has read the foregoing statement and 
that it is true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 


Hamer H. Bunee. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of Novem- 


ber A.D. 1960. 


[sea | Tuomas J. LANKFORD, 
Notary Public, House O fice Building, Washington, D.C. 
My commission expires March 15, 1963. 


CONCLUSION 


The committee considered the complaint in executive session on 


November 29, 1960. ‘The complaint alleges violation of Federal law 
with respect to publication or distribution of political statements. 
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The committee, therefore, pursuant to the direction of the resolution 
creating it, referred the matter to the Attorney General of the United 
States for his attention and whatever action he deems appropriate in 
the circumstances. 


INDIANA—FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


The committee conducted hearings concerning this matter on De- 
cember 16, 1960. The transcript of the hearings is set forth herein 
pages 117 to 259. 

on. J. Edward Roush, Member of Congress from the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Indiana, filed with the committee a sworn complaint by affi- 
davits dated November 18 and 26, 1960. 

The substance of the November 18 complaint, which will be found 
as exhibit A of the hearings, was that over 213,000 votes had been cast 
in the contest for election as Representative in Congress from the 
Indiana fifth district, that George O. Chambers had been declared 
the winner by a narrow margin, that as a result of subsequent correc- 
tions the margin of difference was 5 votes, that in Jefferson Township, 
precinct No. 1, Grant County, 31 absentee votes had been recorded, 
even though there had been only 19 absentee ballots applied for, and 
only 17 absentee ballots had actually been voted. He also alleged 
that observers at that precinct had informed him that the tally of the 
absentee votes had been announced as Roush 9, and Chambers 7. Mr. 
Roush also alleged that under the laws of the State of Indiana, the 
only statutory provisions for a recount of votes for legislative offices 
had been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the State 
of Indiana. 

Because of the alleged closeness of the vote, the apparent lack of any 
adequate local recount provisions and the fact that if the allegations of 
the complaint were established, they could require a change in the 
result of the election, a telegram was sent to the secretary of state of 
Indiana on November 19, 1960, requesting the secretary of state to pre- 
serve or cause to be preserved all of the pertinent election materials 
and to take no steps, pending arrival of committee staff and further 
action of the committee, which might make more difficult the resolution 
of the problem by the House of Representatives. 

The matter was considered by the committee at its meeting of No- 
vember 29, 1960, and the staff was directed to investigate the matter, 
to secure the absentee ballots and records complained of, to count them 
in the presence of each of the candidates or in a manner to which each 
of the candidates would have access and to report back to the com- 
mittee prior to its next meeting. The committee also directed issu- 
ance of the subpenas which might be necessary to accomplish the com- 
mittee’s objective. 

The committee staff, represented by majority and minority counsel, 
after notice to the interested parties, visited Marion, Ind., the count, 
seat of Grant County, on December 1. A meeting was arranged wit 
the candidates, their attorneys, the members of the board of elections, 
and the county attorney. The purpose of the visit was explained and 
an attempt was made to obtain agreement to permit the local officials 
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to recount the absentee ballots in the precinct involved. Counsel for 
George O. Chambers objected to this. 

When it was not possible to reach agreement with the parties, the 
staff then met with the members of the board of elections and the 
county attorney and subpenas calling for the production of all of the 
disputed materials were served on each member of the board. The 
members were given the choice of producing the material at the com- 
mittee offices in Washington on: producing it at that time so that 
the committee staff could recount the absentee ballots from the one 
precinct involved in the presence of both candidates, thereby possibly 
avoiding the inconvenience and expense of all of the interested parties 
coming to Washington and the board bringing all of the election para- 
phernalia with them to Washington. 

The members of the board of elections conferred among themselves 
and with their attorney in the absence of committee staff members. 
Thereafter each agreed to do at that time and at that place the acts 
required of them by the subpenas. 

The committee staff then notified each of the candidates that it pro- 
posed to go ahead with the locating of and counting of the absentee 
ballots. Congressman Roush and the members of the board of elec- 
tions agreed to go immediately ahead with the examination and re- 
count. George O. Chambers and his attorneys declined to be present. 

The staff opened the cabinet holding all of the election data in the 
presence of two members of the election board, the county attorney, 
and Mr. Roush and his attorney. The materials for Jefferson Town- 
ship Precinct No. 1 were found in proper order, removed, and the 
other material replaced in its proper place and the cabinet was again 
properly locked. 

Thereafter the materials were examined and found to be in proper 
order. The absentee ballots were removed from the envelope in which 
they had been sealed and counted. Seventeen ballots for the House of 
Representatives election were found. The ballots were then counted. 
Eleven had been cast for Mr. Chambers (although Mr. Roush’s attor- 
ney objected to two of them being counted for technical reasons), five 
ballots had been cast for Mr. Roush, and one was blank. 

The envelope containing the tally sheet was then opened, and the 
tally sheet showed that 22 absentee votes had been recorded for Mr. 
Chambers and 9 for Mr. Roush. This was identical with the duplicate 
tally sheet on file with the county clerk. 

As a result of this recount of Precint 1, Jefferson Township, the 
vote of Mr. Chambers was reduced by 11, and the vote of Mr. Roush 
by 4, or a net loss of 7 votes to Mr. Chambers. 

This would change the vote in this precinct from 383 votes to 379 
votes for Mr. Roush and from 393 votes to 382 votes for Mr. Chambers. 
The net change in the Grant County vote would be the same—from 
15,656 to 15,652 for Mr. Roush, and from 17,038 to 17,027 for Mr. 
Chambers. 

The list of absentee ballots applied for was checked and 19 names 
appear on the list. The affidavits for those voting by absentee ballot 
were checked and 17 were found, the same as the number of ballots cast. 

Thereafter the members of the staff requested the Secretary of State 
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of Indiana to deliver to the committee a certified copy of all of the 
certifications received by him from each county in the Indiana Fifth 
District, along with any corrected certifications which had been made 
within the period provided by law. This certificate dated December 
7, 1960, will be found as exhibit M of the hearings. 

The vote as certified to the Secretary of State was then tabulated 
and to this was applied the subtractions required by the committee 
recount of the absentee ballots in Precinct 1, Jefferson Township, 
Grant County. The final vote, as certified to and by the Secretary of 
State, and as corrected only by the recount of the one precinct re- 
counted by the committee, is J. Edward Roush 106,874 and George O. 
Chambers 106,872. 

Set out below is a chart based upon the certificate of the Secretary 
of State, plus the recount of the committee, showing each of the 
changes from the vriginal certification of the vote. 


Indiana 6th district—Committee tally of votes 
































Roush Chambers 
County | | 
Original Correc- Final Original Correc- | Final 
| certifi- tions vote certifi- tions vote 
cation | cation 
NE ints ss dtnceeenn sen ROP Ln nceibedls. 3, 620 td eee ee | 3, 311 
CRS Sb ndcnnntinneninnd To Redan a 7, 565 ROG Dt acdeicann 8, 554 
CN te hes nd ddcodancdasae 15, 656 1—4 15, 652 17, 038 | i—ll | 17, 027 
en eeadisde oad | 16, 335 |_- a | 16, 335 WOE tnbdecesdes | 14, 752 
PIL, ccncagceccen cnn sud 10, 378 | 2+8 | 10, 386 | 7, 504 | 2+1 7, 505 
p POET ee eee phhendedl Re Ei dadncaebidate 5, 774 | 5, 581 2 +10 | 5, 591 
etcidiencnls cidasiaesee PEE Lo haecconans | 30, 156 | - | eS 29, 231 
| ss TE ee .| a Vndewes Bae 7, 297 | SEE Dciencrtnctcnn ouside | 7, 568 
i aw Ss i oe, 3, 998 4, TBE fon nnngosscenl 4, 283 
i TR eee ee | NY Paiiutetdeevndeas 6, 091 TG Enkccdusoshds | 9, 050 
hE ini —— —_ ee a aa — 
ea es | 106, 860 +4 106, 874 | 106, 872 0 | 106, 872 


1 Committee recount. 
2 County clerk correction. 


The laws of the State of Indiana, title 29, section 5307, Burns 
Indiana Statutes, section 5307, provides that the county clerks upon 
discovering within 10 days any error in the certification which they 
must file on the day following election (29-5306), shall correct the 
same. The period for making those corrections extended to Saturday, 
November 19, 1960. 

On November 15, 1960, some 4 days before the time within which 
the county clerks could make corrections, the Governor of Indiana, 
Harold B. Handley, issued a certificate of election to George O. Cham- 
bers, a copy of which will be found as exhibit V of the hearings. 

George O. Chambers submitted to the committee an affidavit dated 
December 1, 1960, which will be found as exhibit N of the hearings. 
In said affidavit and in supporting data submitted therewith George 
QO. Chambers alleged that there had been an error in tallying the 
votes in South Precinct, Bearcreek Township, which resulted in Mr. 
Chambers receiving five votes fewer than the number to which he was 
entitled. If this contention is sound, the result would be to put Mr. 
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Chambers in the lead by three votes. The staff did not investigate Mr. 
Chambers’ allegations. 

Other allegations by each candidate question the propriety of count- 
ing certain ballots because of the manner in which they were marked 
and whether or not there had been fairly extensive violations of the 
law in the handling of absentee voting. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Each side contends that there have been numerous errors, many of 
which were for the first time raised before the committee on the day of 
the hearing. 

Over 213,000 votes were cast in this election. 

This committee recognizes the problems confronting each candidate 
if the other is seated. It also rec ognizes the hardship to the residents 
of the district if the district should be left without representation for 
any prolonged period of time. 

However, based upon all of the evidence before it, the committee 
feels that it could not fairly decide which of the ¢ andidates has the 
majority of the votes and was elected. George O. Chambers has been 
issued a certificate of election on the basis of a 12-vote margin. That 
certificate was issued November 15, 1960, contended to be 3 days prior 
to the expiration of the time when the Indiana statutes permit correc- 
tion of the certified results of the voting. 

Based upon the vote as taken from the final certifications filed with 
the secretary of state within the period provided by law, and applying 
the correction which the committee staff investigation of one of the 
disputed precincts requires, J. Edward Roush appears to be the winner 
by two votes. 

Accordingly, the commiitee strongly feels and recommends that the 
House of Representatives take such action forthwith as it deems appro- 
priate to protect the position of each candidate and to permit a full 
recount of the vote as expeditiously as possible. 


PENNSYLVANIA—TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


On November 15, 1960, the committee received the sworn complaint 
of Mr. William D. Patton, Democratic candidate in the Twenty- 
second Congressional District of the of the State of Pennsylvania. 
The text of this complaint is as follows: 

SratTe OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
County of Cambria, ss: 

I, William D. Patton, being duly sworn according to law, depose 
and say that: 

(1) Iam the Democratic candidate for Congress in the 22d District 
of Pennsylvania for the election to be held November 8, 1960. 

(2) My opponent is the Republican candidate for Congress from 
the 22d District, Representative John P. Saylor. 

(3) It has come to my attention that a large number of sample 
ballots, several of which are attached, are being distributed in the 
22d District of Pennsylvania on behalf of Mr. Saylor, such ballots 
being marked to show a vote for Mr. Saylor and a vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidates for all other offices. 
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(4) I believe that distribution of these ballots constitutes a violation 
of the Federal Law (18 U.S.C. 612) prohibiting the publication and 
distribution of political circulars, advertisements, statements, etc., not 
containing the names of persons responsible therefor, since nowhere 
on the face of the ballots does there appear notice of the person or 
persons responsible for their publication, distribution or sponsorship. 

(Signed) William D. Patton, 
(Typed) Wu214am D. Parron. 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 3d day of November 1960. 


Mrs. Jo ANN Brewer, 
Notary Public, Johnstown, Cambria County, Penna. 


My commission expires November 7, 1961. 


STaTEMENT BY Witu1aM D. Patron, 212 Everuart Street, JOHNS- 
TOWN, Pa., SUBMITTED TO THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES FOR THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 1960 


SraTeE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
County of Cambria, ss: 

I, William D. Patton, being duly sworn according to law, depose 
and say that: 

(1) This statement is submitted to the Special Committee To Inves- 
tigate Campaign Expenditures for the House of Representatives, 1960, 
in support of the complaint submitted to the committee in my telegram 
dated November 3, 1960. This statement supplements the sworn state- 
ment previously filed with the committee by me, dated November 3, 
1960. 

(2) As set forth in my statement of November 3, 1960, I was the 
Democratic candidate for Congress in the 22d District of Pennsyl- 
vania for the election held November 8, 1960. My opponent was the 
Republican candidate for Congress, Representative John P. Saylor. 

(3) The 22d Congressional District 1s composed of Cambria, In- 
diana, and Armstrong Counties. 

(4) Shortly before election day, it came to my attention that a large 
number of “Specimen ballots” or “sample ballots” were being dis- 
tributed in the 22d district, such ballots being printed to show a vote 
for Mr. Saylor and a vote for the Democratic candidates for all other 
offices. Except for the fact that they showed a vote for Mr. Saylor, 
these ballots closely resembled the official specimen ballots issued by 
the Democratic Party County Organizations (which are specifically 
authorized by State law to publish official specimen ballots). How- 
ever, as examination of the attached “Saylor specimen ballot” from 
Cambria County will show, nowhere on the face of the Saylor ballot 
did there appear notice of the person or persons responsible for its 
publication, distribution or sponsorship. 

(5) I investigated the publication of these ballots, and in the short 
period of time available and with highly limited facilities, was able 
to learn the following: 

CAMBRIA COUNTY 


(a) Mr. Kenneth Sell of Penn Printing Company, 646 Main Street, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, told me that his firm had printed 1,000 of 
the “specimen ballots” distributed in Cambria County (one of which 
is attached). 
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(b) He showed me that the printing job was filed under the name of 
John P. Saylor. 

(c) He said these ballots were ordered by Michael Holub, chairman 
of the Citizens for Saylor Committee. 

(d) He said these ballots were paid for by a check signed by Miss 
Ann Dunbar, Mr. Saylor’s secretary. 

(e) He said these ballots were delivered to the office of the Johns- 
town Federal Savings and Loan Association (of which Mr. Saylor 
is president), for a Miss Dunbar, sister of Mr. Saylor’s secretary, Miss 
Ann Dunbar. 

(f) Miss Dunbar at the Johnstown Federal Savings and Loan 
Association has told me on the telephone that she received a package 
at the Johnstown Federal Savings and Loan Association offices, but 
that she did not know what was in the package. She said she took 
it to give to Miss Ann Dunbar; that she took it home, laid it on a chest, 
went upstairs to her apartment, and doesn’t know what happened 
to it after that. She said she doesn’t even know to whom it was 
addressed. 

(g) In response to my telephone call asking her if she had received 
the ballots, Miss Ann Dunbar told me that she understands I have 
filed a complaint with a congressional committee in Washington about 
sample ballots, and at such times as the committee summons her to 
ask her about them she will answer all questions then. She did say 
that she had signed the check in payment for the ballots as a treasurer 
of the Citizens for Saylor Committee, but that she did not make any 
distribution of these ballots. 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY 


(a) Mr. Joseph Amadee of the Allegheny-Kiski Printing Co., 
Freeport, Pa., told me over the telephone that his firm had printed 
sample ballots showing a vote for Mr. Saylor and for Democratic 
candidates for all other offices (copies of which already have been sub- 
mitted to the committee), but that who ordered them and picked them 
up was “confidential.” I told Mr. Amadee I knew from other sources 
that Mr. Harry Fox, secretary to Mr. Saylor, had distributed some 
of the ballots, and he said: “Well, then you know who picked them 
up. You know as much asI do.” When I asked who paid for them, 
he said they had not been paid. When I asked him several other ques- 
tions about the details of the transaction, he said he would not answer 
any other questions until he had talked with his attorney. 

(b) Having heard reports that some of the anonymous “sample 
ballots” had an distributed in Armstrong County by Mr. Saylor’s 
secretary, Mr. Harry Fox, with the explanation that they had come 
from the Washington office of the United Mine Workers of America, 
I telegraphed the president of that organization on November 4, 1960, 
asking if this were so. He replied: “Be advised that we have no 
knowledge whatsoever of the matter referred to in your wire of 
November 4.” 
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INDIANA COUNTY 


(a) I have heard a number of reports that similar sample ballots 
were distributed in Indiana County showing a vote for Mr. Saylor 
and for the Democratic candidates for all other offices, but thus far 
I have not actually obtained copies of these ballots, nor "do I know at 
this time who printed or distributed them. 

(Signed) William D. Patton, 
(Typed) Wrruram D. Parron. 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 14th day of November, 1960. 
Mrs. Jo ANN BREWER, 
Notary Public, Johnstown, Cambria, Penna. 


My commission expires November 7, 1961. 
CONCLUSION 


The committee considered the complaint in executive session on 
November 29, 1960. The complaint ines violation of Federal law 
with respect to publication or distribution of political statements. The 
committee, therefore, pursuant to the direction of the resolution creat- 
ing it, referred the ‘matter to the Attorney General of the United 
States for his attention and whatever action he deems appropriate in 
the circumstances. 


MISSOURI—ELEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


On December 12, 1960, the committee received the sworn petition 
of Robert A. “Bob” Bartel, Republican candidate in the Eleventh 
Congressional District of the State of Missouri. The text of his com- 
plaint submitted in support thereof, is as follows: 


Arripavir oF Rozert A. “Bos” Barrer, RepusticAN CANDIDATE FOR 
Coneress, ELEveNTH Disrricr or Missouri 


Robert A. “Bob” Bartel having been duly sworn, states according 
to his best knowledge, information and belief the followi ing : 

1. That he received a majority of the legal votes cast in the General 
Election, November 8, 1960. 

2. That according to certain unofficial county tallies Morgan Moul- 
der, his Democratic opponent is leading by approximately “350 votes. 
That the official canvas will not be made until the 2nd Tuesday in 
December 1960, by the Secretary of State of Missouri, that each Coun- 
ties official report is now sealed in the Secretary of State’s office and 
that he is unable to determine exactly the standings or the vote count. 

3. That except for the results of the absentee count in R: andolph and 
Camden counties, he is substantially in the lead. That in each of 
those counties numerous fraudulent, ‘void, and illegal votes were cast, 
and that in each of those counties the returns were certified only by 
the Democratic judges, the Republican judges having refused in writ- 
ing to sign the poll books, because of the counting of illegal votes 
over their challenge and objection. 
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4. That under Missouri law, chapter 112, revised statutes, an ab- 
sentee voter must make application by mail or in person to the county 
clerk, and providing that stating under oath that he expects to be ab- 
sent from the county on Election Day, or prevented from voting by 
sickness, and providing further if he recovers from his illness or re- 
turns to the county on Election Day his absentee vote is void. Affiant 
further states that the Republican judges in Randolph County, 
charged with the duty of counting the absentee ballots, found nu- 
merous ballots which were void, illegal, or improperly certified. <A 
copy of their sworn statement is attached hereto and marked “Exhibit 
A.” 

5. That an investigation of the absentee voters in Randolph County 
has shown large numbers of persons, estimated as many as 600, cast 
illegal or void ballots, that persons were voted who did not mark their 
ballots, who did not know how their ballots were marked, who never 
intended to leave the county, who did not realize they were signing 
an affidavit under oath that they expected to be absent, and that were 
given wine as an incident of casting their absentee ballot. Copies of 
a sampling of statements from some of the absentee voters is attached 
herewith and marked “Exhibit B” (four in number). 

6. That the Republican judges in Camden county, challenged several 
absentee votes, and that Morgan Moulder, the incumbent Congressman, 
came to the counting room during the absentee count and advised the 
judges to go ahead and count the questioned ballots stating that if 
anything was wrong it could be settled in a contest. That the Repub- 
lican judges still refused to count the ballots, and when said ballots 
were counted and included in the returns they refused to sign the 
certificate of the poll books. See Exhibit F. 

7. That in the City of Moberly in Randolph County there are 8 
precincts. That in 5 of the 8 precincts there were more votes tabu- 
lated than there were voters as shown by the poll books of the General 
Election, November 8th. That this substantial number of extra, 
unaccounted for votes indicates fraud in the tally and counting of 
the ballots in Moberly, and that this fraudulent tally is more prominent 
in the race for Congress, although extra votes were counted in other 
races for other offices. Exhibit C, showing the extra votes is attached. 

8. That in Huntsville, in Randolph County it was reported that 
certain ballots (believed to be Republican) were never counted. That 
as shown by the poll books of Huntsville there were 29 votes missing. 
In other words 29 persons were shown as voting, but the total tally in 
each race indicates that these votes were never counted. 

9. That several persons in Randolph County cast absentee ballots 
for the Republican ticket, and that while they were duly voted with 
the county clerk as provided by law, their votes disappeared and were 
never posted on the voters list as required by law, and were not with 
the ballots which were delivered to the Judges counting the absentee 
ballots. See Exhibit D. 

10. That in Moberly, Randolph County in the 1st Ward, 1st Precinct, 
the Republican judges of election were told to go home at 7 o’clock 
when the polls closed, and before the election process was completed. 
That they refused to leave and that when it came time to seal the 
ballots as provided by law, the Democrat judge refused to permit the 
ballots to be sealed, and that an unauthorized person, not a judge left 
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with the ballots in a sack, unsealed. (See Exhibit E.) That this is 
evidence of the complete domination of the election in Moberly by the 
Democrat judges. 

11. That reports of many more alleged irregularities, illegal votes, 
and duplicate voting are being investigated, and that therefore this 
statement is not conclusive. 

Wherefore affiant respectfully requests that Congress investigate 
this election for Congress in Missouri’s Eleventh District. That the 
absentee ballots be recounted in Randolph and Camden Counties, and 
that the General Election ballots be recounted in Moberly and Hunts- 
ville in Randolph County. 

(Signed) Roperr A. (Bos) Barret. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of December 1960. 

ERLENE E. Tarr, 
Notary Public. 

My Commission Expires January 23, 1963. 

Exhibits submitted in support of said complaint are reproduced in 
the appendix to this report. 

This committee will be dissolved January 3, 1961. Because the 
complaint was not received until December 12, 1960, because of the re- 
sulting paucity of time left for investigation of the allegations of this 
complaint, and because the result of such investigation could affect a 
seat in the House of Representatives, the committee, meeting in execu- 
tive session, unanimously voted to refer the complaint to the House 
Committee on Administration without recommendation. 


ILLINOIS—FIFTEENTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


On December 12, 1960, the committee received the sworn petition of 
Dorothy G. O’Brien, Democratic candidate in the Fifteenth Congres- 
sional District of the State of Illinois. The text of her complaint 
submitted in support thereof, is as follows: 


Dororny G. O’Brien, 
Route 2, DeKalb, Ill., December 10, 1960. 
Hon. Cirrrorp Davis, M.C., 
Chairman, Committee To Investigate Election Expenses, 1960, 
House of Representatives, U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuairman: I hereby challenge the election of Mr. 
Noah M. Mason, Republican, as the Congressman for the 15th Illinois 
District. I am taking this action as the duly qualified Democratic 
candidate for Congress in the 15th Illinois District in the election of 
November 8, 1960. 

Your petitioner affirms that to the best of her knowledge and belief 
she is without adequate remedy under State laws, and must rely upon 
the action of your honorable Committee. Your petitioner proceeds 
under the first paragraph of Section 5, Article I, of the Constitution 
of the United States, which states: “Each house shall be the judge of 
the elections, returns and qualifications of its own members * * *,.” 
Your petitioner believes and states that there is ample precedent for 
investigations by your honorable Committee, of the balloting and 
counting procedures carried out in the 15th Illinois District. 
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Your petitioner affirms that it is her belief that unless these pro- 
cedures, which led to the giving of the majority returns to Mr. Noah 
M. Mason by a slender margin, are investigi ated by your honorable 
Committee, a gross miscarriage of the public voting processes will 
have been perpetrated upon the people of the 15th Illinois District, 
and upon the Congress of the United States. 

Your petitioner has proceeded to the limit of her limited resources 
with “discovery” actions in a number of precincts. Your petitioner 
submits that discrepanci ies, inaccuracies, errors, and seemingly fraudu- 
lent practices in both casting and counting of ballots, as thus far 
discovered, warrants and demands a full-scale inquiry by your hon- 
orable Committee to uphold the integrity of the election process in 
the 15th Illinois District. 

The 15th District comprises 350 precincts in six (6) counties: Will, 
LaSalle, Grundy, Kendall, DeKalb, and Boone. The total vote on 
November 8, 1960, was in excess of 186.000. The returns as given 
by the county canvassing boards were: for Mr. Mason: 93,986; for 
myself, 92,301. 

Illinois law provides that no ballot shall be counted which is not 
initiated properly by an election judge. Another section of the law 
provides that when several ballots are folded together, in a manner 
that appears as if they had been cast by one person, they shall not be 
counted. The law also provides that the authority charged with 
printing and distribution of ballots shall keep an accurate record of 
the ballots distributed to each polling place, and of the returns 
therefrom. 

Your petitioner herewith sets forth facts developed by the prelimi- 
nary discovery procedures, with the prayer that your Committee 
will proceed vigorously in this case, in order to uphold the integrity 
of the election processes. 

BOONE COUNTY 


In Wards 2, Precinct 1, and 4, Precinct 2, of Belvidere, more votes 
were cast than there were ballots applied for. In many instances 
throughout the County, the ballots were folded together, or, if sepa- 
rated, were folded “to match,” indicating a very suspicious procedure. 

In Ward 5, Precinct 2 of Belvidere, the initialling of one of the 
judges was apparently i in two different handwritings. 

Many, indeed a great many, uninitialed ballots were cast and 
counted. 

In Precinct 2, Ward 3 of Belvidere, ballots appeared to bear “mark- 
ins” with a different pencil, and in different handwriting. 

There were indications in several Boone County precincts that X’s 
were marked in with a different pencil from the one used in marking 
ballots. 

The counting of uninitialed ballots appeared to be general through- 
out the County, as well as the counting of all ballots folded in a pre- 
cisely “matching” manner. 


LA SALLE COUNTY 


In proceedings initiated by a candidate for county office, our watch- 
ers discovered over 1,100 uninitialed ballots, which were counted. 
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KENDALL COUNTY 


Discovery procedure was initiated in seven (7) precincts as a “test- 
ing” of the county returns. 

In Big Grove, the handwriting on a considerable number of requests 
for ballots for different voters was apparently the handwriting of 
one and the same person. Some names were misspelled by the 
applicants. 

In one instance, the applications for ballots were sealed in with the 
ballots of an altogether different precinct, which indicated tampering 
with the boxes. 

The counting of uninitialed and improper ballots—as in Boone 
County—was general. 

Absentee applications were not notarized as required by law, but 
were counted. 

In precinct 4, Little Rock, there were 481 requests for ballots, and 
487 votes cast, with no absentees. Other such instances were also 
noted. 

In this county, generally, voters were allowed to vote who were not 
registered as required by law. A comparison of the lists of ballot 
requests in the precincts with the registration lists will disclose that 
there were many such instances of illegal voting. Your petitioner is 
informed that via this illegal procedure many Republicans who failed 
to register, as required by law, were permitted to vote. 


DE KALB COUNTY 


No accounting was kept of the ballots sent to the precincts, or 
returned therefrom to the office of the County Clerk. 

Ballots were not properly preserved under seal after the election. 
It was the exception, rather than the rule, to have the defective or 
“objected to” ballots properly marked, segregated, and retained dis- 
tinct from the regular ballots. 

Nonregistered voters were permitted to cast ballots. 

Uninitialed and improper ballots were generally discovered in the 
count. 

In Precincts 1 and 3 of Sandwich, ballots were counted which, 
again, were identically folded “to match.” In one instance (Precinct 
2 of Sandwich) a typewritten ballot was discovered. 

In Precinct 6, Sycamore, it was discovered that a ballot for the 
State of Pennsylvania had been cast and counted. 

In several instances, the “unused” ballots were found missing— 
1.e., unaccounted for in the precincts. 


WILL COUNTY 


In this County, discovery proceedings were undertaken by County 
candidates, and watchers for your Petitioner participated. Among 
the findings: 

Canvass figures were changed by election judges, and some votes 
were “reapportioned” by the judges to “correct” the casting of more 
votes than there were voters registered. Such “corrections” were 
made by percentage readjustments. 
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In five of seventeen precincts checked, there were more votes cast 
than ballots applied for. 

In some considerable number of instances, the ballots bore “extra” 
initials, or judge’s initials which were hand printed on them. 

Republicans in at least one instance (photographed) were allowed 
to put up a party election materials table, supplied with folders, 
sample ballots, etc., in the polling place. Republican candidates in 
another instance were allowed to electioneer within the polling place 
itself. 

As in the case of the other counties, many uninitialed ballots were 
found to have been cast and tallied. 


GRUNDY COUNTY 


In this County the count of uninitialed ballots, ballots with special 
markings, etc., was general. An investigation of all ballots in this 
County is urgently requested, as well as an examination of the signa- 
tures on absentee applications for incapacitated persons. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


I submit herewith two tabulations: Exhibit A of Vote Totals; 
Exhibit B of Vote Percentage Comparisons for Boone County. In 
1952, the Democratic candidate made virtually no campaign. This 
year, the campaign was a vigorous contest in every precinct. You 
will note that I had a sizable increase over the 1952 Democratic 
candidate, Mr. Hubbs’s vote, in many precincts, but that in some 
there was an actual loss. This is inexplicable in view of our door-to- 
door canvass of the precincts. In others, the increase was minimal. 
Strangely, this condition was noted only in Boone and Kendall 
Counties. 

Your Petitioner has received information from sundry persons re- 
garding illegal and general procedures by election officials in several 
counties. Some of this material is being furnished in writing and 
will be made available to your honorable Committee. Also several 
names of possible witnesses will be supplied. 

Your Petitioner believes that as a result of election contests now 
being prosecuted by several county candidates, further information 
regarding irregularities will be developed. Therefore, your Peti- 
tioner now asks leave to amend this complaint at a later date not 
distant to furnish additional evidence of the irregularities in the 
Congressional election. 

Your Petitioner has no other remedy available under existing con- 
ditions, than your honorable Committee. Your Petitioner prays, 
therefore, that your Committee proceed (1) to register this challenge 
with the Speaker of the House and the Clerk of the House, pending 
settlement; and (2) to conduct a thorough inquiry of the votes cast 
and counted in the 15th Tllinois District on November 8, 1960. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) Dorothy G. O’Brien, 
(Typed) Dororny G. O’Brien, 
15th Illinois District, DeKalb, Illinois, Telephone: 6-4066. 
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Exhibits submitted in support of said complaint are reproduced in 
the appendix to this report. 

This committee will be dissolved January 3,1961. Because the com- 

laint was not received until December 12, 1960, because of the result- 
ing paucity of time left for investigation of the allegations of this 
complaint, and because the result of such investigation could affect 
a seat in the House of Representatives, the committee, meeting in 
executive session, unanimously voted to refer the complaint to the 
House Committee on Administration without recommendation. 








PART III 
OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 


Fulfilling its duty to aid the House in enacting remedial legislation 
and especially since its lifespan included a presidential election, the 
committee conducted a broad inquiry into existing legislation and 
practices in the field of Federal elections. As ‘hairman Davis stated 
at the outset of the public hearings which were a part of this inquiry, 
the hearings were conducted with a special view toward discovering 
specific problem areas meriting immediate consideration by Congress. 

See transcript of hearings, pp. 43 to 115.] 

Following the recent “presidential election, growing numbers of 
leaders, participants and observers made earnest appeals to the 
Congress for an immediate, long, serious look at our whole election 
process, particularly in light of recent technological advances. Un- 
doubtedly, the most dramatic campaign development of the 1960 presi- 
dential election was the so-called great debate which included a series 
of four, hour-long encounters between the two major candidates for 
President. The unfurling miracle of television provided for each of 
these meetings a forum averaging approximately 71 million people, a 
far larger audience than any presidential candidate had ever before 
been able to reach in one appearance. This historic milestone in popu- 
lar democracy emphasizes the dawn of a new era and attests to the 
urgency for Congress to review our entire election process in light of 
current techniques. 

Problem areas meriting thorough and sustained inquiry by Congress 
involve among other things the length and cost of political campaigns. 
Many argue earnestly, and in the opinion of the committee not without 
considerable merit, that today’s communications media have antiquated 
a large number of our present practices respecting the conduct of 
elections. For example, they assert that the 1960 timetables for the 

1ational conventions reflect limits imposed by transportation and com- 
munications of the 19th century. W ithout. question the quest for 
shorter campaigns is growing in stature. Current developments in 
broadcasting, mass circulation press, and air transport now permit 
a greater, quicker exposure of candidates and issues than ever before 
possible. Certainly, during the recent presidential campaign, parties 
for the first time expressed concern about ove rexposure and repetition. 

There is merit to the contention that shorter campaigns will reduce 
the emotional and physical exhaustion of the candidates. It seems 
probable that shorter campaigns utilizing modern communications 
media will invite closer public concentration on essential issues, free 
of excessive repetition and overexposure prevalent in long-drawn-out 

campaigns. At least in the case of presidential elections, shorter 
campaigns may be had without remedial legislation, simply by hold- 
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ing the national conventions at a later date. Therefore, the commit- 
tee recommends, in agreement with numerous others, that serious con- 
sideration should be given the proposal to start the national conven- 
tions during the month of September rather than July, thereby reduc- 
ing the length of the presidential campaigns by 6 to 8 weeks. 

Likewise, the committee feels that Congress should devote serious 
attention to the problem of financing political campaigns. At this 
point it may be well to emphasize that the two problems are connected 
since, everything else being equal, longer campaigns cost more money. 
During its hearings the committee heard effective argument that at 
the present time reliance on rapid and timely reporting and disclosure 
of ail contributions and expenditures would be preferable to any sys- 
tem restricting the amount that may be contributed or expended. Fol- 
lowing the recent election, the committee notes it has again been seri- 
ously suggested that the Government should finance major party 
expenses. 

Another problem concerning campaign expenditures has become 
critically important and defies solution under existing legislation. 
This general problem involves tax aspects of political contributions. 
For example, it appears that the important line between educational 
activity and political activity is much too uncertain, even though the 
former enjoys tax deductible contributions and the latter does not. 
Legislation and regulations pertaining to the status of tax-exempt 
organizations that engage in forbidden political activity should 
studied. The committee is further of the opinion that proposals to 
provide tax deductions or tax credits for campaign contributions 
should receive careful study. This device might assist considerably 
in broadening the base of campaign contributors. 

Such important results followed the 1959 amendment to section 
315 of the Communications Act and the temporary suspension of the 
“equal time” requirements of section 315 as it affected broadcast ap- 
pearances by presidential and vice-presidential candidates in 1960, 
that the committee now feels the case to eliminate section 315, alto- 
gether, should be fully explored. The 1959 amendment allowed ap- 
pearance of candidates in regular news and interview programs with- 
out incurring the penalty of offering equal time to fringe-party 
candidates. Without temporary suspension of the “equal time” 
requirements, the so-called Great Debates could not have occurred. 

Two developments following modification of section 315 deserve 
specific mention. The programs allowed thereby during the last 
election, presenting presidential and vice presidential candidates, oc- 
cupied more time than paid political broadcasts by them. Thus, the 
political parties were able to hold the line on campaign expenses 
while they enjoyed greater broadcast exposure than ever before. The 
partial suspension of section 315 allowed the Nation’s broadcasters 
an expanded measure of freedom to function as enterprising and re- 
sponsible guardians of a major medium of journalism. Moreover, the 
cost to the political parties to duplicate the value of network pro- 
duced news programs, interview programs and, of course, the so- 
called Great Debates would have amounted to many millions of dol- 
lars. It is also a pleasure to note that the candidates of both major 
parties appear to have been presented in a commendably impartial 
manner. 
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For the reasons stated, the committee feels that the whole matter of 
section 315 should be fully and completely reviewed. However, the 
committee would also like to mention that while the national broad- 
casting networks have displayed laudable maturity and responsible 
journalism, it is possible that removal of the protection of section 
315 for candidates on the local level might, in some instances, lead to 
abuse by individual broadcasting stations. 

Other important and far-reaching suggestions and recommenda- 
tions were heard by the committee. Distinguished people testified 
that because of the great technological revolution in our communica- 
tions media there is an impelling need for Congress to carefully re- 
view the roles of our political parties, communications media and 
pressure groups because of new relationships. The committee heard 
testimony that the political parties have become relatively impotent 
in the face of powerful media and pressure groups. 

Posing a somewhat different problem, the committee found in spe- 
cific cases before it the need for an improved system which, without 
endangering freedom of speech, can afford protection to candidates 
from the flood of scurrilous and slanderous literature that marks 
many campaigns. However, on the score of its being a different prob- 
lem, it was suggested to the committee that shorter campaigns would 
reduce the incidence of such scurrilous matter. At any rate, the com- 
mittee strongly feels that the problem of scurrilous literature deserves 
further consideration. 

Other recommendations have received widespread comments in the 
Nation’s press. There is a movement underway to abolish the elec- 
toral college and choose the President by popular vote. Another pro- 
posal would establish a national presidential primary. Also, a serious 
case is being made to amend the Constitution and allow inauguration 
of the President 1 month after election, thereby reducing the uncer- 
tainty felt abroad during presidential election years. 

The committee feels that the matter of its own organization merits 
at this time a complete reexamination. In this connection it recom- 
mends that Congress give serious consideration to the advantages that 
would come from creating a permanent standing committee or sub- 
committee to handle the matters for which this special committee is 
traditionally created. In its present form it has neither the time nor 
the organization to properly perform the multitude of presently as- 
signed tasks. The Subcommittee of Elections of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration handles similar problems in the Senate: 
It is a standing committee with a small permanent staff, augmented 
each election year with additional funds and personnel to meet special 
problems arising out of the elections. Perhaps this committee should 
be similarly constituted. 

Even though it recognizes the great difficulty of legislation affecting 
the very heart of representative government and is mindful of tradi- 
tional State responsibility respecting the conduct of elections, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that much of existing Federal legislation on 
the subject is outdated and sadly in need of repair. Therefore, the 
committee’s most specific recommendation, and a unanimous one, is 
that Congress should carefully, systematically, and expeditiously ex- 
plore the entire elections process. 
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Federal Reclamation Is 
Most Welcome In Washington 


There’s an industry with a 130-man 
payroll in Idaho that more logically 
might be located in the state of Wash- 
ington. 

The organization has run out of some- 
thing to do in the Gem State and there 
appears little interest among Idaho in- 
terests to provide the needed business 
to keep the operation going. : 

For the first time in decades, federal 
irrigation construction has come to a 
virtual standstill in our neighbor state 

. with the result that the regional of- 
fice of the Bureau of Reclamation, plac- 
ed there in 1943, has few tasks requiring 
it to remain so isolated from areas of 
greater irrigation activity — Oregon 
and Washington. 

Idaho has reached a stalemate in ex- 
pansion of its agriculture through no 
fault other than its own. Its leading 
proponents for irrigation, such as the 
Idaho Reclamation Assn., have been 
“agin it” in so many instances and 
have thrown so many self-made hurdles 
in the path of progress that the current 
standstill could lang ago have been pre- 
dicted. 

Idaho has been so fearful of govern- 
ment powerplants which might en- 
croach on the empire of the Idaho Pow- 
er Co. that the: aid of federal power 
revenues to help make worthwhile irri- 
gation developments economically feas- 
ible has not been available to it to any 
major degree. 

A powerplant at the USBR’s Ameri- 
can Falls Dam in southeastern Idaho, 
using a water right for which the gov- 
ernment paid the power company at 
least a million dollars years ago, has 
been scuttled. A southwestern project 
that needs revenues of the pro 
Garden Valley powerplant lies gather- 
ing dust in the planning files. Else- 
where major power sites remain bar- 
ren rock, visited only by jackrabbits. 


A few Idaho folks are getting a little 
excited about this lack of construction 
in their state. They’ve been trying to 
stir up the Northwest in favor of a 
pooling of all power revenues from al 
federal dams so that these might 
used ,tp, make feasible any irrigatio 
projéct anywhere in the region e 
though not directly associated with an 
powerplant. 

But Oregon and Washington peopl 
who know the background of Idaho’ 
current dilemma aren't about to | 


to Idaho’s clamoring delegation. They 
ask: Why should our states bail out 
an area that’s fought multiple-purpose 
development of vital streams whenever 
there’s been a public powerplant as- 
sociated with it? Let Idaho stew awhile, 
they say. 

The Idaho Reclamation Assn., as late 
as a few weeks ago, had a resolution 
prepared to fight the Burns Creek Dam, 
a river-regulating project below the 
Palisades Dam on the border of Idaho- 
Wyoming. Frank-talking U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation Floyd Dominy 
minced no words in telling members 
that he was 100 per cent for the dam, 
and why weren’t they? Fin 





It is this dam ‘that has Congressman 
amer Budge in political trouble. This 
oung lawyer, Idaho Power-controlled, 
as voted against nearly all irrigation 
evelopments in other states. He’s be- 
ome personally obnoxious in the eyes 
f many fellow Congressmen, Democrats 
nd Republicans alike, for his obstruc- 
ion to orderly Western Reclamation 
evelopment everywhere. 

Now, Mr. Budge wants the Burns 

reek Project in the worst way. Frank- 

, he needs it to get re-elected for a 

urth or fifth tenn. But Mr. Aspinall, 

e Colorado Democrat who's head of 

e House Committee on Interior and 

ular Affairs, isn’t about to give it 

him, not after having Mr. Budge op- 
and scuttle a number of Aspinall’s 

t projects. 

The point has been reached where 

ep. Gracie Pfost, Idaho’s other rep- 

ntative, Who does want more irri- 
ation in Idaho, is going actively to 
ight for Budge’s defeat. In past elec- 
ions she’s been quiet, sticking to her 
wn southwestern and northern Idaho 
istrict. But this year will be different, 
he says. “He’s hurt Idaho,” she said 
with some feeling on a tour of the Col- 
umbia Basin recenily. 

Whether Budge will be defeated and 
the trend in Idaho reversed because 
of his demise remains to be -seen. If 
he is re-elected the current idleness 
on the reclamation, scene will continue 
there and it would be wise to move the 
regional office to the center of reclama- 
tion activity elsewhere in the North- 
west, where people DO want to get 
things done. 

Anybody know of a building to house 
130 federal workers? 
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Exuisit 2 


(Text, p. 6) 
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The Washington Merry-Go-Round 





Know the Crowd by Its Claque 


By Drew Pearson 


CROWDS FOR the candidates are not al- 
ways what they appear to be. The public 
Sever quite knows who and what has fo- 
wmented the enthusiasm 

Fer imstance, when Vice President Nizoa 
deperted from Friendship Airport on his 
campaign trip, the public dida’t knew that 
W. £. Birdsall, 2 Nixon reoter inside the 
Peat Office Department, had encouraged the 
empleyes ef the Pestmaster’s Division te go 
eat te the alrpert te say geedby te Nizes. 
Birdsall wanted a big crowd present. Buses 
were even supplied by the Republican Na 
themal Committee. 

Since enforced political activity by a Civil 
Service employe is a violation of the Hatch 
Act, my associate, Jack Anderson, telephoned 
Birdsall to ask how and why he had en- 
geged In this political operation. 

“There's nothing to it,” he replied flatly. 

Rowever, Anderson had reason to believe 
otherwise and kept pressing him. Finally, 
Birdsa!! acknowledged: ‘We made an an- 
Rouncement that people who wanted to see 
Nixon off could go” 

When Anderson asked for details as to 
bow Capital Transit buses were made avail- 
able for Post Office emploves, at exactly the 
right moment, Birdsall got impatient 

“This 1s leading us no place.” he said. 
“Take it up with the Department.” 

Anderson then talked to Howard Lewis, 
deputy press chief of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, who finally called back with a care 
fully phrased formal Post Office explana- 
toa, declaring: 

“A emall number of our empleyes raised 
the question ef whether they could attend 
the sendoff of Nixon at Friendship Airpert. 
They were told they could de se previding 
they made up the time that day. They did 
met go te Friendship in any transpertation 
fernished by the Pest Office Department.” 

“Did the Post Office Department give 
equal time off to employes who wanted to 
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swell Sen. Kennedy's crowd af the eirpert?” 
Lewis was asked. 

Lewis did not know the answer. Fizally 
he came back with the statement that the 
postal employes had not been given equal 
time off to enthuse for Sen. Kennedy. 

Note—Birdsall has now been promoted. 
He has gone to New York to aasume the 
duties of deputy regional operations director. 


Religious Roundup 


SECRETARY of Agriculture Benson, the 
stern, stentorian Mormon epostie, has hinted 
privately to Mormon groups thet church 
leaders are opposed to 


avid King, 
ormon and devoted Democrat, made his 
private inquiries of Mormon leaders. 
He was assured that the church has ge ob 
jection to having a Catholic in the White 
House... 












: ae 
Budge, 2 RockofGibraitar Republicen, bs 
campaigning in Mormon-dominated Seutherr 
Idaho as an active Mormon. But in Wash- 
ington, Budge ordered the ward teachers, 
who are supposed to visit every Mermon 
— once 2 month, to stay away from his 


The Re. Henry Schedeberg, a Congrega- 
tlenaiist minister, has beem campaigning at 


South Dakota’s folksy, fumbling Sea. Kari 
Mundt (R) is fanning the coals of antt 
Catholicism against his Demecratie rival 
for the Senate, George McGovern. Many 
South Dakotanz take McGovern for a Catho- 
lie because of the “Mc” in his name and 
his five ehildren. Actually, he is a purebred 
Methodist, son of Methodist minister J. C. 
McGovern of Avon, S. D. 
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(Text, p. 6) 


| 


~ 


| 
WHAT THEY ARE SAYING... | 


(From the Washington Post, Sundey, Octebor 16, 1960) 





“Idaho's Representative Hamer Budge is cam- 
paigning in Mormon-dominated Southern Idaho as an| 
active Mormon. But in Washington, Budge ordered 
the ward teachers, who are supposed to visit every 
Mormon family, once a month, to stay away from 
his home." 


(A phetostet of this news story can be produced fer enyene |’ 
whe desires to see the proof. Budge has never denied the article.) 


Petros Teeplaag Poersend 


APPENDIX II. EXHIBITS TO ACCOMPANY REPORT ON 
PENNSYLVANIA, TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 

Exuisir 1 
(Text, p. 10) 
[Copy] 


Wiuiam D. Parton, 
ATTORNEY AT Law, 
212 Everhart Street, Johnstown, Pa., 
November 14, 1960. 

Hon. Cutrrorp Davis, 

Chairman, Special Committee to Investigate Campaign Expenditures 
for the House of Representatives, Room 1435 New House O ffice 
Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: The enclosed sworn statement is submitted 
in further support of my complaint filed November 3, 1960, regarding 
the publication and distribution of anonymous “specimen” or “sam- 
ple” ballots during the 1960 campaign for Congress in the 22d dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. ‘These anonymous ballots were distributed 
by workers for John P. Saylor, the Republican candidate, and were 
printed to show a vote for Mr. Saylor for Congress and a vote for the 
Democratic candidates for all other offices. Except that they showed 
a vote for Mr. Saylor, and did not show by whom they were published, 
these ballots closely resembled the official specimen ballots authorized 
by state law to be published by the Democratic county organizations. 

I believe an on-the-spot investigation by the Committee is fully 
warranted, and would uncover many additional facts, including the 
total number of such ballots circulated during the campaign, and ex- 
actly who was responsible for publication and distribution of these 
anonymous and misleading ballots. I believe there is a serious question 
whether publication and distribution of such ballots was in violation 
of the federal law (18 U.S.C. 612) prohibiting the publication and 
distribution of political circulars, advertisements, statements, etc., not 
containing the names of persons responsible therefor, as well as the 
laws of Pennsylvania regarding the printing and publication of speci- 
men ballots and other campaign literature, particularly in view of Mr. 
Saylor’s secretary’s (Mr. Fox’s) reported statement that these ballots 
came from the Washington office of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

I respectfully request the committee to conduct a full investigation of 
this matter at the earliest possible time. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Wruaz1am D. Patron. 
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Exuisit 2 
(Text, p. 10) 


SAMPLE BALLOT 


GENERAL ELECTION HELD ON THE STH DAY OF NOVEMBER 1969 


COUNTY OF ARMSTRONG, 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES COMMITTEE 


STATE 


To vote a straight party ticket, mark s cress (X) or check (W) im the square, in the Party Column opposite the name of the party of your choice 


A cross or check mark iu the square. opposite the names of the candidate 
cates a vote for 2B the candidates of that party for presidential elector 
paste their names in the biana spaces provided fur that purpose under the tile “Presidential Electors.” 

A cross or check mark in the square opposite the name of any candidate indicates a vote for that candidate. 

Te vote for a person whose name is net on the ball 
count as a vote without the cross or check mark. 

> Te vote for an ind! 

For an office where more thi 
cress \X) or check (y/) to the right of each candidate for whem he or she desires te vote. 
not individually marked. 


Use the same mark, either » cross (X) or check (y/), for all markings, 
If you make a mistake, do mot erase. Ask for a new ballot, 
Use only black lead peneil, indelibie pencil, or biwe, black or blue-black ink in fountain pen or bail point pen. 


Use the same pencil or pen for all markings you piace on the ballot. 
JUDGE of the SUPEPIOR COURT 
Vete for One) 


Gerald F. Flood 
Democratic 





of any party for Presid: 














For such office 














PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
the candidates of ene party for 
and Vice-President, or insert 
tbe names of candidates 






PARTY COLUMN 


To Vote a Straight Party 
Ticket, Mark » Cross (X) 
ar Cheek (\/ tm this Col- 


una 


Gunther 
Repuolican 


Biay F. 





— DEMOCRATIC 


sees 








President 









Src 


AUDITOR GENERAL 
‘Vote for One) 


Thomas Z. Minehart 
Democratic 


George 5. Taylor 
Socialist Labor 





President 
Welss Vice-Pres 


| wort 









L REPUBLICAN 


SOCIALIST LABOR 


Arthur J. Feiverbaum 
Workers 











Herman A. Johansen 
Socialist 





Labor 


Workers 

















it and Vice-President of tne United 
Te vote tor individual candidates for presidential clector, write, print or 


4, write, print or paste his or her name in the blank space provided for that purpose. 





‘This sb 


idual candidate of another party after making a mark in the party .quare, mark a cross (X) or check iy/) opposite his or her name. 
ene candidate is to be elected, the voter, after marking in the party square, may @ivide his or ber vote by marking « 
tes shall got Le counted for candidales 


REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS 
District (¥ 
iam D. Patton 


ooratic 


SENATOR IN THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
fist MPistrict (Vote for One) 


REPRESENTATIVE IV THE 
GENLBAL ASSEMBLY 
Vote for Two) 


Wade M. Reeser 





OF PENNSYLVANIA 


States ‘ods 
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Exuisit 3 
(Text, p. 11) 


SPECIMEN BALLOT 


POR “THE ELECTION DISTRICT OF 
COUNTY OF CAMBRIA 
COUNTY OF CAMBRIA, STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GENERAL ELECTION HELD ON THE 8m DAY OF NOVEMBER, 1960 


T cote» sas etal in, eat » sere Oper Gat bye SA wenn ia the Party Column the name of the party of your 
A com or check mark in ware, opposise the names of the candidates of any party for President and Vice-President of the Unived States indic: 
vowe for all the candidaces of ag! for presidential elector. To wore for individual candidases for presidential elector, write, print or pase 
name> in the blah spaces provided that purpose under whe title “Prendential Electors” A cross or check mark im the square opposite the name of 
candidave indicates @ vou for that candidue To vor for a person whose name is not on the ballot, write, print or paste bis or her 
in the blank ¢ provided for that purpose. This shall count as 2 vote without the cross or check mark. To vou for an individual candidate of » 
party alter mabing a mark im the ny sware, mark » crom (X) or check ( v ) opposite his or her name. For an office where more than one candidaie a 1 be 
elected, the voter, alter marking in ny square, may divide his or her vou by marking 2 crow (X) of check (vy) to the right of each condidate for 

m he or she desires to vote. For cob « fice votes shail not be counted for candidates not individually marked. Use the same mark, either s cross (X) 
or check (yy). for all markings If you make a mistake, do not erase. Ask for a new ballot. Use only blak lead il, indelible pegeil, ar blue, black or 
bive-tiack ink in fountain pen or ball point pen. Use the same pencil or pen for al! markings you place on the ballot 


eh 


HI 





P ARTY COLUMN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS JUOGE OF THE SUPERIOR COURT 
(VOTE P08 Tee CAMDDATES OF OME PARTY FOR (VOTE roe Ore) 


PREBIOEMT AMD VCE PREUOENT. O8 BEET 


TO VOTE A STROH eaaty md AD VCE PEEOENT, O8 mers 
TICKET, MARK A CROSS (X) a Lov 
OR CHECK (Vv) IN THIS tyuton Be Tonncen ViewPrea} Mat F. Ountner 
COLUMN. Rebar M Niue 
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SENATOR IN THE GENERAL ASSEMALY 
THIRTY-FFTH DISTRICT 
(vou roa On 














APPENDIX III. EXHIBITS TO ACCOMPANY COMPLAINT 
OF ROBERT A. “BOB” BARTEL OF THE ELEVENTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 


Cory or Exursrr A 
Strate or Missourt, 
County of Randolph: 
AFFIDAVIT 


We, the undersigned, Mary Ellen Thompson, Chester Haak, Mary 
E. Swindell, and W. C. Lewis, state that we were the four Republican 
judges who participated as said judges for and on behalf of the Re- 
nublican Committee in Randolph County, Missouri, meeting at 

untsville, Missouri, on the 11th day of November 1960, for the pur- 
pose of supervising and counting the absentee ballots which were 
voted in the Presidential election of November 8, 1960. 

We, and each of us, state that we are over the age of 21 years, and 
that we voluntarily make the following statement of facts concerning 
the activities which took place during the two days that said absentee 
ballots were canvassed and counted. 

The affiants, and each of them, state that during the process and the 
the time that the votes were being canvassed, that numerous votes were 
challenged by the affiants for each of the following reasons: 

1. The voter who cast an absentee vote was not a registered voter. 

2. That application for absentee votes were not all filed as being 
requested by the person needing the ballot or a relative. 

3. Persons who had made application for absentee ballots and had 
voted absentee ballot had not made an affidavit for need of absentee in 
good faith for sickness or absence from the county, as there were voters 
who were neither sick nor absent from the county, who had requested 
an absentee ballot, and had voted said absentee ballot. 

4. The certifications necessary to validate the absentee ballot were 
not notarized. 

5. The signatures on the certifications for request of absentee ballot 
and the sealing of the absentee ballot did not correspond. 

6. Absentee ballot applications appeared over the signature of 
persons and were notarized—thereafter on the ballot certification an 
xX appeared and same was notarized. 

7. An x appeared on the application for an absentee ballot and was 
duly notarized and on the certification, thereafter, a signature ap- 

eared. 
: After these votes were challenged, the votes that were challenged 
for the above reasons were set in a separate pile and, thereafter, the 
Democratic judges objected to the questioning of these ballots. The 
pile of votes challenged by the Republican judges was then sorted 
through by the Democratic judges and a smaller pile of ballots were 
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set aside, as the Democratic judges also agreed that these ballots were 
properly challenged and should not be counted. Following this pro- 
cedure, a vote was taken as to whether or not any of the challenged 
ballots should be counted. The four Republican judges voted that 
they should not be. The four Democratic judges voted that they 
should be. Therefore, all of the votes challenged by both Democratic 
and Republicans were separately placed in a brown manila envelope 
and not counted. All of the ballots challenged by the four Republican 
judges were counted. 

Of the ballots challenged by the Democrats, at least two were im- 
properly challenged. 

1. The ballot of Dora Dill was thrown out as her name could not be 
found in the registraion books, but her name is now on the registration 
books and existed at the time of the challenge. 

2. The ballot of Lizzie Mac Callister, on the theory that she had 
voted twice, when Lizzie Mac Callister is an invalid confined to her 
bed and could only vote by absentee. These ballots were not counted 
even though the Republican judges objected to the challenge. 

Following the counting of all ballots challenged by the Republican 
judges, a vote was taken among the Republican judges, and we, the 
undersigned, refused to sign or to certify the poll books and objections 
were attached to the poll books. 


(Signed) W. C. Lewis. 
(Signed) CuHester Haak. 
(Signed) Mary E. Swtnpe tu. 
(Signed) Mary Etren Tuompson. 
State or Missourt, 
County of Randolph: 


Personally appeared before me Mary Ellen Thompson, Chester 
Haak, Mary E. Swindell, and W. C. Lewis, known to be to be Mary 
Ellen Thompson, Chester Haak, Mary E. Swindell, and W. C. Lewis, 
and after being duly sworn on their oaths, state that the above is a true 
and accurate account, and signed same in my presence. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day of December, 1960. 


(Signed) Roswett P. Hepen, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 22, 1962. 





Exuisit B 
Strate or Mrssourt, 
County of Randolph: 
AFFIDAVIT 


Now on this 3rd day of December 1960, comes Earl Thomas Wil- 
liams and after being duly sworn of his free will makes this state- 
ment. 

I am 59 years old and I live at 101 East Burkhart. I state that on 
Thursday, November 3, 1960, I was at my home and Mitty McAdams 
came by and picked me up in his car to take me to vote. He took 
me to the Court House on Williams Street in Moberly, Missouri, and 
we went upstairs together. There was another man with us by the 
name of Harry Houston. 
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I am almost blind and I draw a blind pension, but I can write my 
name. I did not sign my name to any paper at the Court House build- 
ing, but did sign an X on some papers. I believe that Mitty cast a 
vote for me for the Democratic ticket, but I only think I voted for 
Mr. Kennedy. I do not know any other persons who were running 
for office on any ticket and did not intend to vote for anyone but Mr. 
Kennedy. 

On election day, November 8, 1960, I was at home all day. 

(Signed) Eart WiLxiAMs. 
Strate or Missourt, 
County of Randolph: 

Personally appeared before me Earl Thomas Williams, known to me 
to be Earl Thomas Williams and after being duly sworn on his oath, 
states that the above is a true and accurate account, and he attached 
his signature to the above affidavit in my pressence. This affidavit was 
read to the affiant who stated that he understood it fully. 


Roswett P. Henperson, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 22, 1962. 


Cory or Exuisir B 


AFFIDAVIT 


Now on this 2nd day of December 1960, comes Billy Fletcher Mat- 
lock who is known as Billy Matlock, and after being duly sworn on 
his oath, does state that the following facts are true and correct. 

The affiant states that he is over 21 years of age. The affiant further 
states that he lives at 10114 East Burkhart and that he is a regis- 
tered voter in the City of Moberly. 

The affiant further states that on Thursday, the 3rd day of Novem- 
ber 1960, two white men came in a car where the affiant was in the 
first block of Reed Street, Moberly, Missouri, and took the affiant to 
Huntsville, Missouri. The affiant states that he is well acquainted 
with the driver of the automobile and that he is Elvin H. McAdams, 
known to the affiant as Mitty McAdams, and that there was another 
heavy-set, cigar-smoking white man in the car not known to the affiant. 
That in the car also were two colored men, J.T. Hughes and Vonzell 
Robinson. All parties drove to Huntsville, Missouri, and all parties 
got out of the car and went into the Randolph County Court House. 
The affiant states that he does not know what office in said building he 
went to, but it was the first door on the left after entering the building. 

The affiant states that he knew that he was taken to Huntsville for 
the purpose of voting, but that he had made no requests to anyone for 
an absentee ballot, but that while in this office, had signed papers that 
were handed to him by Mitty McAdams. That he does not know what 
papers he signed, that he did not read any of the papers, but that he 
is sure in his own mind that a ballot was cast for him by Mitty Mc- 
Adams to be counted in the regular general election on November 8th. 

The affiant further states that he did not secretly mark any ballot, 
and further that he did not mark a ballot at all, and that after he had 
signed papers, he drove back to Moberly in the same car with the same 
persons and was let out near where he had been picked up. When 
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he got back to Moberly, he was supplied with a drink of wine from 
a 5th bottle, but was not given the bottle as Mitty McAdams stated 
that he wanted to keep it for another man. The wine bottle from 
which they drank was purchased by Mitty McAdams when the car 
returned to Moberly, and same was purchased at the Epp Inn on 
Concannon Street in Moberly. 

The affiant further fakes that he freely and voluntarily makes 
this statement and states that further he did as he was instructed 
without knowledge that any action that he performed was improper, 
illegal, or unlawful. The affiant states that on Tuesday, November 8, 
1960, he spent the entire day in Moberly, Missouri, in the 100 block 
of Reed Street. That he at no time prior to November 8 had any 
intentions of leaving the city limits of Moberly, Missouri, on that day, 
nor has he, thereafter, left the city limits of Moberly at any time within 
the past four months, and has no plans to leave in the future for one 
day or any period. Affiant further states that he is not regularly 
employed. 

(Signed) Buty Frercuer Mattock. 


Personally appeared before me Billy Matlock, known to me to be 
Billy Fletcher Matlock, and after being duly sworn on his oath, states 
that the above is his true and accurate account and signed same in 
my presence. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day of December 1960. 
My commission expires March 22, 1962. 

RoswEtut HENDERSON, 
Notary Public. 


Exutsit B 
SratEe or Missourt, 
County of Randolph: 

On this 38rd day of December, at Moberly, Missouri, in the year 1960, 
comes Mattie Elizabeth Williams, and after being duly sworn on her 
oath makes this statement. I am 30 years of age and live with my 
five children whom I support at 722 South Moulton. I moved to 
South Moulton from 500 block on Horner Street more than four years 
ago. Ihave never registered since I moved when the house on Horner 
Street was torn down. On a day, in the week before November 8, 
1960, I was walking home from work when Mitty McAdams picked 
me up and said he wanted to take me to vote. In the car was also 
Frank Harvey and Lizzy Harvey. Mitty took me to the Court House 
in Huntsville, Missouri, and took me to an office there. A man there 
handed me two papers. I did not know this man. He was tall, and 
gray haired and was sitting at a desk. This man told me to sign a 
paper. I did not ask for this paper and I do not know what it said. 
This same man handed me a white paper and told me to mark an X 
at the top of it. This paper was placed on a table in front of me. I 
am told that this paper was a ballot and I know it had the word Demo- 
crat on it. I did not ask for this paper nor say anything while I was 
in the office. I do not know any candidates that were on this demo- 
cratic ticket except Kennedy and did not know I was voting for more 
than this one person. I did not intend to be out of the County on 
Election Day and was not sick or away from my home that day. My 
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boy friend, Joe Holloway, knows I was in town all day. The other 
people who went over in the car with us did not vote a secret ballot 
either. They simply marked the paper that was handed tothem. I 
make this statement of my own free will because I now understand 
that I may have been told to do something wrong and I do not want 
to be a party to anything wrong. I belong to the Second Baptist 
Church. 

(Signed) Matrim Exizanero WitiiaMs. 
Strate or Missourt, 
County of Randolph: 

Personally appeared before me Mattie Williams, and after bein 
duly sworn on her oath, said that the above statement was true an 
signed same in my presence. 

RosweE.y P. Henverson, 
Notary Public. 
My Commission expires March 22, 1962. 





Exuisir B 


Horace Collins states that Mitty McAdams picked him up and took 
him with three others, namely Bo Terril, Chief Bartlett, and Norman 
Moore to Huntsville to the Court House. He signed a paper, but 
never saw or marked a ballot, didn’t leave the County on Election 
Day. Mitty gave the four of them a fifth of wine—he was cheated 
because he usually received a fifth. He hasn’t lived in ward two, 
precinct two, for twelve years. 

(An absentee ballot is on record for Horace Collins, from Ward 
two, precinct two, Moberly.) 

Ruben Briggs says he was at his home in Moberly, Mitty McAdams 
came and asked him to go vote, he said he was too busy to leave, Mitty 
had him sign a paper—he never saw a ballot, never marked a ballot, 
never appeared before a notary. 

(An absentee ballot is on record from Ruben Briggs.) 


Exuisir C 


MOBERLY—POLL BOOK FIGURES 





Ward One Precinct One 


608 Persons Voted 


ite Total 625 +17 Votes 

Ward Two Precinct One 673 Persons Voted 
eee ag Total 680 +7 Votes 

Ward Two Precinct Two 837 Persons Voted 
mae Total 852 +15 Votes 
ease Total Total 855 +18 Votes 

Ward Three Precinct Two 826 Persons Voted 
a Total 834 +8 Votes 

Ward Four Precinct One 710 Persons Voted 


Moulder, 460 } 
Bartel, 288 


Total 748 -+38 Votes 
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Exurisir D 
Strate or Missouri, 
County of Randolph: 


AFFIDAVIT 


John A. Melton, Route 3, Moberly, Missouri, being first duly sworn, 
states on his oath that about a week or ten days prior to the General 
Election held on November 8, 1960, he learned that a certain Chlor 
Major and Willie Boone, of Huntsville, Missouri, had lost their 
absentee ballots by having them picked up from her bed, and removed 
from the house, after two individuals had learned that she and Boone 
intended to vote the Republican ticket. 

That immediately thereafter, or the day following, he went to the 
residence of Chlor Major and Willie Boone, and Chlor Major verified 
that County Clerk Bob Leathers had grabbed the ballots off the bed 
after she, Chlor Major, had stated to Judge Dunnivent that she and 
a intended to vote Republican, and would not vote a Democrat 
ticket. 

That thereafter and on the same day the affiant went to the office of 
the County Clerk, Bob Leathers, to verify the facts; That the afore- 
said Bob Leathers stated that he did not take the ballots off the bed 
but that “she handed them to me”. He then told me I could get a 
Notary, pick up the ballots, and have these parties vote before a 
Notary. That afternoon of the following morning, I got a Notary 
Public, Fred Reiss, of Moberly, Missouri. We got the two absentee 
ballots from the office of the County Clerk and went to the residence 
of Chlor Major and Willie Boone. The parties voted before the 
Notary, evidently, as Mr. Reiss brought two absentee ballots back to 
Huntsville and turned them into the office of the County Clerk by 
placing them on the desk of Bob Leathers, who was present at the 
time and fully aware of their delivery and presence. 


Further affiant saith not. 
(Signed) J. A. Metron. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of December, 1960. 


Cuartes R. Burt, 
Notary Public. 


Notary Public for Boone County, Missouri, which adjoins Randolph 
County, Missouri. 

My Commission expires October 7, 1961. 

Nore.—There was no absentee ballot posted or counted for Willie 
Boone or Chlor Major. 





Exursir D 
County or Ranbopn, 
State of Missouri: 
AFFIDAVIT 


I swear upon my oath that the statement is true. My name is 
Willie Boone. Iam73yearsold. Ilive on Railroad Street, in Hunts- 
ville, Missouri. I have lived in Huntsville all my life. My health is 
very poor. I aman invalid. 
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A few days ahead of the election on November 8, 1960, I voted an 
absentee ballot here in my home before a Notary Public. 


(Signed) Wux1e Boone. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of December, 1960. 
(Signed) Cxar.es R. Burr, 
Notary Public. 
Notary Public for Boone County, Missouri, which adjoins Randolph 
County, Missouri. 
My Commission expires October 7, 1961. 
Nore.—There was no absentee ballot posted or cast for Willie 
Boone. 





Exuipsit E 


To Wuom Ir May Concern: We the undersigned were Republican 
judges at the November 8th General Election. 

The setup was very irregular. Mrs. Murphy placed the judges 
and clerks to her liking, she placed a Democrat judge as her clerk 
and a democrat to clerk for the Republican judge (Mrs. Alfred Lo- 
gan) who had Mrs. Carl Eisenhour as her clerk, making (3) democrats 
and one republican at the counting table. Then she placed the Re- 
publican clerk to put on the blackouts which should have been a judge. 

At 7 o’clock she told the republican judges and clerks to go home, 
but we did not go, and when we tried to seal the ballot sack she said 
she didn’t want it sealed that it was not necessary. The ballots were 
then taken from the building by Ralph Murphy, who was not an 
election official. Two Republican judges initiated the ballots which 
I think was wrong, but she said that was all we were able to do; and 
if I thought that it was wrong I would have to prove it and that is 
what we want to do. 

(Signed) Mrs. Viora Hopson, 

506 North Morlay St., 
Moberly, Missouri. 

Mavpe I. Kearu, 

712 Taylor Street, 
Moberly, Missouri. 

(Witness) Braprtey O’Leary, 

5743 Mardel, 

St. Louts, Missouri. 





Exnisit F 
STATE oF Missourt, 
County of Camden: 


AFFIDAVIT 


Bert Jackson, of lawful age, being duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and states as follows: 

1. That he was duly appointed as one of the Republican Judges for 
the counting and canvassing of absentee ballots cast in Camden County, 
Missouri, for the General Election held on November 8, 1960; that the 
canvass and counting of said absentee ballots was done in the Jury 
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Room of the County Court House in Camdenton, Missouri, on Friday, 
November 11, 1960; that the other Republican Judges were Charles 
E. Sidwell and Mrs. Lowell Williams. 

2. That during the counting and canvassing of the absentee ballots, 
the Republican Judges challenged eighteen absentee ballots, which had 
been cast by persons residing in the Mozark Health Resort for the 
reason that there was no record of those persons having made applica- 
tion for an absentee ballot by mail, it being known that most of those 
persons are physically unable to call in person for their application, 
and it being further known to the Judges that the applications for 
such absentee ballots had been delivered to these voters by some other 
— 

That considerable discussion was had in regard to the validity 
of the said eighteen absentee ballots and that during the course of 
said discussion, W. W. Adkisson, Democratic County Chairman, who 
was present as a witness and observer, left the room and returned 
very shortly with Morgan M. Moulder, Democratic candidate for Con- 
gressman from this Eleventh District. Both Mr. Adkisson and Mr. 
Moulder came into the room and Mr. Moulder advised us that such 
disputed ballots should be put in the ballot box and if it was so desired 
they could be contested later on. Mr. Moulder then left and returned 
very shortly and came back into the room and again advised us that 
the disputed ballots should be put in the ballot box. These ballots 
had been laid to one side with the agreement of all the Judges that 
they would again be considered when the rest of the count or canvass 
had been completed. The canvass of the ballots had been stopped 
during our discussion and after Mr. Moulder left the second time I also 
went out of the room seeking legal advice from the Prosecuting Attor- 
ney as to what to do about the contested ballots. When I returned 
to the counting room after a short absence I was advised by the other 
Judges that during my absence Mr. Ernie Wing, one of the Democratic 
Judges had taken the disputed ballots from where they had been laid 
to one side, and put them in the ballot box without consulting me or the 
other Republican Judges. 

4. I further state that those disputed ballots were counted and 
appear in the total count of the absentee ballots and because of this, I, 
and the other Republican Judges, refused to sign the poll book for 
the count of the absentee ballots. 

Further This Affiant Sayeth Not. 

(Signed) Brrr Jackson, 
Affiant. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day of December, 1960. 
My Commission Expires April 28, 1964. 


(Signed) James P. Roacn, 
Notary Public. 
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Exutsir F 
County oF Ranpboiren, 
State of Missouri: 


AFFIDAVIT 


My name is Mrs, Chlore J. Major and I live at Huntsville, Missouri, 
on Railroad Street. I have lived here more than fifty years. 

Several days prior to the Election on November 8, 1960, Judge Dun- 
nivent, of the Western District of the County Court of Randolph 
County, dropped by my house around noontime, and the Judge said 
“We're “collecting absentees”. He handed papers for me and Willie 
Boone to sign which we did. He took the papers back with him. A 
few days after that my absentee ballot came in the mail, and another 
one for Willie Boone. Both were in the same envelope addressed to 
me. I got my mail late that day. The next day Judge Dunnivent 
and the Country Clerk of Randolph County Court, Mr. Leathers, came 
by. The ballots were laying on - bed. I said to Judge “I never 
voted a Democrat ticket in my life, I don’t intend to this time.” I was 
just saying to Judge Dunnivent (I said to Mr. Leathers) I didn’t 
know what to do with these Democrat ballots. Mr. Leathers said: 
Well! You don’t want these ballots.” He was very angry. He ask 
me who fed me in the thirties. He grabbed up the ballots from the 
bed and stamped to the door. As he got to the door and said “If 
you vote the Republican ticket this time, Kruschef will be over here 
by Christmas.” Later on, I got my absentee ballot back and voted it 
before a Notary Public. 

T am 82 years old. My health is very poor and I’m bedfast much 
of the time, and eyesight very poor, due to cataracts and other eye 
trouble. 

I swear upon my oath that the above statements are true. 


(Signed) Cutore J. Masor. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of December 1960. 
Cuartes R. Burt. 
Notary Public for Boone County, Missouri, which adjoins Ran- 
dolph County, Missouri. 
My Commission expires October 7, 1961. 


Norr.—There was no absentee ballot posted or counted for Chlore 
Major. 


APPENDIX IV. EXHIBIT TO ACCOMPANY COMPLAINT 
OF DOROTHY G. O'BRIEN OF THE FIFTEENTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


BOONE COUNTY—15TH DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


ExuHisit A.—Vote totals 


1952 | 1960 


| MASON | HUBBS | Total | MASON O’BRIEN| Total 












































| | | 

i ietiindhiintaticiahdadinhiaa tie ncisieiesaiei | 274 63 337 235 | 130 | 365 
Belvidere: 

JS 2 re 521 142 | 663 | 432 | 175 | 607 

WE Ee Os Eacennenecncadnk 381 177 | 558 390 | 241 | 631 

Ward 2: Pet. 1............ a 520 196 | 716 602 | 256 | 858 

WE Ee By Dicecennscscccon! 345 | 119 | 464 294 | 111 | 405 

WES BOE Bcrcenssecoee-| 317 | 91 | 408 315 | 118 | 433 

ES Oe FL Msitcctineccccnncnt 228 | 133 361 147 140 287 

Ne We Be cn cce ml 391 | 161 552 403 | 165 568 

1 tg ey ee 280 | 105 385 | 265 99 364 

PE Oe Oe Didinicanswaweces 367 | 77 | 544 | 404 230 | 634 

. , %, \ ae 402 | 121 523 354 | 173 | 527 
Belvidere TWP.: 

I oa tna ciicnca 194 | 65 259 | 219 | 109 | 328 

RUINS Biviteimicnediaccnn aad | 244 | 70 | 314 | 242 | 111 | 353 
icici nena anncdie 265 | 60 | 325 203 | 112 | 315 
NS OS EEE LTE 242 | 59 | 301 | 201 | 101 | 302 
PE BOE Dicncnbingcianaiincne 276 62 | 286 | 102 | 388 
SE Oly Diicladimitabnecuanshree 85 29 | 82 | 34 | 116 
i icichaneadasesemacaasmncenas 430 | 96 | 367 | 157 | 524 
FE caaaisalstipihintsihaiaiede menace nian 208 | 47 | 194 | 68 | 262 
Po gS ae 392 | 85 | 344 | 123 | 467 
osetia panne tue 209 | 77 | 176 | 103 27 

' 
BOONE COUNTY—I15TH DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 
EXHIBIT B.—Percentage comparisons 
1952 1960 
O’Brien 
increase | 
| Mason | Hubbs | Mason O’Brien 

coches —| ——)— a 
De itaickas imate tek bdediiiltn Gin icine 81.31 18. 69 +16. 92 | 64. 39 35. 61 
Belvidere: 

EE SORT Dicdiecwikciwawuiremenivehalad | 78. 585 | 21. 415 +7. 42 | ahaa 28. 83 

SE is TO Oo in npidivatctascgnemt ominpaheten 68. 28 31.72 +6. 47 | 61. 81 38. 19 

boo bp Ea | 72.63 | 27.37 +2. 46 | 70. 17 29. 83 

A, Dinttttbienanecndegnenenn | 74. 36 25. 64 +1. 76 72. 60 27. 40 

EE Or ES Bsc Kaui ndaabwupneninnscd 77.70 22.30 | +4, 95 | 72. 75 27. 25 

.. th. ) 63. 16 36. 84 +11. 91 51. 25 | 48. 75 

WE i Datiscedoncssandvonnnteene 70. 84 29. 16 —.12 70. 96 29. 04 

Re FN Riradisicintennacciuienacenan 72. 47 27. 53 —.34 72.81 | 27.19 

WE ES Bu caddnneewseutinecanenneen 67. 47 32. 53 +3. 74 63. 73 36. 27 

WERE Gi RNs Dinennndenaccstadonsncbdes 76. 87 23. 13 +8. 69 67.18 32. 82 
Belvidere TWP.: 

Precinct 1 | 74. 94 25. 09 +8. 14 66. 77 33. 23 

Precinct 2... 77. 71 22. 29 +9. 15 68. 56 31.44 
CIN. sicaarincnlntinntencuers Sbbhennienidne’ 81. 54 18. 46 +17.13 64. 41 35. 59 
DE oo ciiietaceadutacdeudwhbinudndeer 81. 40 19. 60 +12. 84 66. 56 33. 44 
EE BG Bh dieiainedidarltedcitaihiswitinaiepitialneial 81. 66 18. 34 +7. 84 73. 72 26. 28 
PL ERIOL. diigutibhepacnswnatinwiawe 74. 57 | 25. 43 +4. 58 70. 69 | 29. 31 
Dies tnli tisha actatiaiheckhey demi Aiemateata ds cmees 81. 7§ 18. 25 +11.7 70. 04 | 29. 96 
Lc. <tc ctabcbhkiiarebkepeshecemewhe 81. 57 18, 43 +7. 52 74.05 25. 95 
I I dicts Seisacincdendeenaanncud 82. 19 17. 81 +8. 52 73. 67 26. 33 
I iiinicnntitslininetenhnaneimninaaeaenies 74. 08 26. 92 +9. 99 | 63. 09 36. 91 
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PART I 
REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1960 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpectaL Commitrre To INVESTIGATE 
Campaign Exprenpitures, 1960, 
Washington, DG, 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 1302, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Clifford Davis (committee chairman ) 
presiding. kg 

Present: Representatives Davis (presiding), Jones, O’Brien, Cra- 
mer, and Devine. 

Also present: Gillis W. Long, chief counsel; Richard C. O'Hare, 
counsel: Robert F. Nunez, counsel; Robert S. Smith, counsel; and 
Ruth Heritage, clerk. 

The CHatrMan. The committee will be in order. 

As I think is generally known, this Committee To Investigate 
Campaign Expenditures and Corrupt Practices in connection with 
the congressional campaigns, is appointed by the Speaker each 
years. 

This time it was the thought of the committee that if it were pos- 
sible, we should try to recommend some legislation to the Congress 
relating to a more effective expenditure in all national campaigns 
and especially as it may affect the length of the campaign. 

The mileage traveled by the presidenti: al and vice presidential candi- 
dates in this recent election is staggering. Cecil Holland wrote a 
very interesting and thorough article which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star December 11, 1960, entitled “Are Our Campaigns 
Too Long?” It is of such interest that, without objection, I would 
like for it to be made a part of the record. It is simply informatiy 
and factual. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


Congressional hearing set 
ARE Our CAMPAIGNS Too LONG? 
(By Cecil Holland, Star staff writer) 


A House investigating subcommittee is scheduled to hold hearings this week 
as a postelection mortem on how to shorten presidential campaigns. 

With the most intense and gruelling campaign in the country’s history fresh 
in the minds of the candidates and those who traveled with them, the investiga- 
tors should have little trouble in obtaining a mass of information. 

But whether they will be able to produce any acceptable plan for cutting short 
a candidate’s quest for the White House is another matter. The nature of our 
political system being what it is, the chances are they won't. 


63190—60——_4 43 
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Even the candidates themselves—or their spokesmen—are not sure how the 
-ampaigns could be shortened and still be effective. The only thing they are sure 
of is that they are too long and exhausting. 

Senator Kennedy has estimated he traveled 75,000 miles in his campaign which 
carried him into 46 of the 50 States. 

Vice President Nixon who started later because of a knee infection, traveled 
fewer miles but managed to visit all 50 States. 

The President-elect, whose hard primary battle for the Democratic nomina- 
tion led inexorably into the campaign itself, made so many speeches and ap- 
pearances that his staff threw up its hands over trying to figure out how many 
speeches he had made. 

But the Vice President’s staff managed to maintain a fairly detailed record 
which reveals quite starkly what presidential campaigning means in this jet age. 


NIXON IN 188 CITIES 


Between the convention and the election Mr. Nixon visited 188 cities as he 
traveled more than 60,000 miles by jet and conventional planes, by train and by 
motorcade. 

His total air miles before September 12, when he was released from the hos- 
pital, was 14,293 miles. Between that date and the November 8 election his 
travel record was as follows: 

Jet miles, 12,245; air miles (not including jet), 30,827; train miles, 1,772; and 
motoreade miles, 213. 

The Vice President’s staff estimate that the Republican candidate made 180 
major speeches between September 12 and November 8. Adding 10 minutes only 
for each of the 176 cities visited during this period of less than 2 months for 
airport and trainside rallies and other impromptu remarks the staff has esti- 
mated his total speaking time since September 12 at 6,180 minutes, or a total of 
4 days and 7 hours. 

What the bare figures fail to reveal is the amount of travel, tiring in itself, 
involved in much of the speechmaking. The Vice President, for example, when 
he started his campaign September 12, opened with a rally at Friendship Air- 
port, flew by jet to Indianapolis for a noon rally at the public square, then to 
Dallas for an afternoon rally and then on to San Francisco for a night meeting. 

The same pace was matched or more by Senator Kennedy. In an opening 
swing the Democratic candidate flew from here to San Francisco, then to 
Honolulu, thence to Seattle, and to Alaska before winding up just one weekend 
of campaigning with a big Labor Day rally in Detroit. Without pausing, Sen- 
ator Kennedy swung back across the country before pausing in the Los Angeles 
area for a breather. 

NO RELAXATION 


Pretty much the same pace was maintained during the campaign. In some 
respects it was even rougher. In their intensive campaigning in the vital mid- 
western States, for example, the number of miles traveled was relatively small. 
But in motorecades and otherwise, with no chance to relax for even an hour or so 
while a jet whisked the campaign party to another city perhaps 1,000 miles 
away, the wear and tear on the candidates was much greater. 

Senator Kennedy came out of one motorcade through densely packed crowds 
with a badly bruised hand. Once in Pennsylvania Mr. Nixon lost his balance 
while standing in his convertible and shaking hands. For a second or two he 
was upset into an undignified Vice Presidential pose over the back of the moving 
car as he struggled to regain his seat. 

The constant speaking also ran the risk of voice problems. At times during 
the campaign both candidates all but lost their ability to make themselves heard. 

So it came as no surprise during the campaign that Mr. Nixon, for one, 
acknowledged that present-day canvassing was “terribly wearying.”’ While he 
said he favored some less exhausting way, the Vice President offered no concrete 
proposals to that end. In fact, he indicated he might even oppose any con- 
gressional effort to circumscribe how a candidate should campaign for the 
highest office in the land. 

LODGE FAVORS CHANGE 


Henry Cabot Lodge, the Republican Vice Presidential candidate, however, has 
some decided views on the matter. Looking back with no great relish on more 
than 70 takeoffs and landings in campaign planes, he told the Star on a recent 
visit to Washington: 

“The campaign should be limited to 6 weeks.” 

Admittedly, this a desirable goal. The problem is how to bring this about. 
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Almost the only certain way would be to hold the nominating conventions much 
later than July, when they are usually held now. However, this offers problems. 

Much of the political organization and activities in various States are related 
to the convention. Some States have August primaries and State candidates, 
in some instances, are related to what happens at the national conventions. 
Political reputations have been made or lost by the events, the political give- 
and-take that goes on at the conventions. 

So many political leaders see almost insurmountable opposition to delaying 
the conventions as a means of shortening the campaigns. 

Another suggested means would be to have the nominees by mutual agreement 
postpone the start of their actual campaigning. But it is doubtful that the 
candidates, however willing they might be, could place themselves in a deep 
freeze for several weeks after the conventions. 

A Nixon associate who had an active role in the Vice President’s campaign 
pointed out that a candidate is placed under almost unbelievable pressure from 
the time he obtains the nomination. Demands pour in at a mounting rate for 
the nominee to take to the road and speak in this or that place. His backers say 
they need his help to get the campaign rolling, to build up an organization, and 
to persuade reluctant angels to flap their financial wings. 

So the candidate often finds himself swinging into the campaign much ahead 
of the time he actually preferred. It is a political maxim that once a campaign 
is started there can be no political letup. It must be maintained at a mounting 
pace lest political ennui grip the workers and a fatal letup occur in the closing 
days. 

Still another question is whether it is necessary for a candidate to campaign as 
arduously as both Senator Kennedy and the Vice President did. In Senator 
Kennedy’s case there was little choice. He was not as widely known as his rival. 
He also had the handicap of his Catholic faith to overcome among Protestant 
voters. So he found himself committed of necessity to a hard-driving campaign, 
often 7 days a week. 

Mr. Nixon’s problem was different but no less acute. More than anyone else, 
he realized it would be a close race. With registered Democrats outnumbering 
Republicans, he had to try to win the undecided Democratic and independent 
vote. For that reason he pledged himself to campaign in every State, even when 
the State’s Democratic orientation offered little chance of winning its electoral 
vote. 

As far as the Nixon people were concerned, the strategy paid off in the close- 
ness of the November vote. At the close of the campaign most of the Republican 
leaders had written off Alaska and thought there was little chance of winning 
Wisconsin where Senator Kennedy scored one of his significant primary victories. 


ACCELERATED PACE 


Yet the Vice President, rejecting the recommendations of most of his advisers, 
visited Alaska in the last 48 hours of the campaign, and stopped on his way back 
for an airport rally in Wisconsin. He carried both States. 

An argument is for more use of television and less of personal appearances. 
This finds little favor with the opposing camps in the recent election. Both 
credit their intense personal campaigning with much of their success. They 
say with sound reason that voters want to see the man in person. While televi- 
sion will continue to play an important part in an election, it will never replace, 
according to the political strategist, the kind of campaign or some approxima- 
tion of it, waged by Senator Kennedy and Mr. Nixon. 

Of course, neither one, if they should oppose each other 4 years from now, 
would be under the same compulsion to wage as vigorous a drive. Both already 
are as widely known as two men can be. 

But when new and relatively unknown candidates move on to the presidential 
scene there may well be a repetition of this year’s campaign. If so, it will require 
men young and as durable as both the Vice President and Senator Kennedy 
showed they were. 


The CHatrMan. We appreciate the assistance of the number of 
gentlemen who have been interested in national politics and public 
affairs in having accepted the invitation of the committee. 

Our own colleague, Congressman Thomas B. Curtis of the State of 
Missouri, has some ideas on this matter. 

So, will you come around, Congressman Curtis? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and my good colleagues on 
the committee for the opportunity of saying a few “words on this im- 
portant subject. I have a prepared statement which I will follow. 

I am pleased to testify before this committee because I think the 
study that it has been set up to conduct into our election laws is ex- 
tremely important. 

I do not Mane of anyone who has knowledge of the subject who has 
not concluded that our election laws are obsolete and need some basic 
overhauling. 

It seems to me that unless we do bring our election laws up to date 
we will further endanger our representative system of government. I 
think by our temporizing with this problem we have already done 
serious damage. On May 2, 1960, I made a speech on the floor of the 
House entitled “Lobbying and Reporting: the Future of Representa- 
tive Government.” I was discussing essentially the change in repre- 
sentative government from the time of the Lincoln-Douglas debate, 
when the people’s elected representatives were in effect their own re- 
porters to the people up to the present time when it is clear than an 
independent profession, the media, has taken over the reporting aspect 
of representative government. I pointed out the difficulty a repre- 
sentative who took an unorthodox approach to a political question had 
in getting his point of view back to his constituency and hence the 
difficulty he experienced in getting reelected if that ps wrticular political 
problem became a major issue in his c campaign. 

The importance of the media in modern elections does not stem 
merely from its assumption of the reporting duties the people’s elected 
representatives once had. There are other basic changes in our form 
of representative government which require our election laws to be 
updated if these laws are to deal realistically with the modern election 
process. 

I shall merely refer to some of these changes that have occurred in 
recent decades in our society with the hope that this committee will 
consider them in some depth. 

1. In addition to the media’s new responsibilities in reporting back 
to the people what their representatives have said and done in their 
representative capacities on the issues of the day, the media itself has 
undergone revolutionary changes. 

(a) Instead of a multinew spaper society, we have moved mark- 
edly toward one-newspaper cities with a cutback all along the 
line in the number of newspapers. 

(6) Newspapers more and more depend upon the wire services 
for their news about Federal governmental matters rather than 
their own Washington bureaus. This further concentrates the 
reporting power into a few hands. 

(c) The rise of the nationally sy ndicated_columnist has sup- 
planted in many ways the newspapers’ own editorializing on gov- 
ernmental news 

(d) National weekly magazines have entered the reporting and 
— alizing picture on national governmental news in a potent 

ashion. 
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(e) Radio and TV national and local news commentators and 
news reporters also have considerable power in the reporting func- 
tion necessary to representative government. 

(f) When news is reduced to capsule form as is necessary both 
in TV and radio reporting as well as in newspaper headlining, 
the difficulties of objective selection as well as objective semantics 
become even greater in an already difficult art. 

(vy) Regrettably in human affairs the assumption of new du- 
ties, particularly if these duties have been unanticipated, carries 
with it an emphasis on the power associated with the duties in- 
stead of the responsibilities. The art of accurate reporting, which 
I suggest is an extremely difficult art, has been cheapened by a 
failure of m: ny of those using the art to realize the responsibility 
to representative government that goes with the power. The ef- 
fort to report news rather than to make it has been weak. 

All of this has a great deal to do with modern elections and the cost 
of modern elections on the part of a representative to be selected by 
the people, particularly one who is at odds with the powerful media 
on some of the major issues of the day. 

The second important change in American politics that has great 
bearing on elections is the dec line in power and responsibilities of the 
two major political parties. In many respects I belier e the decline in 
importance and responsibilities of the two parties can be traced to the 
change from the convention system of selecting party candidates to 
the direct primary system. With the object of correcting what ap- 
peared to most people to be abuses of the convention system by adopt- 
ing the direct primary system, we effectively eliminated much of the 
importance and responsibility ‘of the party worker so that today it is 
difficult to get the more responsible citizen to become active in party 
work, 

I think a fair analysis of the direct primary system reveals that it 
transferred power from the political parties to the reporting media in 
the selection of the candidates of both the political parties. 

The decline of interest of the people in political party work feeds 
upon itself, particularly when the media pushes in the same direction. 
To be a politici ian carries with it popular degradation rather than 
approbation today. It has become popular to state that one is-an inde- 
pennant and that one is not tarred with partisanship. Yet most polit- 
ical independence is synonymous with political indifference and inac- 
tiniter 

The third important change in American politics is the rising power 
of well organized comprehensive pressure groups which in some in- 
stances have become so powerful that they, in effect, are more power- 
ful than the now weak political parties. They are not called political 
parties so they escape the public onus of the term politician—indeed 
they hide under the guise of being independent. These comprehen- 
sive pressure groups are distinct ‘from the groups which lobby for 
specific legislation inasmuch as their concern is as broad as a political 
party. These well organized and comprehensive pressure groups also 
feed on and encourage the disfavor with which lobbying groups are 
presently greeted by the public. The fact that lobbying, properly 
conducted, is an essential part of representative government has been 
lost sight of in the efforts of the organized and comprehensive pressure 
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groups, and the media, in general, to discredit it. This in turn has 
damaged good representative government. 

These changes have direct bearing on modern election compaigning 
and its costs. I have listed below the methods of modern campaigning 
all of which are used in a closely fought campaign : 

. Canvassing—door-to-door or personal contact with the voters. 

. Telephone canvass. 

3. Meetings. 

. Newspaper, radio, and TV advertising. 

. News releases designed to hit the news columns of the news- 
papers and the radio and TV programs. Appearances on 
radio and TV and guest columns in newspapers. 

6. Billboards. 
7. Direct mail. 
8. Special advertising devices such as posters, matchbooks, etc. 

These media, used to get a message to the voting constituency, cost 
considerable money, much more money than is permitted to be spent 
by a candidate himself under our election laws. Many dodges are 
resorted to comply with the technicalities of the laws and yet make an 
effective campaign. 

Most of these methods to be effectively used require considerable 
personnel. Campaigning by the use oie of voluntary personnel is 


a thing of the past, if it ever existed. The methods of recruiting of 
personnel are many and varied. The most tried and true is through 
the patronage of the two political parties. However, with the advent 
of civil service, this method of personnel recruitment is no longer effec- 


tive except in the limited areas where civil service is not in full force. 

The usual method of personnel recruitment today is the hiring of a 
hard corps of paid professionals who then recruit the volunteers. On 
this basis a campaign made up overwhelmingly of volunteers is pos- 
sible. Very few political parties, however, can get the financing to 
pay such professionals, at the local level, on a year around basis, which 
is the only effective way to operate. Incidentally, it is this theory of 
a few ean year around professional employees who each year organize 
the volunteers for a campaign that has proved so successful for our 
community chest agencies. This should serve as a model for the two 
political parties. 

A pressure group organized as a political party but operating under 
disguise has many advantages over the orthodox political parties in 
obtaining both money to pay the professional and in recruiting its 
army of volunteer workers. The most successful of the pressure 
groups has been the Committee on Political Education, formerty the 
Political Action Committee, of the CIO-AFL. There are additional 
reasons for its success other than the ones I have suggested: (1) The 
work of a labor leader in union organization is quite similar to election 
work and therefore his training 1n this field is readily transferred to 
the political field; (2) the union leaders can devote their time to po- 
litical organization while retaining their jobs from which they get 
their remuneration. In this respect they are in the same position that 
a political patronage jobholder is in, who can devote part or full time 
to the political work without sacrificing his pay. Furthermore, un- 
der union organization a person can be directed to do this political 
work in the same manner that a political patronage jobholder can be. 
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Furthermore, the union leader has on tap a vast number of people 
on whom to draw for volunteer work. Finally, the financing of this 
operation requires only a slight modification of the ordinary dues 
collecting system. 

Business efforts to duplicate the political action of labor leaders 
has met with much less success. First business leaders are not in a 
business closely similar to political work. Quite the contrary. Most 
businesses are not run as democracies or on a representative basis, but 
rather they are run as oligarchies and in some instances monarchies. 
Therefore it has not been easy to transfer the skills and abilities de- 
veloped in this work. Indeed in many respects the personnel has to 
learn new skills and forget the skills acquired in running a business. 

Individual pressure groups are of limited value in an electivn cam- 
paign. They can and do provide some money to candidates, and 
to a less degree volunteer or partly paid personnel. They also can 
provide materials and in a limited way direct campaign programs 
through various media, but essentially only to the limited group 
in their own or allied association. Individual pressure groups, how- 
ever, can be quite effective negatively, in opposing candidates. In 
modern campaigning one good negative issue against a candidate can 
frequently beat him and these pressure groups are in a strong posi- 
tion to provide this negative issue and drive it home to the public. 
It costs considerable money on the part of the candidate to get the 
opposite message across, particularly if the regular media has either 
backed the pressure groups’ point of view or failed to report the issue 
itself to the public. 

I want to point out also that in some areas, like my own, a political 
party may be so weak that even the basic election machinery of can- 
vassing and manning the polls with officials to keep the election honest 
falls upon individual candidates. It is axiomatic in politics that when 
one political party becomes quite weak in relation to the other party 
great danger exists that the dominant party will take over, under 
cover, the machinery of the so-called opposition party. Most States 
give the responsibilities to the two parties for naming the precinct 
election officials and running of the elections in the precinct. The 
general supervision of an election board appointed by the elected offi- 
cial of the dominant party over the election machinery is hardly ade- 
quate to cope with this kind of built-in connivance. 

All of this means that the cost of running the campaign is then 
placed largely on the candidate and his friends and the committees 
organized to help in his election. 

My basic recommendations to this committee are to make a realistic 
study of our election process weighing carefully the position political 
parties now play in America today, the position the media plays, the 
position the various comprehensive pressure groups and specific lobby- 
ing groups play. Then amend our election laws to permit the kind of 
oe we think it is desirable our people be able to elect to 
effectively conduct a campaign for election. 

I believe our election laws in respect to collection and expenditure 
of moneys should not be limited in dollar amount. Strictly enforced 
requirement of straightforward public reporting on the part of all 
groups, candidates, political parties, pressure groups and individuals 
of all moneys and efforts expended in behalf of a candidate should be 
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adequate. I do not believe at the present time we can intelligently 
place a dollar limitation on the costs. Perhaps after a few years of 
accurate and detailed reporting we will gain enough information of 
actual campaign costs poe. ina : position to suggest some proper guide- 
lines in dollar amounts. However, I believe it is also important to 
report all time spent by volunteers, professionals and semipaid per- 
sonnel on the campaign in organized work such as telephone canvass, 
personal canvass, addressing and handling direct mailings, organizing 
political meetings and other meetings such as kaffee klatches designed 
to further the campaign, and so forth. Furthermore, donation of 
things in kind like use of automobiles, billboard space, stamps, type- 
writers, stationery, and so forth, should be reported. 

At the congressional level I believe we should tighten up on our 
franking laws and the use of Government material and services for 
campaign purposes. We need no new laws to achieve this end. 

I have no legislative recommendations in respect to the problems 
of the reporting media which in many respects is the greatest prob- 
lem we have because “free” publicity granted to a favored candidate 
and a denial of proper publicity to an unfavored one can exceed in 
dollar value the entire budgets of many candidates or the political par- 
ties in many areas. Our TV and radio requirements of “equal time” 
are good, but they become inadequate when time is apportioned on the 
basis of political parties instead of difference in point of view. Too 
often the way the modern political parties are set up the same point 
of view on an issue can be found among persons in both political parties 
and only this point of view exposed to the public under the guise of 
divergent views being presented. With a little effort the TV and 
radio networks and stations could get opposing points of view from 
spokesmen of the two political parties instead of thinly guised similar 
points of view, or setting up an able debater or one with great knowl- 
edge of a subject against one with little forensic ability or ‘little knowl- 
edge. National weekly magazines and newspapers are great offenders 
of the spirit behind the provision to grant equal time to divergent 
points of political views. However, in theory there is no limitation 
on who may publish as there is on who may broadcast over the limited 
number of airwaves. 

I hope a change will come about in the columnist, commentator, 
and news reporter who utilizes his or her great power to push a point 
of view under the guise of being nonpartisan. The fact that there is 
no limitation, in theory, on who may or may not be a commentator 
or a columnist has proved to be an insufficient check on the biased and 
ignorant material that is daily disseminated to the public at large. 
However, I suggest that the continued efforts of those in the media 
who do realize that the media have a grave responsibility that goes 
with the power they presently have in representative government is 
the only sound answer. Freedom of speech and of the press and other 
publicity media are so vital to representative government that any 
attempts to have government regulation substituted for self-discipline 
would damage rather than help the cause of representative govern- 
ment. The continued lack of self discipline that I and others have 
observed over a period of years on the part of the media toward their 
new and great power and responsibilities in our system of representa- 
tive government leaves me in a pessimistic frame of mind about its 
future in our society. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I should like to thank our colleague for a very 
thorough statement. It shows that you have done a lot of thinking 
over a considerable period of time. 

Mr. Jones, do you have any questions to ask Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Jones. No; no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cramer, do you have any questions 

Mr. Cramer. I have just a couple of brief questions. I would like to 
have the advantage of our distinguished colleague’s ability and knowl- 
edge on this subject, as evidenced by his statement and I, too, want 
to congratulate him. It is obvious that he has run a number of races 
in a minority situation similar to what I have down in my State. 

Let me ask, first—I gather from your statement that you certainly 
would not favor a direct primary system for nominating presidential 
candidates on the part of both political parties? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, that is correct. I think that would be a step back- 
ward, but I think the issue comes down to this one which I aie e tried 
to pose: Do we wish to further weaken the political parties’ system / 
In other words, I think if we removed this responsibility from the two 
parties, we would find it even more difficult to get people to actively 
participate in the two parties, because we would be removing this 
duty and sense of responsibility. I do not think there is any question 
of who picks up in such a move. The media then becomes even more 
powerful in this election process. 

Mr. Cramer. Then, your objection to the primary system is not 
necessarily that it only prevails in a few States and, perhaps, in those 
few States such as West Virginia in this last Democrat presidential 
primary, perhaps, had a greater weight on who the Democrat nominee 
was than possibly any other circumstance ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. So, your objection is not that there is only a direct 
primary in a few States, but in your opinion there should be none? 

Mr. Curtis. That is right; that would be my judgment. This is an 
area I wish that we would study, in view of what has happened 
in the past when we went from the convention system. I do not think 
there is any question that the convention system, as history rev eals it, 
had many, many things that were wrong about it, but I do raise a 
question of what happened when we abandoned that system and went 
to the direct primary, as far as the responsibilities of the two political 
parties are concerned. However, I think it is necessary to get people 
active, and in order to get. our citizens active in the two politic ‘al par- 
ties we are going to have to give to those parties some responsibility 
and more responsibility instead of taking it away. It is in that con- 
text that I would study this problem. 

Mr. Cramer. I appreciate that point of view. I think the other 
side of the coin, though, is that in a direct primary the party leaders 
would have, as well as the aver age voter would have, an opportunity 
to express himself as a partisan; whereas, under the present cireum- 
stances in many States the people have nothing to say at all about 
what the delegates to the convention do or what candidate they may 
vote for. So, ‘they are without a voice in the primary. 

Mr. Curtis. The people who are inactive politically, that is true, 
but anyone can become politically active in the two political parties 
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and he can be very influential if he will use the system of the two 
parties. That is the very point. It is only their inactivity which 
perents them, or their lack of interest which prevents them from 
eing effective in naming who are their delegates to the national con- 
vention and, through them, who might be the party candidates. 

My point is quite simple: People, if they are going to be active 
politically, must have the machinery to be active. The direct primary 
is a way they can become active through listening to radio, TV, and 
reading the newspapers, but not through your organizations and your 
meetings and exchange of ideas among other people who are active, 
which we call the political party system. 

I think we have got to determine this: Do we want political parties 
that are responsible in the election process? My own judgment is 
that there is no substitute for them, really, and we badly damage the 
representative process when we seek to eliminate them based upon 
just the arguments that the gentleman from Florida, for whom I have 
a great respect, advances. 

I do not regard it as being politically active to simply vote in a 
primary that is the result of publicity campaigns. I think the way 
you are active politically is through a political organization, and to 
improve that political organization. 

Mr. Cramer. I appreciate the gentleman’s view, but let me ask you 
this question: You made a comment with regard to the “dodges” that 
are used in attempting to get around the maximum expenditure re- 
quirement of the law. I assume you were referring to the House of 
Representatives limitation which is $2,500, or a sum equal to 3 cents, 
multiplied by the total number of votes cast in the general election ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you think that limitation should be removed ? 

Mr. Curtis. I would remove the entire limitation and substitute 
in its stead an accurate reporting system so that not only the dollars 
which are collected and spent would be reported but also, as best we 
can, have a report on contributions in kind, like the use of an auto- 
mobile, as I have suggested; also, the use of personnel, so that we be- 
gin to get an understanding of just what, for instance, are expendi- 
tures, because there is a “dodge,” if you please, of not using money 
but getting the necessary effort given to you in kind. 

Then, the primary “dodge” that I think we all know about and 
which certainly existed in my own campaign, is the technique of many 
committees over which the candidate, of course, has no control, and 
cannot have, but he knows they exist. I know in my campaign there 
were many committees that were supporting me for Congress and I 
had no control over what they did nor the moneys they collected. But 
I know if they had not existed, I could not have had an effective cam- 
paign, and I think that is true of most Congressmen, certainly in any 
urban or suburban area. It may even be true in the rural areas, but I 
am not so familiar with that kind of campaigning. 

Mr. Cramer. I know in collecting money we all have problems. A 
lot of the comments I have heard—and as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, if you wish, I would like to have your view on 
this—is that many people say to me, “Well, I would be glad to con- 
tribute, but it is not deductible.” 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 
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Mr. Cramer. They are all interested in tax deductions, and there 
were some suggestions made at one time, I believe, on the Senate side 
that, perhaps, $100 per contributor should be deductible in order to 
encourage people to participate in political campaigns. 

What do you think of that suggestion ? 

Mr. Curtis. I am very attracted to that. There is a term which 
has grown up in this collection thing to the effect that it is “blood” 
money that you have to collect for political contributions, because the 
full dollar is collected and Uncle Sam does not pay his portion of that 
which you would get if there were a deduction. I like the idea of 
possibly the $100 in order to get more people into the business of con- 
tributing to the political poy: of their choice. I am satisfied also 
that if more people contribute money, they will contribute time and 
interest, because where their money is will go their interest. So, I am 
very attracted to that approach, and it is my present inclination to 
encourage and support that kind of an approach to this one aspect of 
the problem. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. O’Brien, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. O’Brren. No questions, Mr, Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Devine, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Devine. Mr. Curtis, I would like to compliment you on your 
very comprehensive and frank statement here. 

Actually, do you have any specific recommendations on the so- 
called comprehensive pressure groups as to whether there should be 
more restrictions on such organizations as the Policital Education 
Committee and less on business, or vice versa ? 

Mr. Curtis. No, I frankly would not want restrictions other than 
publicity. I do think that the requirements for reporting on that 
too should be more detailed and more accurate. Quite the contrary, 
I want to encourage more groups to become politically active just in 
the same way that the CIO-AFL has become politically active. I 
think it is a good process. The more people we can get interested 
in government through pressure groups or whatever, I think the 
more benefit to our country. What I want is that it is out in the 
open so if there are really partisan—and I am satisfied this one that 
we mentioned is partisan and not independent—that it simply would 
be revealed for what it truly is and reporting is the solution to it, as 
I see it. 

Mr. Devine. Actually, the beneficiaries of most of these campaign 
expenditures are these very media to which you refer in your state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devine. I think that is all. 

Mr. Cramer. I would like to ask one other question : Of course, this 
Committee on Political Education for the CIO-AFL DRIVE for the 
Teamsters and likewise are all nontaxable, educational funds, are 
they not ? 

Mr. Curtis. No; I do not believe so, I ought to know the answer 
to that, but I do not think they are. 

Mr. Cramer. I understand they are eleemosynary and supposedly 
nontaxable educational funds? 
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Mr. Curtis. I think some of them are, but I was thinking in terms 
of the Teamsters for example. Their contributions to funds that go 
directly into campaigning are not deductible. 

Mr. Cramer. I mean the funds that are siphoned off into the sepa- 
rate organizations? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, I think you are probably right with reference to 
the so-called educational aspect. 

Mr. Cramer. They get the money possibly by direct contributions 
for educational organizations known as COPE and the money is spent 
as COPE sees fit and, of course, there are interlocking directors and 
officers between the labor union and the educational organization 
and they spend the moneys as they see fit. 

Do you think that there should be encouraged similar nonprofit 
educational funds on the part of management ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, I would say of any group, whether management 
or agriculture or whatever. I think the representative process bene- 
fits by more of that, much as I might say that I personally disagree 
with the point of view of the one we were discussing. The existence 
of such a thing I think is all to the good, but it just needs the balance 
derived from having other groups in our society have an opportunity 
to express themselves in an equal fashion. 

Mr. Cramer. That would require amendment to the internal revenue 
law ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

The Cuarmrman. Mr. Long, our counsel. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Curtis, you have had experience in a number of 
extremely hard and close campaigns. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. In view of this experience do you think that the recom- 
mendation you have made pertaining to detailed reporting is possible 
during the conduct of a campaign ? 

Mr. Curtis. During the campaign itself, no, I doubt it. I think 
it can be cumulative, but I think the essential reporting will have to 
come afterward. I am satisfied that if it is available afterward, it 
serves the primary purpose for guidance in the next election. 

Mr. Lona. As you well realize, the amount of money spent in the 
campaign quite often itself becomes a major political issue. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, it does. By this public exposure, if it were an 
open public record, a continuing one, which is open to anyone to look 
at—newspapers reporters, and so on—during the campaign, that would 
be good. All I was thinking was when you come to make your final 
report and start totaling things up, it would be difficult to require an 
election group to have running balances. 

Maybe it could be done, but I would think that part would be too 
difficult. They have to keep track of it, and as long as the books on 
which they are keeping it are available, that should be satisfactory. 
I think they should be available. Let us find out who supports whom 
and why and what they are contributing in the way of manpower, 
money, or materials. 

Mr. Lone. After a campaign is over, the amount of money spent by 
each particular candidate is, of course, reported. Insofar as that 
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particular election is concerned, reporting after the election is a little 
like locking the barn door after the horse is gone. 

Mr. Curtis. If there were anything wrong about putting in money, 
manpower, and materials, but I happen to think there is nothing 
wrong with it. What could be wrong is money spent improperly. 
We all know that can happen. However, essentially the great cost of 
modern elections, particularly in our urban and suburban areas, is not 
the result of money being spent improperly at all. Quite the con- 
trary. It is money being spent to try to bring out the issues or the 
characteristics of the candidates, which is all to the benefit, I would 
say, of the representative process. 

Mr. Lone. You seem to have been successful in presenting your 
side of the public issues that are facing the people in your district. 
From a cursory analysis of the results of your past two elections, if 
I remember correctly, you won 2 years ago by some 6,000 votes and 
yet this time you reversed the national trend to some extent and won 
by something in excess of 30,000 votes. 

Mr. Curtis. 36,000, yes. I still do not understand it, frankly. I 
do recognize in this process it is a question of trying to get to the 
people. My difficulty—and probably my prejudice showed through 
this statement—I think I have tended to take unorthodox views on 
many political issues. I had a great inability to have those views 
carried by the media, even though I am supposed to represent the 
District and the people are supposed to know, I should think, what 
I think about these things. 1 am surprised at the election returns, 
very honestly. Ido know the various devices I mentioned here of how 
you get a message across to people come in there. 

There is one thing I might mention that I did not, which I regard 
not as a campaign device, although it certainly has become one, but 
that is a newsletter that I send out and most Congressmen now do, 
month by month, to the constituency. This is in order to try to keep 
them informed on what our views are. I suggest that phenomenon 
has grown up because most Congressmen, consciously or otherwise, 
feel that the media are not reporting what their views are to their 
constituency. I think the media ought to be concerned or interested, 
at any rate, about the fact that this phenomenon has grown up and 
the Congressmen have resorted to the use of a newsletter to their 
people to get across their viewpoints. 

‘The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Judge. 

The Cuamman. The committee is delighted to have the appearance 
of the Honorable Robert Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., an organization that has contributed sub- 
stantially in the giving of information to the public generally. 

Perhaps this would not be appropriate, but I was about to tell you, 
Mr. Sarnoff, that I am one of the fans of Huntley and Brinkley. 
When they come on, I say “Everybody be quiet, I want to listen for 
15 minutes.” You have a fine organization. I mention those two 
but you have many others. Possibly I should not single out those two. 

We are grateful to you for having taken the time from your busy 
duties to make a personal appearance. We will be glad to hear from 
you. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. SARNOFF, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC. 


Mr. Sarnorr. I appreciate this opportunity to contribute what I 
can to your study of the political campaign just behind us, from the 
standpoint of its cost, its i and the role played in it by broad- 
casting. 

These aspects of the campaign have interested me keenly as a citizen 
anda broadcaster. It happens that I have touched upon them in vary- 
ing degrees in two recent speeches and in one of my periodic letters 
to the country’s television-radio editors. I am taking the liberty of 
submitting the speeches and the letter for your consideration as they 
bear upon the subject of this hearing, along with a table showing how 
the political parties spent their money on NBC this year. In my 
statement today, I should like to review the relevant results of NBC’s 
experience in the 1960 campaign, and to present new material that I 
believe holds genuine significance for the campaigns of the future. 

Every presidential campaign is historic, but the one we have re- 
cently come through has made history in a new way. It is the first 
presidential campaign in which the Nation’s broadcasters have been 
given an expanded measure of freedom to function as enterprising and 
responsible guardians of a major medium of journalism. This free- 
dom was on loan, so to speak, thanks to the temporary suspension of 
the equal-time requirement of section 315 of the Communications Act, 
as it affected broadcast appearances by presidential and vice presi- 
dential candidates in 1960. As a result, the American electorate wit- 
nessed the unprecedented face-to-face exchange of views by the two 
major candidates in four historic broadcasts. If “The Great Debate” 
were the only result of the expanded freedom granted to broadcasters 
in 1960, these programs alone would have justified broadcasting’s role 
in the campaign. 

But there were other far-reaching results as well. Even excluding 
the debates, it was possible to devote far more time to presenting the 
candidates on the air than ever before, and in a greater variety of 
formats. This was partly due to the same legislation that made the 
debates feasible and partly the result of last year’s amendment of 
section 315, enabling us to present candidates in regular news and 
interview programs without incurring the penalty of offering equal 
time to a dozen or so fringe-party candidates. At NBC, for example, 
we presented the Democratic se Republican nominees in the special 
hour-long weekly series, “The Campaign and the Candidates,” as well 
as “Meet the Press,” “The Dave Garroway Today Show” and other 
news and re affairs programs. 

On the basis of our experience, two other important precedents were 


set in this campaign. First, the network-originated news and public 

affairs programs presenting the major presidential and vice presiden- 

tial candidates occupied more time than the paid political broadcasts in 

which they = Second—and this 1s extremely important in 
18 


the light of this committee’s special assignment—the 1960 campaign 
marked the first one in which the political parties were able to hold 
the line on network broadcast expenditures while the candidates en- 
joyed more broadcast exposure than ever before. 
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Let me illustrate those two phenomena with some statistics. Apart 
from regular news segments, NBC television devoted twice as much 
air time to its own programs presenting the major candidates as was 
devoted to the paid political broadcasts in which they appeared on our 
network. Still excluding those regular news shows, I have had an 
estimate prepared of what it would have cost the candidates, in time 
charges and program expense, for their appearances within these net- 
work-produced television programs about the campaign. The figure 
comes to $1,686,000—which is 66 percent more than the amount spent 
by the major parties for paid political broadcasts on the NBC tele- 
vision network in 1960. 

In round figures, the amount spent in 1960 for paid political broad- 
casts on all NBC facilities—the television and radio networks and our 
owned stations—was $1,380,000. That is about $50,000 less than the 
parties spent on NBC in 1956, despite the increase in television costs 
over the past 4 years due to the rise in circulation and production costs. 
The fact is that they did not need to spend more on network television. 
For the first time in a campaign, they were expressing concern about 
the risk of overexposure. 

It is important at this point to make one thing crystal clear. The 
programs in which we presented the candidates at no cost to them or 
their parties were not intended as a donation of free time and should 
not be regarded as such. They represented the exercise of broadcast- 
ing’s journalistic right--the freedom to cover the men and issues of 
the campaign in accordance with our editorial judgment, and within 
suitable formats of our own choosing, designed to inform the public 
as effectively and fairly as possible. 

Therefore, the ultimate test of how we performed as broadcasters in 
this campaign is not whether we helped to reduce the high cost of 
running for office but whether we helped the voters to make choices on 
the basis of knowledge and understanding of the candidates and the 
issues. By that criterion, I submit that broadcasters earned almost 
universal recognition for the fairness, thoroughness, and responsibility 
with which we covered the campaign. 

At NBC, the long tradition of journalistic fairness and independ- 
ence that governs our news operations was buttressed by explicit man- 
agement directives emphasizing the importance of impartial treat- 
ment. Let me offer an example by quoting from a memorandum that 
was circulated to NBC executives on August 26, 2 days after the Presi- 
dent signed the joint resolution temporarily suspending section 315 
as it applied to the candidates for President and Vice President. It 
said in part: 

NBC will continue its practice of complete impartiality and scrupulous fairness 
as between the candidates of the two major parties. Any broadcast appearance 
offered to the candidate of one major party will be offset by an offer of a com- 
parable appearance of the candidate of the other major party. 

How well we succeeded in treating both sides fairly while moving 
information effectively to the viewer and listener has been recorded 
widely and generously in the Nation’s press. Another index of our 
success was In the mail that came from the audience itself. Not only 
was most of the mail appreciative and enthusiastic but the relative 
handful accusing us of favoritism or bias came significantly in fairly 
even numbers from intense partisans on both sides. 
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The fact that the exercise of our journalistic initiative in freedom 
has enabled the parties to hold down campaign expenditures in broad- 
casting is an incidental benefit, but one that we are delighted to see. 
Heavy, outlays for paid political broadcasts have been a major cam- 
paign expense. In 1956, they ranged between one-fifth and one- ge 
of the party campaign budgets, depending upon the party. We 
NBC have been alert to these rising costs over the years and Cn 
tried to help the candidates hold the line against them. 

In 1952, NBC for the first time made shorter, and thus less costly, 
time periods available for political purchase in our “Today” program. 
That is when we introduced the 5-minute political broade: ast. Then, 
more than a year before the start of the 1956 campaign, we advance ed 
four specific proposals designed to curb television campaign costs and 
lend flexibility to campaigning in our medium. 

First, working closely with the national committees, we arranged 
well in advance to withhold certain prime evening time periods from 
commercial sale so they would be available for purchase by the political 
parties. This advance planning relieved the parties of the normal but 
heavy burden of assuming the costs of any commercially sponsored 
show they would seek to displace on shorter notice. 

Second, we shortened by 5 minutes as many of our regularly sched- 
uled network programs as was necessary and practical to make ap- 
propriate time periods available for paid political broadcasts. Not 
only did this make for less expensive time periods, but it also spared 

candidates the adverse effects of depriving the audience of popular 

entertainment programs. And by moving into our schedule for short 
periods, the candidates had the additional advantage of inheriting 
large audiences that popular network shows had attracted. 

Third, we made available 1-minute periods in our three main par- 
ticipating network programs—‘Today,” “Home,” and “Tonight.” 

Finally, on the local stations owned by NBC, we made 5- and 1- 
minute spots available for local political broadeasts. 

From the standpoint of holding the line against growing campaign 
expenditures in the future, the 1960 campaign offers ‘two mi ujor lessons, 
in my judgment, and both command attention for other reasons that 
are even more important. 

One is to put a permanent end to the shackles that section 315 
imposes on broadcasters. This should be done soon while the success 
with which broadcasters exercised their temporary freedom is fresh in 
mind. It would be the most appropriate mark of recognition that the 
new Congress could bestow on a distinguished public service. I 
believe the restrictions of section 315 should be lifted not only as they 
apply to candidates for President and Vice President but as they 
affect other electoral contests. However, I recognize that some Mem- 
bers of Congress still hold reservations about the desirability of lifting 
these restrictions from contests other than the presidential campaign 
itself, and these questions have not been thoroughly explored in past 
hearings, which have tended to center on the situation affecting the 
presidential and vice presidential campaigns. For that reason, I hope 
the congressional hearings will be held as soon as possible to examine 
the case for freedom of political coverage across i board, 

The elimination of the equal-time restrictions in section 315 would 
also make it possible for us to perpetuate “The Great Debate” as part 
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of our electoral process. There is every reason to believe that freeing 
the air waves to politics in this way will continue to hold down the 
need for paid political broadcasts. 

There is one type of legislation that should not be undertaken, and 
I believe I noel take cognizance of it now only because it was pro- 
posed during the last session of Congress. That was the proposal to 
compel television networks and stations to give free time to the presi- 
dential candidates for their own use. 

The proposal was abandoned because it was clearly shown to repre- 
sent an attempt to achieve by compulsion what broadcasters were 
eager to do voluntarily if given the chance. Instead, to give broad- 
casters the chance, Congress suspended the equal-time restrictions of 
section 315 on a trial basis. It is clear today that broadcasters have 
passed the test, not only for the sheer size of their effort in presenting 
the candidates but for the fairness and responsibility of their presenta- 
tions. I believe the record of broadcasting performance during the 
past campaign establishes beyond doubt that broadcasters are entitled 
to keep this freedom; and it supplies the practical evidence that a law 
compelling the donation of time would not only be unwise but is 
wholly unnecessary. 

For those who would try to curb the high cost of running for office, 
the second major lesson of the 1960 campaign is to make our cam- 
yaigns shorter in the future. This does not itself require legislation, 
but would most certainly be facilitated by the permanent elimination 
of the equal-time restriction now embodied in section 315. A shorten- 
ing of the campaign would be altogether feasible in view of the far 
greater exposure of the candidates through the use of jet transporta- 
tion and the coverage by a broadcasting medium operating in freedom. 
Given these conditions, it seems to me that the campaign could be 
shortened by at least 6 weeks without sacrificing any measure of the 
dissemination of information, argument and counterargument that 
makes for an informed, responsible electorate. 

A shortened campaign would cut costs not only in the area of paid 
political broadcasts but for electioneering of all kinds. It offers 
numerous other advantages. It would cut down the extraordinary 
physical strain and drain on the candidates themselves. It would 
enable Congress to extend a session in which there is usually a heavy 
backlog of unfinished business. It would reduce the period in which 
the conduct of the Nation’s foreign policy is handicapped by the ex- 
igencies of domestic politics. And it would invite a closer concentra- 
tion of public attention on the essential issues, free of the repetition 
and overexposure risked by the candidates in a long-drawn-out 
campaign. 

This proposal is altogether in keeping with a historic trend gov- 
erning our national campaigns. The timetable for the conventions 
was not laid down by the Founding Fathers—indeed, there is no con- 
stitutional provision for any conventions at all—but clearly reflects 
the limits imposed by the transportation and communications of the 
19th century. The first conventions took place in September and 
December, 1831—approximately a year before the 1932 election. As 
travel and communications improved, conventions came to be held 
closer to the election. Until the 1860’s they usually took place in May, 
and as the century neared its close, they were moved up to July. In 
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1960, we are still clinging to the timetable of conventions which nomi- 
nated McKinley and Bryan, 

I suggest we have lagged too long in moving the conventions up 
again. Since the last change, the whole mechanism of informing and 
enlisting public opinion has been drastically altered. Yet, despite 
the progressive rise of the mass-circulation press, radio, television, 
and the jet plane, our political timetable is as much a relic as the 
buggy whip. 

As I have indicated, the shortening of our campaigns can be ac- 
complished without Federal legislation of any kind, and indeed any 
such legislation would probably not be appropriate. 

The way to shorten the presidential campaign is simply to hold the 
national conventions later. That lies wholly within the discretion 
of our political leaders, I earnestly hope that the farsighted leaders 
of both of our major political parties will want to agree to hold their 
conventions in late August, early September or perhaps even later 
in 1964. To make possible a shorter campaign for Governors, Sen- 
ators, and Representatives, I believe it is up to the various State 

legislat ures to set their primaries at a later date. 

‘Let me emphasize that a shorter campaign would make sense only 
if broadcasters are given the freedom of which we have proved 
worthy. Giving us this freedom is something that should be done 

regardless of whether the campaign is shortened in the future. And 

it is something that congressional legislation can accomplish. It is 
my earnest hope that this committee will recommend legislation to 
put an end, once and for all, to the obstacles and inhibitions of 
section 315. 

In closing, may I take the liberty of expressing my admiration 
for the diligence and speed with which this committee is carrying 
out its assignment. I want to thank you for letting me come here 
and I will try to answer any questions you may have. 
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The Cuatrman. I am sure that all of the members of the committee 
have listened to you with very real interest as we have followed the 
script. It shows that you have been doing some advance planning on 
your own. Those of us who watched television in the recent. campaign 
can see now the reasons why certain things were accomplished which 
we saw for the first time. 

Mr. Jones, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Jones. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I want to express 
my gratitude, along with yours, for this very fine statement Mr. 
Sarnoff has given to » the committee. I think it is a very realistic esti- 
mation of the political situation, certainly with respect to the time and 
distance that the political campaigns have been protracted. I think 
great virtue is to be found in his suggestions. I am quite sure they 
will be given proper consideration, not. only by this committee but all 
the principals in the field of politics. Thank you. 

Mr. Sarnorr. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You may be sure great consideration will be given 
to section 315. Mr. Cramer? 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. Chairman, I join in the laudatory remark con- 
cerning Mr. Sarnoff’s statement. I was interested in the respective 
amounts of expenditures of both parties, and I note both parties spent 
approximately the same amount of money. I notice the Democrats 
spent $696,937 and the Republicans spent $683,030. 

Mr. Sarnorr. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. I noted a lot of discussion in the campaign about one 
party or the other trying to buy the election. That pretty well sets 
that at rest. 

Do the local television stations charge a premium price, as the news- 
papers do, for what they call a national rate? 

Mr. Sarnorr. I do not think I quite understand. You mean, do 
they charge a premium rate ? 

Mr. Cramer. For political advertising. 

Mr. SarnorF. No, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Is there a premium charged for what is known as a 
national rate compared to a local rate advertising ? 

Mr. Sarnorr. There is a difference between the rate of the station 
when it is part of a network purchase and the rate of the station when 
it is sold on what is called national spot, or local. In one case it repre- 
sents a national exposure and in another case it represents a local 
exposure. 

Mr. Cramer. The determination of cost of the broadcast is the 
extent of the exposure, not the person doing the broadcast; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Sarnorr. The cost is a combination of several factors. One is 
the lineup, so to speak. If you are speaking now of a network broad- 
cast, the cost. represents the total cost of those stations which are a 
part of the lineup for that particular program, plus whatever costs 
there may be in connection with producing the program. 

Mr. Cramer. I was interested largely on the local level. For in- 
stance, the newspaper charges a candidate for Congress a premium 

rate, almost 50 percent more, for his advertising in a campaign. 
They say they charge him a “national rate” simply because he 
is running for national office, even though in my opinion it is not justi- 
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fied. Therefore, his cost of advertising is 50 percent more than the 
cost of any other advertising. 

Mr. Sarnorr. Not in broadcasting. Under the law we charge the 
same rate for candidates as we do for all comers. 

Mr. Cramer. I understood that was the case. I wanted to have 
that as a matter of record. 

On these “Great Debates,” I would be interested in knowing how 
the formats were determined, whether a debate would be held, whether 

each party would be entitled to so many minutes, or what happens i in 
a situation of one candidate being reluctant to debate and preferring 
to have 15 minutes of allotted time or a half hour allotted to him and 
his party and the other person have a half hour. Who makes that 
decision ? 

Mr. Sarnorr. As you can well imagine, it was the result of a great 
deal of hauling and ‘pulling ry and compromising, but basically it came 
out of a series of meetings between a committee representing each of 
the networks concerned with presenting the debates and representa- 
tives of the two candidates. The networks made certain suggestions, 
and the candidates’ representatives made certain suggestions, and as a 
result, as I say, of a certain amount of compromise, the formats came 
out the way they did. You can see in the formats of the four “De- 
bates” that they varied. 

In other words, in one case each candidate opened with a statement, 
then followed a questioning period by newsmen. In other of the 
“Debates,” almost the entire proceeding was involved with questioning 
directly by newsmen. 

This was the result of the wishes of the candidates, the wishes of 
the networks, the wishes of the representatives. As I say, it repre- 
sented the compromise thinking of all parties concerned. 

Mr. Cramer. What are you going to do in a situation of a candi- 
date saying, “No, I do not want a debate”? What happens to your 
“Great Debates”? What I am interested in to a greater extent is 
what happens to the legislative action, if they made it permanent, in 
the way section 315 reads as it relates to presidential and vice presi- 
dential candidates. 

Mr. Sarnorr. I recognize that there are some circumstances which 
might make it difficult to get two candidates to agree to debate. I am 
enough of an optimist to “hope, however, that as a result of the past 

campaign the “Great Debates” have become so much a permanent part 
of our electoral procedure and have been so reais adopted by 
the public that public pressure alone would be sufficient, assuming 
that the law made it possible, in the next campaign and the one after 
that, to bring about the debates. I believe that will happen. 

Mr. Cramer. You believe there will be continued “Great Debates” 
even though in the next campaign it probably will be a situation of an 
incumbent President running against Mr. X, whoever that may be, on 
the other side? 

Mr. Sarnorr. I am not a political prophet, and I do not know that 
anybody can say what a man is going to do 4 years from now; but I 
would certainly hope that the value of the “Great Debates” ‘to the 
public has been such that they would demand we have them again. 

Mr. Cramer. Who decided what an were to be propounded to 
the candidates on the “Great Debate” 
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Mr. Sarnorr. This was decided entirely on the part of the indi- 
vidual questioner. 

Mr. Cramer. The candidate had nothing to say about subject matter 
other than previously agreed, domestic or international affairs, as I 
remember. 

Mr. Sarnorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. Was that the format established ? 

Mr. Sarnorr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you feel the candidates should have some right to 
submit questions or to suggest subject matters, as a result of your 
experience in these debates, and looking forward hopefully possibly to 
the future ? 

Mr. Sarnorr. I will take it in two parts. I think it is perfectly 
proper for the political candidates to indicate that they would like 
to speak during the debate on perhaps one subject or a series of sub- 
jects, but I think as far as the questions themselves are. concerned, 
they certainly should not be a party to the framing of the ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you think they should be consulted on the gen- 
eral subject matter to be discussed or the general subject matter of 
the major issues of the campaign ? 

Mr. Sarnorr. I think it should be discussed, the general issues 
ought to be discussed with them. Obviously, they select the issues 
and as they campaign they discuss what they consider to be the issues. 
Sometimes the issues determine themselves. I think in the interest of 
getting penetrating discussion and getting information across to the 
public, it is helpful to sometimes determine in advance the area in 
which the discussion ought to take place. But as far as the questions 
themselves are concerned, I think those should be strictly the province 
of the newsmen. 

Mr. Cramer. What selective process do you use among your news 
analysts and your questioners to make certain they are not prejudiced 
or staunch in one party or another, likely to perhaps weigh their 
questions favorably or against a given candidate? 

Mr. Sarnorr. If I may say so, we believe that our newsmen, what- 
ever their own personal leanings, are experienced and objective re- 
porters, so that their own views do not come through when it comes 
to questioning. 

Basically, we try to pick those members of our news organization 
who have had experience in covering the candidates, who have 
traveled with them at one time or another, have been close and have 
been able to observe so that they had a knowledge of the candidate 
which we felt. gave them a greater fund of information from which 
to draw questions. 

Mr. Cramer. Let me ask you another question which is politically 
interesting to me. That is this: Do you think that by giving the 
networks this authority, with the networks having established a so- 
called great debate as the format for such presidential discussion or 
candidate discussion, that that, perhaps, gives a given television net- 
work more control over the campaign technique of a candidate than 
the station or network should have? 

For instance, suppose a candidate decides, “I do not think the de- 
bates are in my best interest.” Do you not put that candidate in an 
awkward position if you say, “We have time available for debates?” 
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One candidate says, “Yes, I agree,” and the other candidate says, “No, 
I do not; I prefer another approach.” Does that not give the net- 
works a substantial control over the type of campaign that a per- 
son is going to run ? 

Mr. Sarnorr. No, I do not believe it does. If a candidate definite- 
ly does not want to engage in debate on a national basis, there is prob- 
ably nothing that can make him do it. 

Mr, Cramer. But again public opinion can say, “What is he afraid 
of?” I have been in this thing locally before, and I know exactly 
what the public reaction is. The network s says, “We have an hour 
available.” John Doe says, “Yes, I am ready to take you on.” Rich- 
ard Roe says, “Yes, but I do not think that is the way I want to 

campaign ; you run your campaign, I shall run mine. If you want 
to have a half hour of your time and a half hour of my time, I will 
discuss the issues. Bu t I am not going to let the network run my cam- 
paign for me or you, either.” Mr. John Doe comes back and says, 
“Oh, you are afraid of me.” Does that not give one candidate a tool 
to beat the other over the head with, and is it perhaps something that 
should not be injected into American politics? I do not know the 
answer. I am merely asking the question. 

Mr. Sarnorr. Yes, I think under those circumstances it might put 
one of the candidates in a difficult or embarrassing position which, 
depending on his makeup, he may not care about or he might care 
very much about it. 

On the other hand, I do not happen to believe that is reason enough 
for the existence of a law or regulation which restricts the freedom 
of broadcasting to exercise its journalistic judgment, which is what 
we are talking about. 

To put it another way, I do not see why a candidate should be pro- 
tected through the device of restricting the practical exercise of 
journalistic judgment by broadcasters. 

Mr. Cramer. I am not suggesting that. The point I wish to make 
is that if the broadcasters were permitted to go ahead with equal time 
for only the two major parties—should not those parties have more 
of a say-so in what type of program thus shall flow from this right? 
Or should it be more in the hands of the broadcasting media to decide, 
saying in effect: “Look, you want a debate; will you agree to it and 
will you agree to it?” 

I recall the so-called fifth great debate, which never took place. 
There was a lot of discussion on the part of one candidate to the 
effect that apparently his opponent was afraid to debate with him the 
fifth time. ‘That was the implication of the remarks. The other 
candidate said, “We already had four, we are repeating ourselv es, 
going over this again. I do not think it would serve any purpose.” 
The first candidate says, “Apparently you are still afraid of me.” 

Do you think that is a proper position to put a candidate in? That 
can be the result of the stations or networks having greater control 
of this thing. 

Mr. SARNOFF. No, I do not mean to debate you on it, but I do not 
think that it is a question of control actually. I think it is true that 
that situation developed, but I think that is a small price to pay for 
everything else that was made possible throughout the campaign in 
the area of broadcast coverage as a result of the suspension of 315 or 
that section of the equal time requirment of 315. 
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Mr. Cramer. That could easily have cost the election, as close as it 
was. I donot know how big a price you would call it. 

The only point I make is this: Do you not think the two parties and 
their representatives or the two candidates and their representatives 
ought to have a greater say-so before the networks ever decide the na- 
ture of the program? That is, that they should have a say-so in 
determining what that nature should be and to make sure it serves 
the public welfare of debating or discussing issues, getting both sides 
of issues, and not putting one person in a politically strategic and 
beneficial position as compared to the other candidate? 

Mr. Sarnorr. I agree that in the area of the debates that obviously 
to be practical you have to have a common agreement, have to have 
something which will involve certain compromises. 

I do not believe, however, that the broadcasters, particularly the 
networks, should abdicate completely their responsibility as to what 
the format should be or how it should be presented. I am opposed to 
just saying, “Fellows, here is an hour of time; do with it as you wish.” 
I do not think this is really exercising journalistic judgment. How- 
ever, I agree completely that you cannot say, “This is the way it is 
going to be; doit, orelse.” This is unrealistic. 

Mr. Cramer. You want controversy, you want listening audience 
interest; is that not the background of your thinking on these things? 

Mr. Sarnorr. I would think the candidates would want that, too, 
maximum exposure to a maximum audience, sure. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Devine? 

Mr. Devine. I do not think these were debates in the true sense of 
the word. They were definitely to the advantage of the nonincumbent. 

It is a fundamental rule in debating, as I understood it when I went 
to school, that you should never debate a lesser known person because 
you are providing him with a format to get before the public. That 
is, of course, a question of political wisdom. That is just a comment 
in passing. 

Mr. Sarnorr. I think that istrue. But, on the other hand, I think 
you have to look really at the debates in terms of their value to the 
electorate, quite frankly, more than their value to those engaged in 
the debate itself, for this reason. I think, speaking personally now, 
that the voting populace is entitled to know both candidates as well 
as possible in order to make a reasoned choice. 

I can understand an incumbent as against one on the outside, or a 
person who is well known as against a lesser known person; but from 
the standpoint of the public, I think the public is a far better informed 
and wiser electorate if it is able to make a choice on the basis of full 
knowledge of both candidates. This is one thing the debate does. 

Mr. Devine. Would I be in error if I assumed from your remarks 
that perhaps a more attractive candidate would be inclined to be 
elected because of his exposure on a program of that nature? You 
heard a lot of people say, “I voted for so-and-so because he is a living 
doll.” TI heard that many times during the campaign. Some very 
able persons may not be able to express themselves properly in a 
debate-type forum, but be a much better qualified candidate for the 
position. 
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Mr. Sarnorr. I think you have always that possibility, with or 
without broadcasting. You have had that all down the years of 
political history. 

Mr. Devine. I think it gets back to the remark brought up by Mr. 
Cramer of Florida, that candidates should have a great deal to say 
about how they are going to run their campaigns rather than having 
the media make this available on the basis of : “Here it is, you take it 
if you do not take it, you are running away from your responsibilities.” 

Mr. Sarnorr. I think you had that situation in this past campaign 
There were some of us who would have preferred to have the debates 
in the old traditional style, straight, stand-up, with the two candi- 
dates questioning each other dir ectly. It did not come about that way. 
It came about as the result of compromise. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cramer. Will the gentleman yield? 

The Camman. Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Chairman, I think that the networks did a re- 
markable job with this great experiment—I will call it that rather 
than the great debate because there is some dispute over the for- 
mat—but I have a little skepticism about extending this to the local 
level. You run into problems there where the degree of responsibility 
is not as great. 

Here you have the networks, judged by an entire nation. You get 
down to a congressional district and you might have certain partisan 
political forces at work in the management of a station or even 
among the personnel. 

You might have a situation perhaps that I can recall in the last cam- 
paign. A friend of mine who was an incumbent was invited to go 
with his opponent to debate on a rather questionable program, one of 
those programs where it was in the middle of the night and people 
called in some rather odd questions. He didn’t feel he should take 
part in that particular program. 

He was told if he did not it would be necessary for the station to 
say that he refused the opportunity which would have put him in a 
bad light, perhaps, with the electorate. 

To me that was a form of gentle blackmail because a man has a 
right to choose where he will speak, where he will do himself the most 
good in a campaign, just as in a national campaign you choose the city 
in which you will speak. I think on the whole the networks did a 
very fine nonpartisan job and I think the American people benefited 
from it. If continued, I think you will achieve the objective of a 
shorter campaign. I think both candidates were suffering from over- 

osure. 
would be forced to take a long, hard look to extend the exemptions 
from section 315 all the way down. 

Mr. Sarnorr. I cannot disagree. As I suggested in the statement, 
I would like to see a hard look taken at it. It has not been done yet. 

Obviously there are some serious practical problems. I am sure 
there are others who share your reservations. The same thing, how- 
ever, was said, maybe to a lesser degree, in terms of the presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates. There were some very serious 
reservations about suspending 315, the equal time section of section 
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315 for this campaign. The fact it was suspended only for the cam- 
paign shows the reservations. I think the performance of the net- 
works and the industry justified what was done. 

What I am suggesting is let’s give it a try and go a little further. 
We are not talking only in terms of debates. We are talking about the 
ability to present candidates on the gubernatorial, ‘mayoralty, sena- 
torial and congressional levels. Of course, it varies in the complexity 
of the presentation. What we are really saying is: Give us an oppor- 
tunity to try it out and let’s see what happens. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you believe that television has come fully of age, 
journalistically speaking, or do you believe that a great many people 
still consider television as an entertainment medium where you have 
the girl and the villain, et cetera ? 

I am thinking of some congressional hearings here in Washington. 

Mr. Sarnorr. I happen to believe that television has come of age 
journalistically but I also believe many people think of it only as 
entertainment. I do not think they have awakened to the fact it has 
come of age journalistically. J think there is still a lot of room for 
improvement. I believe much can still be done. 

Mr. O’Brien. Perhaps I phrased that badly. Do you think the 
people really recognize it as a journalistic medium when it is operat- 
ing in the journalistic field, or are they still thinking in terms of plays 
and entertainment ? 

Mr. Sarnorr. No. I think they do now. I think they look to TV 
as a primary source of entertainment but I think they are now aware of 
its role and importance as a journalistic medium. I think the last 
campaign did a great deal, particularly the debates, to create this 
awareness because subsequent to the campaign and right through the 
present period there has been an increasing number of very important 
news, information, documentary programs presented by the a TV 
networks which are drawing tremendous audiences which I don’t 
believe would have been the case several years ago. 

Mr. O’Brien. I agree. You kept me up all night election night. 

T yield. 

Mr. Cramer. I want to make sure my position is evidenced rs my 
question. In the first place, I am after information. Secondly, T want 
to congratulate the networks for the amount of free time they made 
available. I think that is quite laudatory. Likewise, I would like to 
see more free time made available on a local level, contrary, perhaps, 
to the gentleman, Mr. O’Brien, but I think there should be certain 
rules laid down with regard to the manner in which the time is made 
available, particularly in giving the candidates involved an oppor- 
tunity to help make the decision as to how the time is to be used. 

As far as I am concerned, I welcome all the free time I can get. 
Where I come from TV comes high and money comes hard, particu- 
larly with three and a half to one registrations against me. So I 
welcome them all. I do think, as Mr. O’Brien suggested, that there 
are instances where the stations themselves assume greater authority 
than I think they should have in deciding, “This is the kind of pro- 
gram we are going to have, take it or leave it,” without in the first 
instance consulting the candidate so as to avoid putting him in a 
position of political disadvantage. He might feel it is not a good 
program, even in the interest of the public welfare. 
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Don’t you think the network has a tremendous responsibility there, 
or the local station on the local level has a tremendous responsibility ? 

Mr. Sarnorr. I agree it has a great responsibility. I think, how- 
ever, you are moving into a very delicate area. No. 1, we may be 
differing on semantics. I don’t look upon it as free time. 

Mr. Cramer. Shall we call it public service, then ? 

Mr. Sarnorr. I think what we have done in effect—is exercise what 
[ call journalistic freedom to present the candidate in a way where 
he gets exposure which he does not have to buy. 

1 think broadcasting, whether it is network or a station, should 
fulfill its journalistic function in the same way that a newspaper does. 

Let me give you a specific example. I think if a candidate agrees 
to be interviewed, as a number of them did, as was done a number of 
times on our network, I do not think he should have the right, let’s say 
after a regular interview program—you haven’t suggested this, but it 
could lead to this—to edit what was done. I don’t think the news- 
paper would let him do it. I don’t think broadcasting would. 

Mr. Cramer. I never suggested that. 

Mr. Sarnorr. I wanted to be sure that wasn’t involved. I see no 
reason why we cannot sit down and say, “This is the thing we propose 
to do, this is the format.” ‘That does not mean we give him the ques- 
tions in advance. 

I understand your point. I don’t believe that problem arose, ac- 
tually, in the last camapign, except perhaps when there were discus- 
sions as to whether there should be a fifth debate. 

Mr. Cramer. Has the network any plans for making a study of this 
particular matter and perhaps setting up some codes of procedure for 
the future so that they may issue directions to the local stations, han- 
dling local campaigns, as to what the proper function of the news 
medium should be and what the proper rights of the candidates or 
their representatives should be? 

Mr. Sarnorr. We are making a study right now. We are accumu- 
lating all the experience that we acquired during the past campaign, 
both on the national and the local level. I would like to point out 
that in the area where we own TV stations, we did a great deal on 
the local level, including local debates and presentation of candidates 
where it was possible within the limitations of the existing laws. We 
are studying that for the future. We are studying right now what to 
do in terms of the upcoming mayoralty, for example, in New York 
City and other communities where there are elections coming up. 

This is one of the reasons that quite frankly we would like to see 
the freedom that we had under the suspension of 315 extended as soon 
as possible or made permanent so that we can try out on the local level 
things that have not been able to be done up to the present. 

Mr. Cramer. You want to extend it to local campaigns as well? 

Mr. Sarnorr. Yes, sir; I would like to see that done. 

Mr. O’Brien. Didn’t you run into some difficulty or a certain gray 
area where a political party would, say, engage a half hour on the 
network and then wanted to give the local candidate 2 minutes at 
the end? There was a great deal of difficulty, I understand, with 
some of the stations because the opponent of a candidate might de- 
mand equal time, or like to buy it. How are you going to give it 
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to him‘ How are you going to equalize a network show when you 
have 2 minutes on the end? Did you have any problems in that area? 

Mr. Sarnorr. I don’t recall any offhand. I don’t know that we 
ourselves had any such problems. I take it you are speaking in terms 
of paid politicals? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, where the presidential candidate would engage 
a half hour. He would take 28 minutes, we will say, in New York 
City and then 2 minutes would be left for the local candidate to fill. 
Several stations felt that there was a gray area in the law where the 
opponent of that candidate might demand equal time, or at least the 
right to buy it, and it was not av: ailable. 

“Mr. Sarnorr. There m: Ly have been some of those. I am not aware 
of any. 

Mr. O’Brten. I think that is one of the problems. 

Mr. Sarnorr. I can see that as a problem. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Sarnoff, you have been most apt. Speaking 
personally, I haven’t made up my mind as to the effectiveness of the 
so-called great debate. Personally, if I were speaking as a partisan, 
would have settled for the first debate and eliminated the rest be- 
cause I think one party had a better stage manager or makeup artist 
but, seriously, I got tired of them. I have served with both of these 
distinguished men, but it became so repetitious that I could anticipate 
the answer, and on one or two occasions in the presence of some friends 
who were viewing it with me, I used the exact language that the 
candidate would use in responding. The repetitiousness disturbed 
me. That, of course, could account for a charge of overexposure, 
seeing the same person and hearing the same language. 

You have been so helpful that I am going to : ask the committee to 
permit the inclusion in the record of two other speeches you have 
made on the subject and also your letter sent to all of the radio editors 
throughout the country. All of this is very useful and I am sure 
that much is going to come of this hearing. 


BEHIND THE GREAT DEBATE 


(Address by Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of the board, National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., San Francisco Advertising Club, San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 5, 1960) 


Thank you for this opportunity to speak to you and to visit San Francisco, 
Your city, of course, has been one of the homes of the National Broadcasting 
Co. for 34 years. I hope, before very long, we will be represented here not only 
by KNBC-AM and FM but by our own television station as well. 

San Francisco holds special significance for any television broadcaster as 
the site of one of the historic moments in the development of our medium. It 
was here, a little more than 9 years ago, that we originated television’s first 
coast-to-coast broadeast—the beginning of truly national network television. 
When President Truman spoke over our facilities from the Japanese Peace 
Treaty Conference, he blazed a trail that has since led to the greatest single 
medium of national communication. 

This fall television has achieved another major milestone—a development that 
creates a valuable precedent not only for this young medium but for our Nation 
and its political life. For the first time, the two major candidates for the 
Presidency of the United States are meeting face to face in a systematic effort 
to exchange views on the great issues of the day. They are meeting before 
a forum as large as the American electorate itself—an audience far larger than 
any presidential candidate has been able to reach before. 

This “great debate” is an event that concerns all of us as citizens, and espe- 
cially those of us with a stake in broadcasting. Therefore, I would like to 
explore it with you today, to examine how it came about, why it did not occur 
sooner, and what it augurs for the future in broadcasting as well as politics. 
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The famous Lincoln-Douglas debates in 1858 have been cited as a precedent 
for the current encounters. However, there are fundamental differences. The 
former took place not during a presidential campaign but when the two rivals 
were running for the office of U.S. Senator from Lllinois. There were seven 
Lincoln-Douglas debates in all, each in a different congressional district. Each 
lasted 3 hours. The first speaker took an hour to make his case, yielded to 
his opponent for an hour and a half, and then spoke for the remaining half 
hour, thus enjoying the advantage of having the last word as well as the first. 
Since the debates were Lincoln’s idea and held as the result of his challenge, 
Stephen Douglas seized the advantageous position in four of the seven en- 
counters. In those days, candidates took a more casual view of the ground 
rules under which they met. 

Lincoln and Douglas drew big crowds for the time and place—upward of 
15,000 in some places, though they attracted only 1,500 in the town of Jonesboro. 
Except for the newspapermen and party workers who followed them, no one 
heard more than one of the debates. Yet this hardly mattered since the debaters 
concentrated everywhere on the burning issue of slavery and, as a result, they 
kept repeating themselves. Thus, the average person lucky enough to attend 
managed to hear only one debate lasting 3 hours—somewhat less than the 
time all Americans can spend listening to the arguments of Vice President 
Nixon and Senator Kennedy in their four joint sessions on the air. 

It is a fascinating fact that, despite the distinguished example of Lincoln 
and Douglas more than 100 years ago, there is no precedent in any presidential 
campaign for the kind of encounter that Senator Kennedy and Vice President 
Nixon undertook last week and will resume the day after tomorrow—on the 
anniversary, incidentally, of the Lincoln-Douglas debate at Galesburg. 

Why has there been no such encounter between presidential candidates before? 
One reason undoubtedly lies in the attitude of candidates themselves—an un- 
willingness to risk the hazards of debate or a reluctance on the part of a better 
established candidate, such as a presidential incumbent, to help draw larger 
audiences for his opponent. But a more pertinent reason, I believe, is that 
until recently there has been no medium which, by its ability to bring both living 
images and words instantaneously to the whole Nation, makes such encounters so 
logical and compelling. The existence of network television creates not only 
the opportunity but a strong incentive for face-to-face discussion by the presi- 
dential nominees before the whole Nation. 

This incentive made itself felt soon after television had become a national 
medium. I must confess that, as far as I can determine, the first proposal for 
televised debate between the presidential candidates did not come from a 
broadcaster. Yet, appropriately enough, it originated with a man whose career 
embraced journalism and politics. In July 1952, the idea was put forward by 
Blair Moody, for many years the Washington correspondent of the Detroit News 
and at that time a U.S. Senator from Michigan. It was an idea that quickly 
seized the imagination of broadcasters. Soon thereafter, NBC became the first 
network to try to adopt it. We wired both candidates, General Eisenhower and 
Governor Stevenson, that our television and radio facilities would be available 
for such debates. 

This offer was declined. Yet it became increasingly clear that it would have 
been frustrated in any event. It would have run afoul of a legal stumbling 
block which deprived the American public of the full potential of broadeasting’s 
unique power to inform. 

The stumbling block was section 315 of the Communications Act, which, while 
having the avowed purpose of assuring fairness by broadcasters in presenting 
opposing candidates, ironically, has had the effect of discouraging the broad- 
caster from presenting any candidate. 

The reason is simple. Until the present campaign, if a broadcaster wanted 
to offer an opportunity for discussion by the major party candidates for President 
and Vice President, the law said he had to offer equal time to every legally 
qualified candidate for those offices. In a modern presidential campaign, there 
are a dozen-odd presidential candidates, plus their running mates—:nd some 
of them are very odd indeed. To require hour upon hour to be devoted to 
the often quixotic antics of little known candidates; to require this so that 
the public might listen for just 1 hour to the candidates in whom they are 
really interested, is clearly a price too heavy for the public, the broadcasters, 
and commonsense to bear. 

During the prelude to the last two presidential campaigns, Dr. Frank Stanton 
of CBS and I, as well as other broadcasters, urged that the obstacle of section 
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315 be set aside to give the public the full benefit of broadcasting’s free exercise 
of its function as a medium of journalism. In 1956, for example, NBC, along 
with others, supported legislation that would have modified the effects of section 
315. I pledged that if it were adopted, NBC would offer appropriate opportu- 
nities on the air to the major candidates. Nevertheless, the legislation failed 
to pass. 

Broadcasting’s frustrating position under the so-called equal-time provision 
grew even worse before it was to grow better. In February 1959, in the Lar Daly 
case, the Federal Communications Commission ruled that even if a candidate 
merely appeared in the course of regular news coverage, equal time had to be 
granted his opponents, under the law as then written. Such a requirement, if 
allowed to stand, would have rendered impossible effective broadcast coverage 
of the recent conventions and the current campaign. It touched off a national 
outcry and brought the equal-time provision under a new congressional re- 
appraisal for which broadcasters had campaigned so long. 

But action from Congress came slowly and haltingly. Late last year, as a 
direct result of the Lar Daly ruling, limited progress was made with the passage 
of an amendment lifting the equal-time requirement only in connection with 
candidates’ appearances in news and regularly scheduled news interview pro- 
grams. However, it failed to include debates, despite the urging of broadcasters. 
Early this year, in what many regarded as a cure worse than the ill, legislation 
was proposed which would have seized 8 hours of television time from each 
network to turn over to each major presidential candidate, as a gift, to use 
as he desired. Happily, this legislation was abandoned, and just before Con- 
gress recessed in August, a joint resolution was passed suspending the equal- 
time restriction for this campaign only—and only as it affects candidates for 
President and Vice President. 

At each of these stages, broadcasters were quick to seize the opportunity to 
bring their case to the public and to protect the position of broadcasting as a 
medium of the free press. 

In April, on the basis of last year’s amendment exempting news interview 
programs from the equal-time requirement, NBC offered to present the major 
presidential nominees jointly in a series of eight hour-long editions of ‘““Meet the 
Press.” Under then existing law, this was the only feasible way of presenting 
the candidates on the air in a face-to-face exchange of views. 

We at NBC are gratified that this offer and the good faith it reflected played 
some part in eliminating the proposed legislation that would have arbitrarily 
appropriated a substantial amount of television time and facilities from broad- 
casters. The House sponsor of this legislation, Congressman Stewart Udall, 
of Arizona, graciously informed me that he was withdrawing his bill as super- 
fluous upon learning of the NBC proposal to present the candidates together 
in a regular interview series. And the identical Senate bill was not submitted 
to a vote. 

It was, instead, the joint resolution suspending the equal-time requirement 
for this campaign, with respect to the presidential and vice presidential candi- 
dates, that finally made possible broadcasting’s current “Great Debate.” At 
the moment that the Republican convention nominated Mr. Nixon for Presi- 
dent, a week after Mr. Kennedy had won the Democratic nomination, we dis- 
patched invitations by telegram to both candidates inviting them to take part 
in a special series of programs as originally proposed on the NBC television 
und radio networks, to be called “The Great Debate.” To the credit of both, 
they were quick to accept. 

I should like to nail some misconceptions about these unprecedented broad- 
casts. Because they are being presented at no cost to the political parties, some 
observers have mislabeled them “free time” and equated them with the programs 
that the abandoned legislation would have compelled broadcasters to put on the 
air. Most emphatically, they do not represent a donation of free time to the 
candidates, They are rather an exercise of broadcast journalism in which the 
candidates have agreed to appear within a framework calculated to stimulate 
a dignified, genuinely informative airing of their views, and to test those views 
against each other. 

The implementation of this framework was left for the candidates to develop 
through their own representatives in consultation with the networks. It was 
the candidates’ decision to engage in four of these broadcasts; the networks 
had offered as many as eight. 

Two formats have resulted from the collaboration between the candidates and 
the networks. Both entail the use of experienced newsmen whose questions are 
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intended to spotlight the issues and place the candidates’ positions in sharp 
focus. When this technique was announced, we heard some objections that it 
did not truly represent a debate and that it would somehow shortchange the 
public. Indeed, it may not fulfill the traditional conception of a debate. Yet 
I believe it is serving the public more effectively than the classie debating format 
might have done; it is a disciplined, clear-cut method of pitting the candidates’ 
arguments against each other—which is, after all, the quintessence of debate— 
while minimizing the formalities and flourishes that debaters are prone to 
indulge in at the expense of the issues themselves. 

Another misconception that the arrangements for these programs served to 
spread is of special interest to the advertising profession. It is the antiquated 
notion that a so-called public service program is not a public service if it is 
sponsored. By this odd reasoning, a broadcaster cannot serve the public unless 
he loses money. 

Actually, a broadecaster’s entire program schedule is a service to the public, 
and for that reason, I believe it is misleading to designate any particular pro- 
gram eategory as public service. What is usually meant by this designation, of 
course, is a program of an informational or educational character. Only last 
summer an FCC policy statement rebutted the old fallacy that an unsponsored 
program has special merit. 

To maintain, as some people still do, that certain programs should not be 
sponsored is a disservice not only to broadcasting but to the viewing and listen- 
ing public. Perhaps the most encouraging development in broadcasting in the 
last year or two is the dramatic upsurge in news and public affairs programing. 
It was recently estimated that, not counting special broadcasts arising from the 
election campaign, the United Nations and unpredictable news developments, 
there will be twice as many network news and publie affairs programs in prime 
evening time this season as last. Apart from the impetus of our times, and the 
initiative of broadcasters, this growth has been stimulated by a trend toward 
sponsorship of such programs by farsighted advertisers in the front rank of 
American industry. This is a trend to be encouraged, not undermined by an 
archaic view which seeks to place certain programs off limits to advertisers. 

That is why we at NBC saw no more objection to appropriate sponsorship of 
the Kennedy-Nixon broadcasts than to the sponsorship already found acceptable 
for the Presidential inauguration or, indeed, the current sponsorship of various 
network programs in which the candidates themselves are appearing. However, 
after one network publicly opposed any sponsorship of “The Great Debate,” the 
question was foreclosed. 

Perhaps some of those who resisted the possibility of sponsorship may retain 
traces of an ancient genteel distaste for advertising. May I remind you that 
advertising of any kind once had difficulty finding its way into the columns of 
the press. It took 25 years from the founding of England’s first newspaper in 
1622 for the first advertisement to appear; and it was almost 20 years later 
when the London Gazette decided to segregate its advertising in a special supple- 
ment, which it described as devoted to ads about books, medicines, and—here I 
quote—“other things not properly the business of a paper of intelligence.” 

We have come a long way since than. Advertising has earned a place as a 
vital constructive force in our society. Yet today advertising is under attack, 
perhaps as never before. To suggest that it is inadmissible in any undertaking 
of a medium that it supports is a form of surrender to that attack. At the same 
time, we cannot pretend for a moment that advertising is free of sins and 
shortcomings. , 

Let us face the fact squarely that all of us who are engaged in advertising 
can do much to enhance its acceptability, as well as its effectiveness, by the 
taste and responsibility we exercise in carrying out our jobs. The profession 
ean take some satisfaction in its recent efforts to raise advertising standards: 
we in broadcasting have also been striving to safeguard against excesses and 
impropriety and to encourage good taste. All of us must keep at it. 

Along with this continuing test of responsibility, broadcasters today face a 
special challenge growing out of the chance we have been given to present the 
presidential and vice presidential candidates. The resolution suspending section 
315 in this campaign places us under special scrutiny by the FCC, which must 
pass judgment on how fairly and conscientiously we fulfill our opportunity. Con- 
gress will be watching closely as well; so will our colleagues of the print media 
and, most important, so will the American public. 

What is at stake is nothing less than the freedom of expression that we believe 
the Constitution assures broadcasting as a medium of journalism. Broadcasters 
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chafing under the restrictions of section 315 have long warned that any curb on 
freedom of broadcasting is really a curb on freedom of the press. This bond 
between broadcasting and the press was never more vividly brought home than by 
two bills introduced in the House of Representatives a month or so ago. One 
bill would require newspapers to give equal space to all political candidates ; the 
other would require every newspaper to file with the Postmaster General and 
publish a periodic report on how much space it has devoted to each political 
candidate and party. Even the possibility of such legislation must be appalling 
to every American who values freedom. Yet if these identical restrictions can 
be maintained against television and radio, their extension to other media is also 
frighteningly logical. 

The limited suspension of section 315 places on trial the responsibility with 
which our medium can use this new opportunity to fulfill its potential in the 
public interest. By that token, it is also a test of whether the equal-time restric- 
tion should be permanently lifted ; and whether broadcasting should be freed of 
this restriction not only in a presidential campaign but across the board. 

We are in the process of fashioning a powerful new instrument of democracy. 
It is an instrument ideally suited to overcoming the barriers of bigness—the vast- 
ness of the country and our rapidly growing population—and giving all of us a 
sense of intimate political contact that a voter in Illinois could experience 102 
years ago at a Lincoln-Douglas debate. It is an instrument no less suited to 
modern local self-government than to a national election campaign. 

I am sure that by the time this campaign is over, broadeasting’s record of per- 
formance will demonstrate its fairness and responsibility: and I earnestly hope 
that it will be freed to operate fully in all phases of the political process, whether 
in national, State or local contests. 

If and when the remaining barriers of section 315 are removed, NBC will 
extend the technique of “The Great Debate” to the television and radio stations 
we own, for presenting the candidates and issues in political contests of particular 
interest in their areas. In the meantime, and as a token of our confidence in the 
service we can perform, we are undertaking pilot projects this month to test 
the political debate technique in broadcasting at the local level in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and New York. 

In each of these cities, political contests are being conducted that would not 
impose the burdens of presenting a multitude of candidates under section 315. 
In New York, our stations WNBC and WNBC-TYV will offer an opportunity for 
dehate between John Lindsay, the Republican incumbent, and William Vanden 
Heuvel, the Democratic challenger, in what is usually the city’s most closely 
watched and hotly contested congressional district—the 17th or so-called “silk 
stocking” district of Manhattan. 

NBC’s New York stations also plan a series of local debates of political issues 
between outstanding party spokesmen, who are not themselves candidates and 
therefore do not come under section 315. In this series, entitled “The New York 
Debate,” we hope to pit against each other such figures as Robert Kennedy and 
Leonard Hall, Governor Rockefeller and Governor Ribicoff, Averell Harriman 
and Thomas BE. Dewey. 

Here in San Francisco on KNBC, as well as in Los Angeles on KRCA and 
KRCA-TYV, we plan to experiment in a somewhat different direction. In seeking 
a compelling contest of sufficiently broad interest, we have found a highly con- 
troversial one—not between candidates but over a single issue. That is the fight 
over the statewide proposition to supply water to Southern California by building 
$1%, billion worth of dams in the northern part of the State. We hope to enlist 
an outstanding spokesman for each in a thoroughgoing airing of this highly 
important local issue. 

Arrangements are going forward to put these plans into effect while we move 
ahead with “The Great Debate” on a national scale. This is a momentous period 
for broadcasting and in the life of the Nation. Even after only one of the 
broadeasts in “The Great Debate” series, it has been widely recognized that 
television and radio are bringing voters a new perspective in their critical task 
of selecting a President. As Jack Gould wrote in last Sunday’s New York Times, 
“Overnight * * * there was born a new interest in the campaign that earlier 
had been productive of coast-to-coast somnolence.” 

sy performing its job of journalism with skill and fairness, broadcasting is 
demonstrating its unique ability to bring politics home to the public. In doing 
so, it is more than meeting the test imposed by the temporary and limited sus- 
pension of section 315. Its borrowed freedom should be made permanent—not 
as a benefit to broadcasting, but for the benefit of the public. When this is done, 
“The Great Debate” will become a lasting political institution that will reinforce 
the vigor of our country’s democratic heritage in the challenging years ahead. 
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BROADCASTING: A YEAR TO REMEMBER 


(Address by Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of the board, National Broadcasting 
Co., Ine., Broadcast Promotion Association, New Orleans, La., Nov. 14, 1960) 


It took me a year to keep this date with you. I was looking forward to address- 
ing last year’s convention of the BPA, but unfortunately the unexpected events 
of a turbulent period in broadcasting deprived me of that pleasure. I am happy 
to be with you today. 

The year behind us has been an eventful one, marked by a dramatic change 
in the posture of our industry. 

The quiz-show disclosures that filled the headlines a year ago sent a tidal 
wave rolling through television and radio. They properly drew attention to un- 
ethical practices that were victimizing broadcasters and the public alike—the 
kind of dishonesty to which no segment of American life has been immune. 
They inspired active measures, notably by broadcasters themselves, against these 
newly disclosed abuses. Beyond that, they prompted the industry to intensify 
its longstanding efforts against such abuses as plugs and kickbacks, and they 
stimulated its vigilance in maintaining high ethical standards throughout its 
operations. No responsible member of our industry could object to rigorous 
action to clean our house and the adoption of new procedures to keep it clean. 

Unhappily the quiz scandal was misused as the basis for a blanket indictment 
of the whole industry, marshaling old complaints against the entire program 
service, and challenging the fundamentals on which the American system of 
broadeasting is founded. The vast public never joined in the indictment, but 
these charges were pressed by a vigorous and influential minority. The result 
was probably the stormiest passage broadcasting has ever weathered. 

In the dark days when the storm was mounting in fury, a leading American 
ventured a confident prediction. He said: “The great days of the television 
industry are ahead. Its service in the public interest is just beginning, and in 
time we will look back to the present difficulties as merely a misstep on a long 
and ultimately successful climb.” 

I quoted that prediction about a year ago when the man who made it was a 
Senator from Massachusetts. I am delighted to quote it again, now that he is 
President-elect of the United States and there is proof on all sides that his 
prediction is coming true. 

It would be complacent to believe the storm is over and nothing but smooth 
sailing lies ahead. It would be equally wrong not to recognize the dramatic 
gains broadcasting has achieved in the year behind us, and the striking improve- 
ment in the posture of television among those who were quick to attack it. 

We owe it to ourselves to take account of this remarkable progress and to 
take heart from it. We owe it to our industry to analyze the sources of this 
new strength so that we can keep drawing upon them effectively in a future 
still beset with hazards. I would like to review this progress and examine what 
it suggests for the future, particularly for those of us who have a special con- 
cern for public attitudes toward the broadcasting industry. 

The most striking single achievement of broadcasting in reversing the fortunes 
of a year ago is the expanded role of television and radio in the vital national 
task of choosing a President. We have almost overnight gained general recog- 
nition that broadcasting is now the major instrument in waging a Presidential 
campaign. Only last week, Arthur Krock wrote in the New York Times, “* * * 
there is an object which is definitely the symbol of this campaign. The item, 
of course, is the television set. Through the new magic of electronics it has 
familiarized the voters with the candidates as no previous methods of com- 
munication ever could, and in three dimensions: physical, vocal, and the emana- 
tion from these of mentality and personality.” Most conspicuously, of course, 
this is reflected in the phenomenal response to “The Great Debate.” Ironically, 
this event is the most widely hailed in the history of broadcasting—and the one 
for which broadcasters have had to argue longest and hardest for a chance to 
present. 

However, “The Great Debate” is only one facet of broadcasting’s role in the 
campaign. The same legislation that made it practical, also freed us to present 
the major Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidates in other formats with- 
out incurring the penalty of offering equal time to a dozen or so fringe-party 
candidates. Asa result, even excluding the debates, far more time was devoted 
to presenting the candidates than ever before. On NBC, for example, we did 
so in the special hour-long weekly series, “The Campaign and the Candidates,” 
63190—60——-6 
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as well as “Meet the Press,” “The Dave Garroway Today Show” and other news 
and public affairs programs. These programs and presentations were not in 
any sense a donation of “free time” to the candidates or their parties. Rather, 
they represented the exercise of broadcasting’s journalistic right—the freedom 
to cover the men and issues of the campaign in accordance with our editorial 
judgment, and within formats of our own choosing, designed to inform the public 
as effectively and fairly as possible. 

The temporary legislative relief that made possible this expanded Presidential 
campaign coverage should now be made permanent and extended to State and 
local contests. There are hopeful signs that this will be done. Even if it is, 
we must recognize it will be harder to bring together the two major presidential 
candidates for “The Great Debate” in 1964 than it was in 1960. One of them 
will be in the White House. In the past, one of the factors standing in the 
way of debates between the candidates has been the natural reluctance of a 
Presidential incumbent to engage in such encounters with his challenger. 

Yet there is widespread agreement among most professional political observers, 
and, I believe, by the public as well, that these exchanges between the presi- 
dential candidates should become a permanent political institution. It may be 
to the electioneering advantage of an incumbent President to deny his lesser 
known opponent the unusual national attention that a televised debate would 
ensure. But it is to the advantage of the public, and in the clear interest of 
the country, for both candidates to become as well known as possible so that 
the choice between them can be made with the greatest knowledge of both men. 

In view of the widely recognized desirability of making “The Great Debate” 
a regular feature of American political life, I wired the two candidates on October 
11 appealing to each for his personal assurance that if he is again a candidate 
in 1964 he will take part in a series of these encounters with his opponent. 
Whatever the reason, neither candidate replied to this request. Yet I am hope- 
ful that the force of public opinion in 1964 will assure the perpetuation of these 
debates on an even more effective basis as part of our campaign process. 

Since television and radio are now playing such a significant role in our 
political life, it may not be unfitting for a broadcaster to make another proposal 
for 1964. I believe the time is past due to streamline the calendar of our 
quadrennial presidential campaign year. Last summer I ventured the opinion 
that our political conventions still adhere to archaic routine that prevents them 
from filling their potential for the millions of Americans who take part as 
viewers. After all, the purpose of the conventions is not only to nominate a 
ticket but to begin enlisting the support of the public for the party and its plat- 
form. Inasmuch as they now address themselves primarily to these millions of 
viewers, the conventions could become far more effective if they were rescheduled 
not only to occupy fewer days and fewer hours each day but to make more fruit- 
ful use of the hours when most Americans are able and willing to watch. I would 
not suggest this if I did not believe it could be done without in any way impairing 
the full deliberation of the parties in choosing their candidates. 

Overhauling the conventions would be a first step toward modernizing the 
presidential campaign year. When our parties convene in early July to nominate 
a ticket for a November election, they are clinging to a timetable fashioned a 
century ago in an age when space and time were far greater than they are 
today. It seems to me we can well afford to hold our national political con- 
ventions late in August and thereby shorten our future campaigns by at least 
6 weeks. 

With the new techniques of travel and communications now available, and 
the journalistic freedom of broadcasters made permanent, a campaign shortened 
by 6 weeks would enable the candidates to reach the electorate with the same 
impact as the overlong campaign just concluded. It would offer numerous 
advantages. It would cut down the enormous costs of the campaign for both 
parties. It would cut down the extraordinary strain and drain on the candidates 
themselves. It would enable Congress to extend a session in which there is 
usually a heavy backlog of unfinished business. It would reduce the period in 
which the conduct of the Nation’s foreign policy is handicapped by the exigencies 
of domestic politics. It would lessen the pressure to reach for new issues and 
thereby inject manufactured controversy. And it would invite a closer con- 
centration of public attention on the essential issues, free of the repetition and 
overexposure risked by the candidates in a long-drawn-out campaign. 

This proposal is altogether in keeping with an historic trend governing our 
national campaigns. The timetable for the conventions was not laid down by the 
Founding Fathers—indeed, there is no constitutional provision for any conven- 
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tions at all—but clearly reflects the limits imposed by the transportation and 
communications of the 19th century. The first conventions took place in Septem- 
ber and December, 1831—approximately a year before the 1832 election. As 
travel and communications improved, conventions came to be held closer to the 
election. Until the 1860’s, they usually took place in May, and as the century 
neared its close, they were moved upto July. In 1960, we are still clinging to the 
patterns of conventions which nominated McKinley and Bryan. 

I suggest we have lagged too long in moving the conventions up again. Since 
the last change, the whole mechanism of informing and enlisting public opinion 
has been drastically altered. Yet, despite the progressive rise of the mass- 
cireulation press, radio, television, and the jetplane, our political timetable 
is as much a relic as the buggy whip. 

If the greatest single factor to win broadcasting fresh laurels in the past 
year has been the coverage of the presidential campaign, it follows that we will 
not have the same opportunity for another 4 years. But, we cannot expect 
our critics and detractors to remain subdued for 4 years. I assure you that, 
much as we strive for improvement and much as we may achieve it, we will 
continue to hear complaints about mediocrity, violence, overcommercialization, 
too many programs of one kind, too few of another. Fortunately, broadcast- 
ing’s excellent showing in this election year is part and parcel of a larger trend 
that has been winning greater attention and respect from those who usually 
take a dim view of television and radio as media of popular entertainment 
and advertising. That trend is the great upsurge in news and public affairs 
programing. 

The industry has piled up an extraordinary record in this area. Since last 
spring, for example, the NBC Television Network alone has devoted 40 hours 
of special broadcasts to the United Nations, covering such events as the U-2 
debate, the Congo crisis and the recent session of the General Assembly. We 
broadcast another 17 hours of special programs on the abortive Summit Con- 
ference; President Eisenhower’s trips to the Middle East, Asia and Latin 
America; Premier Khrushchev in France, and President De Gaulle in New 
York. Before the election campaign began, we provided 98 hours of pre- 
convention and convention coverage from Los Angeles and Chicago. Our special 
coverage of the campaign itself through the election results occupied nearly 
40 hours. And all this was in addition to the regular daily news and public 
affairs schedule of “The Dave Garroway Today Show” and the “Huntley- 
Brinkley Report,” and such weekly programs as “Meet the Press,” “Chet Huntley 
Reporting” and “World Wide ‘60,” with which we pioneered hour-long weekly 
publie affairs shows in prime evening time. 

Radio, with its swiftness, flexibility and extended reach, has long established 
its special position as a news and information medium, with emphasis on 
service within the community. In the year just past, the radio networks have 
made further adaptations to the primacy of news and information and the 
accent on locally tailored service. 

Two factors are largely responsible for the great advance in news and public 
affairs programing over the last year. For the most part, it has resulted from 
the faithful reflection of an important and dramatic year of news developments. 
Stirring events have been played in the world and national arena, and broad- 
casting has been presenting and interpreting them. The other factor is the 
burgeoning interest on the part of audiences and advertised alike. Farsighted 
sponsors are supporting these programs in increasing numbers, and the shows 
themselves are consistently expanding their own following. This steadily 
growing interest is too firmly rooted to be merely a vogue, such as the cycles 
familiar to all branches of the entertainment world. It is vital and enduring. 

The season that began this fall promises even more than last in the public 
affairs area. The television networks will present nearly 190 hours of infor- 
mational programs in prime evening time—more than twice as many as last 
season—and this does not include spot news events, nor programs concerned 
with the recent election, nor any of the regular informational programs pre- 
sented in the daytime or early evening. 

Although public affairs is the most conspicuous area of growth, television 
has also been making steady progress in entertainment programing. Anyone 
who bothers to compare objectively the schedules of 5 years ago with those of 
today must be struck by the gains in balance and variety, the higher profes- 
sional quality, the major development of special shows and the remarkable 
increase in color. To take a single program category, for example, there have 
been some laments over the passing of numerous hour-long dramatic programs 
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seen weekly some 5 years ago. But very few of those modestly produced, 
largely repetitious programs stay in the memory. Today television drama 
has graduated to major productions, less frequent and less routine, harnessing 
the talents of the finest writers, directors, and actors. 

To return to the area of informational and cultural programs, it is not just 
the networks that have been making important strides in offering such pro- 
graming. The Television Information Office, which has made an extremely 
promising start in the eventful year gone by, recently published a handsome 
volume called “Interaction,” which details an imposing record of more than 
1,000 outstanding public affairs programs produced locally by television stations 
all over the country. The ingenuity, variety, depth and sheer volume of these 
programing efforts at the community level is most impressive. I’m confident 
that in studying this compilation you'll find some ideas that you’ll want to 
bring to the attention of your station management. 

That brings me directly to the role you as promotion managers can play to 
maintain and enlarge the gains we have made in the last year in the minds 
of an influential and numerous minority whose opinions can be vitally important 
to every station in the country. I hope you'll bear with me if these remarks 
are directed primarily to those of you in television. 

First, is your station carrying all the network information and cultural pro- 
grams that have become available to it in increasing numbers? I realize that 
you do not have the responsibility of programing your stations. But to the 
extent to which you may be able to make your voice heard, you have a pro- 
fessional axe to grind for these programs. If you are doing your job properly, 
you are concerned not only with audience promotion for your station but with 
promoting your station with your audience. 

Second, are you doing all you can to develop attention for your public af- 
fairs shows? In your eagerness to beat the drums for high-powered entertain- 
ment attractions, are you giving short shrift to informational programs? And 
when you do promote public affairs shows, are you applying your maximum 
skill and ingenuity? 

Over the years, the techniques of audience promotion have been nurtured 
into a persuasive art, but they have concentrated upon entertainment. In most 
instances, these techniques can be applied effectively to informational shows, 
but such programs often can benefit from special, imaginative treatment by 
promotion personnel. Our promotion people at NBC have been studying the 
specialty of building audience for these programs, and I have asked them to 
sit down with you in your shirtsleeve sessions and give you the ideas and 
techeniques they have developed. 

When you promote public affairs shows, you accomplish a double purpose. 
You help, of course, to build audience for a type of program which, contrary 
to some old notions, is showing itself capable of drawing viewers in the kind 
of numbers that draw sponsors. s3ut even among those whom you do not 
persuade to tune in, you help to build a favorable and more faithful impres- 
sion of your station and your industry. For those who criticize television as 
simply a medium of diversion, seem singularly unaware of the great range 
and variety of informational and cultural programs it constantly provides, 
week in and week out. 

Thank you again for letting me use my raincheck to come here today. The 
rainy season seems to be over for broadcasting, at least for the time being. 
There are still clouds above us, and we will have to count on some squalls 
ahead. But the horizon has never looked brighter. There is a new awareness 
of broadeasting’s power not only to amuse, relax, and engross us but to enlighten 
us and help us govern ourselves. It is a power we have hardly begun to tap. 
We must develop it and use it wisely. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING Co., 
November 21, 1960. 
To the TV-RaApro Epiror: 

“The Great Debate” is over, but it manages to remain a lively subject of 
debate itself, especially in the current spate of postelection analysis, hindsight 
and might-have-beenism. I have no political axe to grind, but inasmuch as I 
do have a personal and professional stake in “The Great Debate,” I’d like to join 
the discussion. 
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To keep things in perspective, the central fact about these four unprecedented 
broadcasts is hardly a matter of dispute: the programs have won almost uni- 
versal recognition as a major innovation in the democratic process. And by any 
criterion, they achieved tremendous impact. The attention they commanded 
from the American people is reflected in the fact that any one of the four broad- 
easts would qualify as the most-watched program in television history. The 
importance of their content may be measured by the acres of space they com- 
manded in the American press—including the verbatim publication of all four 
programs in the New York Times. The interest they stimulated in the campaign 
was, in my opinion, a key factor in the heaviest registration and the largest voter 
turnout in the Nation’s history. 

But “The Great Debate” also attracted a small swarm of qualms and quib- 
bles. As so frequently happens in television, much of this criticism was incon- 
sistent and even contradictory. For example, some complained that these tele- 
vision encounters smacked of entertainment and put the taint of theatricality 
upon the solemn business of choosing a President. Yet others—and, indeed, some- 
times even the same observers—criticized the debates as bland and lacking in 
the conflict of a true slugfest. 

The criticism—which was greatly outbalanced by the praise—was directed 
mostly at the format, with such arguments as these: it was not really a debate 
in the traditional sense; there was insufficient opportunity to develop arguments 
in depth or explore issues in detail; it placed a premium on qualities not of 
prime importance in a President of the United States; it made for repetition, led 
to questions that should not have been asked and answers that were shot from 
the hip. 

Yet, the format was the only one the candidates themselves would accept. 
Looking back on how it evolved, I must accept some share of the responsibility. 
Months earlier, before the resolution modifying section 315 in the closing days 
of the 86th Congress, I had proposed joint discussions by the candidates on 
hour-long editions of “Meet the Press,” which was the only feasible way of 
presenting them together under the legal restrictions then existing. After the 
lifting of these restrictions, we at NBC suggested that of the 8 hours we had 
originally proposed, 4 be devoted to regular debate between the candidates, and 
that the other 4 consist of panel interviews. It was our view—and one I still 
hold—that such a panel format provided a useful, effective means of pinpointing 
the issues, and, through discerning questions, developing responses in a frame- 
work designed for clear-cut comparison of the candidates’ positions. 

When representatives of all the networks sat down with representatives of 
the candidates to work out the actual details of the encounters, we broadcasters 
urged that at least some of the programs be devoted to traditional debate. Alter- 
nately, we proposed that the candidates question each other. But the form the 
programs finally took was the only one on which the broadcasters and the can- 
didates’ representatives could find common ground. 

“The Great Debate” may have had its faults and shortcomings, but these, it 
seems to me, were for the most part defects inherent in the American campaign 
process itself. 

It has been objected that the exchanges were not on a lofty intellectual plane, 
that the candidates resorted to sloganeering and emotional appeals. To the 
extent that this was true, I believe it was far less true of the televised encounters 
than of other forms of campaign expression. The level of discussion in “The 
Great Debate” was at least as high as that of any utterance by either of the 
candidates during the campaign. Any one of these programs offered the voter 
a far more solid basis of judgment than any number of rousing 8-minute speeches 
from the rear of railroad trains, or the exhortations at a party rally or the neces- 
sarily one-sided television talks given by each candidate alone. 

It has been objected that the broadcasts left it mainly to newsmen rather 
than to the candidates themselves to determine the issues for discussion. Yet 
a study of the debates will show they covered every issue that the candidates 
raised in their own barnstorming all over the country; the only exception was 
the religious issue, on which both men had made their positions clear repeatedly 
before the debates began. 

It has been objected that some of the questioning resulted in the creation of 
false issues. If that is a valid point, it should be directed not to the broadcasts 
but to the eandidates. Both showed themselves capable of declining to answer 
questions, such as the one asking whom they might name as Secretary of State. 
Similarly, they were in a position to decline any answers which, in their own 
judgment, would be inappropriate or imprudent. 
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It has been objected that the broadcasts provided a test of personality and 
physical appearance, of quick memory, articulateness, and debater’s skill—in- 
stead of such far more important presidential attributes as wisdom, judicious- 
ness, and patience. But these are limitations in the very nature of campaigning. 
Voters have always had to base their judgments—and properly—not only on a 
candidate’s record and what it suggests of his qualifications but on what he says 
and how he says it. Of all the public appearances through which a candidate 
seeks votes, none offers the opportunity for as much insight into the man, his 
mind, and his character as the appearance before the sharp eye of the television 
camera under the pressure of face-to-face exchanges with his opponent. Who- 
ever thinks that these debates are merely a candidate’s exercise in image pro- 
jection and audience manipulation is grossly underestimating the penetrating 
intimacy of the camera, the challenge of a highly tense situation and, most of 
all, the good sense of millions of Americans. 

I think the advantage of the panel format for “The Great Debate” far out- 
weigh the shortcomings. I hope that even those who differ with me will agree 
that the answer to these shortcomings is not to go back to the clambake and the 
torchlight parade but to improve and vary this valuable new instrument of 
democracy. These televised encounters represent the only means of enabling 
the whole American electorate to watch both candidates come to grips with the 
issues and each other, to give a total impression of their characters, their person- 
alities and their views, in circumstances where those views cannot be specially 
tailored to sectional tastes. 

The American people should and, I believe, will demand that “The Great De- 
bate” become a permanent institution. This view may meet resistance from poli- 
ticians who may be prone to assess an opportunity for broadcast debate in terms 
of partisan advantage or disadvantage. But the debates represent something 
far more important: they assure both candidates of equality of opportunity in 
reaching the public and, by doing so, they enable the public to make the crucial 
choice of a President with the fullest possible knowledge of both candidates. 
The public’s right to this knowledge must take precedence over any party's 
jockeying for political advantage, or the reluctance of one candidate to give his 
opponent the benefit of such a forum. 

Significantly, the crux of the matter is summed up in the wording of a sentence 
from a telegram I received last July 28. It read: “I believe you are performing 
a notable public service in giving the American people a chance to see the candi- 
dates of the two major parties discuss the issues face to face.” That is the lan- 
guage Senator Kennedy chose in replying to my invitation to him and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon to join in ‘““The Great Debate.” I believe it augurs well for another 
“Great Debate” in 1964. 

Sincerely, 
Bos SARNOFF. 


The CHarrman. The next witness will be another of our colleagues, 
Hon. John Monagan, Member of Congress from the Fifth District of 
the State of Connecticut. Congressman Monagan is a serious student 
in this field and has written a number of articles on the subject. 

We are delighted to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN MONAGAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Monaaan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before the committee. 

I think that my appearance comes at an appropriate time because 
in my statement T will recommend shortening the presidential cam- 

aign and I am very happy to have the eminent authority of Mr. 
ary who addressed himself to that point in the previous statement 
supporting my position. 

T do have a specific recommendation and in connection with that I 
would like the permission of the committee to insert in the record after 
my statement copies of my bill, H.R. 9584, and also of House Joint 
Resolution 547, which I filed in the last Congress, and also a copy of 
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an article, “Campaign for Short Campaigns,” which I wrote for the 
New York Times magazine of May 8, 1960. 

The CHarrMAn. Without objection, that will be so ordered. 

Mr. Monaean. In these demanding times, the United States can no 
longer afford the luxury of the three-ring political circus that passes 
for a presidential campaign. 

It is not only the fact that the eyes of the world are upon us that 
forces the conclusion that we must turn to a more rational type of 
canvass, but the knowledge that our present type of election combat 
serves no useful purpose. 

Our campaigns are presently objectionable for many reasons. They 
cost too much money, they cover too much ground, they are conducted 
in a big-top atmosphere, and they turn our candidates into physical 
wrecks. Others may cover these points in their presentations. I shall 
content myself with talking about the inordinate length of our presi- 
dential contests. 

Incidentally, the present system of primary contests complicates 
and extends our quadrennial debate, but I do not discuss the limitation 
of these elections because, altough I would favor this, this would in- 
volve State, rather than Federal questions. 

It is my thesis that our campaigns are too long and that their ex- 
tended length serves no useful purpose. So long as this extended 
yeriod served any useful purpose, I would preserve it in its present 
to but I am convinced from experience and from observation not 
only that it serves no constructive end, but that it has a contrary and 
harmful effect. 

I believe that an electorate can take only so much campaigning and 
I also maintain that candidates themselves are equipped to engage only 
in a reasonable amount of campaigning. Beyond this minimum point, 
there sets in an area of diminishing returns and as the period lengthens, 
the receptivity of the public decreases while the capacity of the candi- 
dates to communicate dips very sharply. 

In our over-long campaigns we finish with a public bored to dis- 
traction and candidates worn to the point of physical and emotional 
exhaustion. When this point has been reached, those who are running 
have become automatons, endlessly repeating the same catchwords 
while the voters, in self-defense, turn their television screens to 
westerns and whodunits. 

The remedy which I propose is to limit presidential campaigns by 
law. In the last Congress I filed bills which limited these contests to 
60 days. I do not feel that there is any magic in the 60-day period 
and to me 45 days would be adequate. I do contend, however, that 
there should be some maximum legal limit because it is too much to 
expect candidates or their managers to limit themselves in the heat of 
a presidential year. 

Other countries seem to be perfectly able to achieve adequate re- 
sults in a much shorter time than we. This year we had nearly 4 
full months between nomination and balloting, while in England the 
entire national election takes about 21 days, in Laos 45 days, in Israel 
about 60 days. 

My bill H.R. 9584 provides that no person nominated over 60 days 
before the election date shall run for the Office of President. My 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 547, proposes a constitutional 
amendment that would include in the qualifications for the Presidency 
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a requirement that the candidate be named within 60 days of election 
day. The latter alternative is presented to obviate constitutional 
questions. 

There will be objections to these measures, but I suggest that they 
are based in inertia and tradition more than in reason. 

I hope that this committee will consider my bills and will sug- 
gest to the Congress the desirability of a reform in line with this 
legislation. 

This is a time of crisis when all our institutions must be reexamined 
to test their utility. Certainly our electoral process is not sacrosanct 
and I contend that to make it work adequately we must cut out 
the nonsense and the acrobatics and get back to the real purpose of 
campaigns—the discussion of great. issues and the selection of the 
candidate giving the greater promise of being able to meet these 
issues cours igeously a nd effectively. 

I believe that a shorter presidential campaign would be a substan- 
tial step in the right direction. 

(The bills and articles referred to follow :) 


[From the New York Times magazine, May 8, 1960] 


CAMPAIGN FOR SHORT CAMPAIGNS—A CONGRESSMAN CONTENDS THAT MANny ILLS 
oF OvuR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION SysteEM CouLtp Be REMEDIED SIMPLY BY CuUT- 
TING THE TIME BETWEEN CONVENTIONS AND ELECTION Day 


(By John S. Monagan)? 
WASHINGTON. 

Any thoughtful American must admit that our Presidential campaigns have 
got completely out of hand. When it comes to the method of choosing our prin- 
cipal administrative officers, we rank at the bottom of the list of democratic 
countries. 

I find myself looking enviously at the efficient, brief, and effective manner in 
which England and Israel, for example, select their national governments. The 
contrast with our quadrennial Roman circus is no compliment to our political 
maturity. 

Our campaigns are objectionable for many reasons. 

They are overelaborate. Is there any real need for the pageantry and pomp? 
Do they really contribute to our understanding of the basic requirements of the 
country? Is it necessary that we have not only buttons and posters and news- 
paper advertising but also the live elephants and the prancing donkeys, the 
squads of winsome models and the helicopter rides? Is the apathy of the 
voting public so abject that it can be dissipated only by this sort of emotional 
shock treatment? 

Our campaigns generate more heat than light. What begins as a sober dis- 
cussion of national problems degenerates into an exchange of epithets and 
limping, laboratory-created catch phases. Frenetiec politicians shout about 
“slave-labor laws” and “red herrings” and “traitors to democratic principles” and 
“20 years of treason.” 

In the “give ’em hell” slam-bang campaign, candidates of stature often are 
pressed into positions that are not representative of their real thinking and 
that are not at all conducive to the enlightenment of the public, the objective 
of any campaign. One thinks, as an example, of the subsequent rueful apology 
of the late Wendell Willkie for his assurance during the 1940 campaign of 
American nonintervention in the European war. He justified his promises as 
campaign exuberance. 

Campaigns are unduly expensive. No one can say how much is really spent 
for a presidential election, but estimates run as high as $33 million. Democrats 
and Republicans ort over $7 million for radio and television alone in 1956. 
The Democratic National Committee as of this date is still $250,000 in debt 
as a result of the 1956 contest, and no one who has read of the pathetic week-end 
hat-passing to which the Truman emissaries were forced by opposition expendi- 
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tures in the 1948 campaign can be happy about a custom which requires this 
unseemly scramble for funds. 

Inevitably, too, as the devices become more elaborate and the demands more 
extreme, the fundraising becomes more dubious, and the resort to questionable 
sources and means becomes more common. The temptations inherent in this 
helter-skelter collection and distribution of vast sums have led to legislation 
like the imperfectly enforced Hatch Act and to laws limiting contributions. 

They have also resulted in various suggestions—that private campaign con- 
tributions be eliminated entirely, that reasonable election expenses be paid for 
by the Government or even that radio and TV networks, as public monopolies, 
be required to allocate regular program time to Presidential hopefuls. Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, always fertile in ideas, has come up with the suggestion 
that we inaugurate what I have called a “political community chest” which 
would finance campaigns by donations from millions of small contributors. 

Our campaigns emphasize the unimportant. They consume time and energy 
with silly ceremonies—with donning Indian headdress, milking cows, and laying 
wreaths. They require candidates to perform endlessly before audience after 
audience of sworn supporters instead of allowing them to preach to the uncon- 
verted or to persuade the unconvinced. 

They also interrupt our dealing with the problems of the country and of the 
world. Once the election machinery starts grinding, the chancellories of other 
nations lock up their files on American affairs and declare an unwilling recess in 
the discussion of vitally important international issues. 

The most regrettable aspect of our campaigns is their physical effect upon the 
candidates themselves. Most of us can recall Wendell Willkie stumbling through 
the final days of the 1940 contest, his eyes heavy with fatigne and his voice 
reduced to a hoarse croak. And I well remember seeing Adlai Stevenson, in 
New Haven in 1956, so tired that he could not have said whether he was in 
Connecticut or Illinois, losing his train of thought during his speech through 
sheer fatigue, and then, after the meeting, being stood up against a wall by 
party wheelhorses to pump the hands of the faithful. 

In spite of improved communications, the trend today is toward more travyel- 
ing and more speaking, instead of less. In 1932, Franklin Roosevelt traveled 
about 15.000 miles and made about 100 speeches. In 1956, Adlai Stevenson trav- 
eled 75,000 miles and made 300 speeches. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there are many ways in which our campaigns can 
be made more effective and I suggest that it would be a distinct public service 
to provide some measure of improvement. 

I believe that the principal place to attack the abuses which I have described 
is on the point that can most easily be adjusted—the length of our campaigns. 
If the campaigns could be shortened, I am confident that many of the other objec- 
tionable features would be reduced and possibly eliminated. 

Under our present system, the Democratic convention will open at Los Angeles 
on July 11 with the nomination coming on or abont July 14, while the Republican 
convention will open at Chicago on July 25 with the nomination coming on or 
about July 29. 

Since election day will he November 8, there will be nearly 4 full months be- 
tween nomination and balloting for the Democrats and almost 314 for the Republi- 
cans. And, candidates being competitive, and campaign managers being insistent, 
this means that the candidates will begin peddling their wares as soon as they 
decently can after the close of the convention. 

Surely, these contests are now too long: undoubtedly their prolongation heyond 
a certain stage yields no dividends for the country or for the candidates them- 
selves. What that stage is no one can say exactly, but that it exists is certain. 

My own boiling point may be abnormally low, but T feel that all the amenities 
and necessities of an election debate could easily be satisfied in 2 months. The 
British, whose campaigns used to run on for several months now hold them to 
approximately 20 days from the time of the issuance of the original writ to the 
day of election. (Churchill posited a 17-day period in the crucial postwar elec- 
tion of 1945.) No one has ever suggested that English candidates suffer as a 
result. 

Certainly IT would not want to choke off any presidential aspirant so long as 
his lahors served a good purpose, but when he begins to talk more and more to 
himself, and his audience resolutely switches to “What’s My Line?’ or “Gun 
Smoke” through sheer boredom, I submit that the time has come to ring the bell. 
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(It should be noted that the deadening effect of too much campaigning upon 
the candidate and upon the public results in part from the time involved in pri- 
maries, which must be added to the presidential campaign itself. But primaries 
are regulated by State law and their limitation on a national basis would run 
into technical and practical difficulties that would not be involved in the regula- 
tion of national elections. ) 

As a start toward solving a critical campaign problem, therefore, I have intro- 
duced two bills in Congress to limit our presidential campaigns to 60 days from 
nomination to election. 

House Resolution 9584 provides that no person nominated over 60 days before 
the election date shall run for the office of President. House Joint Resolution 
547, which is calculated to eliminate constitutional objections, proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution that would place in the qualifications for the Presidency 
a requirement that the presidential candidate be named within 60 days of elec- 
tion day. These bills would have no effect on the 1960 campaign. 

There is, of course, no magic in the 60-day period. It simply seems to be a 
reasonable outside limit. (Laos nominates 45 days before the actual balloting 
date; the Israelis average 60 days for their canvass.) A shorter period than 60 
days would be perfectly acceptable to me and I believe that 6 or 7 weeks would be 
entirely adequate. 

In considering the advisability of shorter campaigns, it is illuminating to hear 
what the experts have tosay. Surely no more reliable testimony could be elicited 
than that from men who have been through the campaign mill themselves. 

Senator Thomas J. Dodd, who in 1958 battled his way through a combined 
primary and election campaign in Connecticut, wholeheartedly agrees that presi- 
dential campaigns should be shortened. 

“Campaigns are much too long,” he says, “and also much too costly. The 
British have real controls and enforce them and I think we've got to come to it 
here, too. It’s the only way it can be fairly done because nowadays the amount 
of money spent is just shocking and unnecessary.” 

Senator Dodd adds his opinion that the campaign should really not be of more 
than 4 weeks’ duration. 

Representative Chester Bowles, who was Dodd’s main opponent in the Con- 
necticut senatorial primary contest, not only would limit presidential campaigns 
to 60 days but would extend the limitation to all contests involving candidates 
for Congress and State oflice. 

“This is not a question merely of ever-growing financial costs, many of which 
are far greater than Our political parties, the candidates or their supporters 
can be expected to meet,” Bowles says. “It is also a serious question of the 
wear and tear on the candidates themselves, the nervous exhaustion, the endless 
speechmaking and the sleepless nights of travel and talk.” 

Senator Hubert Humphrey, when he paused temporarily in the midst of the 
recent Wisconsin primary, expressed the fervent hope that the limitation might 
be extended to primary campaigns as well as regular elections. 

Senator Estes Kefauver, who slogged his lonely way through mile after mile 
of primary contests and then went through a presidential campaign as candidate 
for second place on the ticket in 1956, believes that some restriction is advisable. 

“T certainly can understand,” he says, “how a long campaign can be a drain 
on the physical and emotional resources of candidates. No one knows this better 
than I and I would be in favor of doing anything possible, within constitutional 
limits, to shorten the campaign period.” 

Jim Farley, not unacquainted with presidential campaigns, agrees with the 
objectives of shortening them, as does Paul Butler, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Senator Thruston B. Morton, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, also approves the purpose of the bills. 

All three, however, have some reservations—natural enough in those con- 
cerned with the mechanics of campaigns and bound by tradition. 

Farley feels that “the idea is all right,’”’ but that there might be a time problem 
in getting the national campaign machinery under way in a shorter period. 
Butler says that “long campaigns impose an unconscionable physical drain on 
the candidates,” but he is chary of any limitation that might prevent the Ameri- 
can public from fully knowing the candidates or understanding the issues.” 

Morton says, “I certainly agree that a long campaign is tough on the physical 
and emotional resources of the candidates and party managers.” He would 
move warily, however, on any limitation of the time which might be available 
to establish customary campaign apparatus. He has some feeling that the size 
of our country makes our problem different from that of the British. He also 
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believes that the primary is a greater drain on candidates than final election, 
but he asserts that these qualifications in no way lessen his sympathy for the 
“end objective” of limitation. 

I concur with everything that these professionals say, but I submit that the 
2-month period, properly used, provides adequate time to accomplish the pur- 
poses they set forth. 

Of course, there have been objections to my proposal. It is pointed out that 
the presidential nominee is the head of a ticket on which many others, including 
Senators and Representatives are running, and that their demands for a per- 
sonal appearance by him to help them necessarily make for a long and grueling 
campaign. It is my opinion that the value of such appearances is overrated and 
that they can be largely eliminated with profit to the candidates and without 
injury to the ticket. Even now, off-year and special elections do not enjoy the 
presence of presidential candidates and they have adequately served their 
traditional purpose. 

Some also feel that my proposal flies in the face of the American tradtion of 
giving free rein to political discussion. Others believe that any such limitation 
would prove beneficial to the party that was better financed. Still others point 
to specific campaigns—such as the Truman 1948 election—and argue that they 
would have resulted otherwise but for the length of the canvass. 

I find none of these arguments convincing. Proper organization can adjust 
itself to a different time schedule. To the Trumanites I would say that a 12- 
month campaign would probably have several shifts of voter sentiment depend- 
ing on economic or political developments, but that is no reason to make our 
campaigns longer than they are. 

Apathy and an unwarranted regard for tradition will suggest reasons against 
change. But the full realization of our democratic potentialities requires that 
we suppress our native exuberance, cut out the unnecessary horseplay and get 
back to the real purpose of campaigns—the discussion of the issues affecting our 
national destiny and the selection of the candidate offering the greater evidence 
that he will meet those issues with courage and vision. 





{H.J. Res. 547, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to qualifications for election to the offices of President and Vice President of the 
United States. 


Resolwed by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article is proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 


“Section 1. No person nominated as the candidate of a political party for 
election to the office of President or Vice President of the United States shall 
serve in such office for the term for which he was nominated if such person 
was nominated with respect to that election as the candidate of such political 
party for such office more than sixty days before the day established for the 
appointment of the electors of President and Vice President of the United States 
for that term. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall take effect at the beginning of the first calendar 
year which begins after the date of ratification of this article. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the date of its submission.” 





[H.R. 9584, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To establish certain qualifications for election to the offices of President and Vice 
President of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That no person nominated as the candidate 
of a political party for election to the office of President or Vice President of 
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the United States shall serve in such office for the term for which he was nomi- 
nated if such person was nominated with respect to that election as the candi- 
date of such political party for stch office more than sixty days before the day 
established for the appointment of the electors of President and Vice President 
of the United States for that term. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect January 1, 1964. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. We certainly will give at- 
tention to the bill you have introduced. 

Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brren. You don’t believe the two chairmen of the two parties 
can do this by agreement ? 

Mr. Monagan. I took the liberty of consulting Mr. Farley and Mr. 
Morton and Mr. Butler, who was the chairman of the Democratic 
party at the time, and I think that the professionals are so wrapped 
up in the details of campaigning that they always want more time. 
I think you would have difficulty in getting an agreement, as I believe 
Mr. Sarnoff suggested. I think the. professionals want more time to 
get the television ready, they want more time to prepare the minutia 
of the campaign. 

Mr. O’Brien. One thing concerns me. What happens where the 
candidate is the encumbent and he is the obvious candidate even be- 
fore he is nominated? Doesn’t he have an advantage over the fellow 
who might be limited to 45 days? 

Mr. Monagan. Of course, the presidential nomination is limited 
but actually, a prospective nominee would have many opportunities 
for publicity prior to the time of the nominating convention. 

Mr. O’Brien. He would do that anyway. 

Mr. MonaGan. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brren. Thank you very much. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Cramer? 

Mr. Cramer. Of course, under the present Constitution, do you feel 
the House or the Congress would have the power to pass such a bill 

rather than propose a constitutional amendment ? 

Mr. Monacan. That is the question. I am not in a position to make 
any definitive statement on that, but that is why I provided for a 
constitutional amendment in House Joint Resolution 547. 

Mr. Cramer. It would be my opinion in the absence of thorough 
examination that there is nothing in the Constitution giving the Con- 
gress that authority. It has been vested in the political parties, and 
therefore, to give Congress that authority as a legislative body would 
require some constitutional provision authorizing Congress to take 
such action or setting out the specific qualifications. Don’t you think 
so? 

Mr. Monacean. I am aware of that position. You may very well be 
right. 

“Mr. Cramer. As I understand it, your position is that. you do not 
think the Democrat or Republican ‘committees who make the final 
decision on the time of the nominating conventions are willing to 
accept that responsibility, particularly in view of their experience in 
the recent election ? 

Mr. Monaaayn. I do not believe it is in human nature for candi- 
dates or managers who are wrapped up in a contest in a political 
fight, so to speak, to limit it. I think they always want more time, 
and my discussion with these gentlemen has indicated to me that that 
would be their tendency. 
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Mr. Cramer. Do you feel that if it is good for the President and 
Vice President, it is equally good for Members of the House and 
Senate ? 

Mr. Monaaan. I think the principle would hold true. I have lim- 
ited it arbitrarily to the presidential campaign. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Devine? 

Mr. Devine. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you again, very much, Mr. Monagan. 

Mr. Monaaan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Will Mr. Maurice Rosenblatt come around? Mr. 
Rosenblatt represents the National Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress. 

Your committee has been working on this matter for a long period 
of time, as I recall. We appreciate your willingness to give us your 
views, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE ROSENBLATT, NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR AN EFFECTIVE CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Mr. Rosensiatr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We want 
to thank the committee. We are very grateful for the opportunity to 
appear before your committee. I don’t have a formal statement. I 
would like to make a few observations germane to the discussion here 
today. 

We want to point out this committee—your committee—is per- 
forming a most valuable service in going into this matter. The ques- 
tion of the for m, the expense, the length, the nature of campaigning, 
is no longer a superficial matter. It goes down to the very heart of 
representative democracy. We are not in favor of the kind of reform 
that tries to take politics out of politics. We are very much in favor 
of the political process as it is understood but what has happened in 
America today is that all sorts of things have intervened in this proc- 
ess and now to run for public office you have to be a showman, an 
advertising technician, you have to rely upon other techniques and 
other devices that interpose themselves and that prevent the normal, 
healthy representation of the people by their spokesmen. . This has 
become so elaborate that there is no question but what we have gotten 
away from the original purpose of the election. 

I think the question of the length of the election is a very valid one 
and goes down to the heart of this. Historically we have been having 
shorter and shorter periods of election but now it seems the needle has 
become stuck on this idea that the conventions are going to be in the 
“arly summer and then you have 4 or 5 months of arduous, mankilling 
campaigning. 

This length causes all kinds of other problems to arise. In a na- 
tional campaign or in certain States a candidate does his campaigning 
and then has to do it over again. He gets unstuck. You have the new 
expense of polling, this business of market sampling in politics where 
you take a poll which is expensive—I have never seen a statewide 
poll that cost less than four or five thousand, and that is a bargain— 

ut you take the poll at the beginning of the campaign and you have 
to take another one in the middle to find out whether things have 
changed. Then maybe you have to take another poll at the end of 
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the campaign to see how you are going to do. These polls are very 
expensive. They do not perform an educational function in terms of 
the informing of the voter of the issues. They are part of the tech- 
nical apparatus that our method of campaigning has acquired. 

I am certainly under no circumstances opposed to polling or this 
type of survey, but it has gotten beyond any kind of rational pro- 
portion here. 

That is just one of the factors. 

I think it is interesting to look at a sister democracy. Look at the 
British. I realize when they are electing their Parliament they are 
also electing their executive branch, their executive deriving from the 
Parliament. However, there are some interesting lessons to be learned. 
Perhaps for that very reason the election for a Parliament fulfilling 
both the equivalent of our election for President as well as for the 
Congress is even more crucial in a way in their society and when a 
man stands for Parliament also you are voting for him as an elector, 
in effect, for the National Government. 

Their campaigns take about 3 weeks and they have very set pro- 
cedures for the timing of these campaigns. They have, of course, 
more than two major political parties. There are three or four. Yet 
it works well. 

I would like to read a few notes about the British method of timing: 

An act of 1949 consolidated and updated most of the previous election legisla- 
tion in England. It provides that when it has been decided to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, the Sovereign issues two edicts, one dissolves the old and the other sum- 
moning a new Parliament. A candidate must be nominated on a prescribed 
nomination paper which must state his name, residence and description and 
occupation. Two voters must sign as proposers and seconders and eight others 
as dissenters. The candidate must consent to his nomination. Nomination 
papers are filed on the day after the publication of the notice of election but not 
later than 8 days after the date of proclamation summoning the new Parliament, 
The candidate or someone on his behalf, generally a local association, must post 
a deposit of 150 pounds, about $420, with the nomination papers, which is for- 
feited if he fails to get at least one-eighth of the total votes cast in his con- 
stituency. All polling in a general election must take place on the same day, 
the ninth clear day after the last day for delivery of nomination papers. 

This covers a total of 3 weeks’ time and after 3 weeks, approxi- 
mately, the election is held. 

They have a very stringent Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act 
written in 1883, which created the position of Election Agent to fix 
on one person responsibility to the candidate and the public to do all 
that is necessary to act in the candidate’s behalf financially. He may 
be paid or a volunteer and the candidate may be his own agent. The 
candidate may employ many volunteers who are unpaid but he may 
have only one agent. All orders for printing, advertising, must. be 
given by the candidate or his agent. Unauthorized persons are 
guilty of corrupt practices if they incur expenses in issuing adver- 
tisements, et cetra, to promote the election or defeat of a candidate. 
The name and address of printer and publisher must be on all bills, 
brochures, et cetra, and no payment must be made or offered for 
exhibiting them except the usual fee to an advertising agent in the 
ordinary course of business. There is no limit on the number of 
meetings a candidate may hold and during an election a candidate is 
entitled to use the schools or public meeting rooms in the constituency. 
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Regarding broadcasting, their practice is as follows: During a 
general election special arrangements are made for election broadcast 
by the BBC in consultation with the main political parties. By agree- 

ment in the 1955 general election the Conservative and Labor Parties 
each had four broadcasts of 20 minutes and three TV broadeasts. 
The Liberal Party had one 20-minute sound and one 15-minute TV 
broadcast. 

Use of facilities outside the U.K. for election propaganda is pro- 
hibited. 

On campaign expenses the campaign exependitures are strictly 
regulated by law. Infringement involves severe penalty including 
annulment of the election if the winner is found to have transgressed. 

The maximum that may be spent by a candidate in a bureau, which 
is an urban district, in a bureau constituency is £450, which is about 
$1,260, plus 114 pence for each voter on the register in the constituency. 
That 114 pence would be the equivalent of about 2 cents in our money 
and the constituency, the average parliamentary constituency in Eng- 
land has about 55,000 voters, so it is approximately half our sm: allest 
congressional constitutency. That means that the candidate would be 
allowed to spend up to about $2,000 other than this limit that is placed. 

In a county constituency the same basic law pertains but they are 
allowed 2 pence per registered voter. 

A candidate is entitled to send to every voter in his constituency 
postage-free—this is whether he is an incumbent or seeking election— 
he is allowed this privilege, he may send one piece not exceeding 2 
ounces. He is also allowed to spend up to £100 on his personal 
expenses, including travel and hotels. He must render an account of 
these expenses. No expenses for election of the candidate may be 
paid by anyone other than the candidate, his agent, or anyone au- 
thorized by them. After the election the agent must file a return of 
all election expenses. These are posted and published. The agent's 
fee. if he is paid, must be included. 

There are somewhat different amounts of money permitted in Ire- 
land for some reason, or Northern Ireland. The national parties are 
allowed limited expenditures for general publicity. 

In England, of course, they have a much higher participation of 
voters than we do over here. There isn’t quite the problem of getting 
out the vote. The voters are there and they do vote; up to 80 percent ; 
I believe, in a recent election—82.6 percent voted. 

I think that there are some very valuable lessons that we might 
learn by studying the British proceeding, both in terms of the length 
of the election and in terms of the controls on money. Our committee, 
the National Committee for an Effective Congress, is very concerned 
in the money aspect. Our job is to raise money for candidates whom 
we endorse at their request. 

Weare familiar with this problem. Very frankly, this has become 
an onerous burden on any candidate; a man who might be excellent 
in terms of public life, public office, would make a fine representative 
in the House or Senate, may have neither skill nor taste for fundrais- 
ing. He may have no personal resources. Unless he raises money, he 
cannot run. We find amongst many friends we have in Congress that 
they have to spend an inordinate amount of their time raising money 
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in order torun. This is one of the problems of campaigning and they 
cannot do a complete job in their campaign. They are always leaving 
the campaign, particularly if they are running for statewide office. 
There are certain counties they cannot cover. It is just physically 
impossible to go to the political meetings and then to visit the particu- 
lar individuals or small groups who might be able to help finance their 
campaign. This has become competitive. Each party says the other 
party is going to spend so much money so on are going to have to 
come close to that. 

Each party believes that the other one is spending more, as a result 
of which this competition feeds itself and it gets more and more ex- 
pensive. Each campaign year the parties are shocked and they say 
they must put a ceiling on it. Yet it continues and accelerates. A 
statewide candidate in a western State reported spending $400,000, 
and this was his report to one county; his total expense in that cam- 
paign would probably run very close to three-quarters of a million 
dollars. 

Incidentally, he lost. His opponent, the incumbent Senator from 
that State was ‘compelled to spend a good deal of money and I believe 
all of the expenditures in that State were greatly increased because 
this one man was able to put out that kind of money. Every other 

candidate for Governor, for Congress, for Senate, ‘felt “My good- 
ness, he is the only man running. “He has the State saturated.” 

All kinds of materials that we borrowed from the advertising sales 
department now became political terms. A candidate must reach 
saturation, he exposes himself, he gets overexposed, you have plugs 
on television and radio that say nothing but “Vote for Andy, he is 
dandy,” with the idea if you say this often enough when the voter 
looks at the ballot he will vote for this candidate. It is an insult to 
the intelligence of the voter and distracts from the essential, which is 
the political problem for the country and the democracy is not well 
served in that respect. 

I would like to suggest to the committee four specific reforms, if I 
may. First, that something very specific be done about the length 
of the « campaign and the way that could be is to deal with the question 
of the primaries. 

The primaries and dates for the primaries are a State matter. How- 
ever, we should like to suggest this: That your committee and the 
similar committee in the Senate set up a small special agency of 
Congress be established with the proper funds and staff to handle this 
question of studying the State and primary election laws with the 
idea of possibly making some recommendation. I am not advocating 
a constitutional amendment. This can be done by persuasion, by 
education, but it should be done rapidly. The primary election laws 
could be made fairly uniform over the country, depending upon the 
judgment of each State but it certainly should be early in Septem- 
ber, some time around Labor Day, which would shorten the general 
election period. We are very conscious of the fact that the incum- 
bent has the advantage and that the challenger may be somewhat 
shortchanged by this “arrangement. On the other hand, there are 
definite advantages to the challenger in this also. 

You gentlemen know better than anybody that the Congressman 
who is elected for 24 months has to spend 6 of those 24 months in active 
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campaigning and perhaps 6 in preparatory campaigning and this is 
both killing and ineffective. 

We should require and enforce complete and rapid disclosure of all 
campaign contributions, direct and indirect, to all candidates for na- 
tional office and to all committees supporting such candidates, includ- 
ing committees active in primaries and committees confining their 
activities to one State or to one candidate. This information should 
be made available periodically according to some schedule such as 
that now followed in reports to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This situation where one candidate reports spending $400,000 in one 
county, I believe that he made that report. He was only required 
to make that report after the election. Well, it does no good after the 
election. We have no objection to a man if he has that kind of means 
—_ his own money if he wants to spend it to run for office, but 
the public should know that he is spending his own money and he 
should know it before the election. They may approve of it. They 
may like it. Likewise, if a candidate is getting his financing from 
hundreds of people or thousands of people or from labor unions or 
from manufacturers’ associations, this, too, should be known prior to 
the vote and it should not be on file in only one obscure little place in 
the fourth flood of a building 2,000 or 3,000 miles away. 

Regarding an agency of the Congress, which I spoke of, we would 
advocate that this agency provide standard forms for the filing of 
reports to deter evasion or omission and make easier reading and com- 
parison of the reports. There is no standard form at the present time. 

Finally, no campaign committee should be permitted to undertake 
activity that would be reportable under the law without first filing 
official notice of intention to do so with the agency that might instruct 
it in the reporting requirements and hold it to those requirements. 

The last recommendation we would like to set forth is the one re- 

arding the shortage of political money. Every encouragement in 
aw and practice should be given to the broadening of the base of 
political financing and encouraging contributions from as many people 
as possible in small amounts. If this is done no candidate will be un- 
der —- to seek support from special groups or interests which 
would involve him in open or ienplind cotaniaenantie In order to en- 
courage contributions from many more individuals or citizens we 
would favor a tax credit such as that proposed some years ago by the 
late Senator Neuberger in the Neuberger amendment. I believe this 
was a specific tax forgiveness. After you figured out your total tax, 
you would then present a receipt from an authorized or accepted 
Cpe committee, let’s say for $10 and you could take $10 off your 
nal tax. This would equalize the payment across the board. 

We also favor and would be willing to support a proposal such as the 
publisher of the Washington Post, Mr. Philip Graham, for a non- 
— fundraising effort under the auspices of organizations like the 

ational Advertising Council. We believe measures such as these 
would go far to eliminate abuses and that it is awfully hard to have 
elaborate regulations which invite evasion right away and create new 
areas for public immorality. ‘The best policing device is the rapid and 
total disclosure and the —— participation or the maximum par- 
ticipation by the public. ank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. For the record, will you tell us something about 
the composition of your committee and how you secure your mem- 
bers. Where your headquarters are located ? 

Mr. Rosensxiatr. Yes, sir. The Committee for an Effective Con- 
gress was founded in 1948. It is a voluntary political organization. 
The first chairman of the committee was the playwright, the late Rob- 
ert Sherwood. The present chairman of the committee is Mr. Sidney 
H. Scheuer. The board of the committee is a board made up of dis- 
tinguished citizens who are interested in public affairs, they are 
mostly writers, historians, journalists, businessmen, and philanthro- 
pists. They are not officeholders. We have a tradition of not having 
political officeholders on the committee as such. 

The committee solicits funds across the country by mail and by 
meetings to support men who are running from the Senate and the 
House, where in the judgment of the committee these men are superior 
and have some special quality which would be of national importance 
to have in the National Legislature. 

The contributions come from every State in the Union. This last 
year, I believe, we received contributions from approximately 15,000 
individuals. These people gave an average of about $10 apiece. It 
balances out that way. There were a great many $1 contributions 
and there were a few who gave $100 or $500 or $1,000 but, across the 
board, it came to that amount. These people contribute because they 
believe in good government. They never have any access to the candi- 
date to whom they have contributed in terms of seeking a favor as such. 
They are not people who look up on politics in those terms but, rather, 
in good government terms and they feel that a Member of the Congress, 
particularly the U.S. Senate, is a matter of national concern. 

Tn a sense this committee came into being to compensate for some of 
the abuses that we have been talking about and to create a kind of 
public resource for candidates who are of national significance. 

The CHatrmMan. Does this committee have regular meetings or an- 
nual or semiannual or monthly meetings? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. The committee has regular meetings, and, then it 
has meetings frequently—special meetings—when the matter of elec- 
tions come up. The committee will probably—well, let me give you a 
specific example: There is a vacancy that is open in the State of Wyo- 
ming. If there is to be a special election and the candidates from 
Wyoming seek our support, we will certainly have a meeting, and we 
will try to meet them personally and have contact with them and de- 
cide whether this is a Senate race that the Committee for an Effective 
Congress is concerned with. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a subcommittee to examine the quali- 
fications of the candidates? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. Wherever we can, Mr. Chairman, we either have a 
representative of our committee visit the candidates in question in 
their State, or when they come to Washington. We have a subcom- 
mittee which tries to meet with them here in Washington. The Wash- 
ington members of the committee include Dean Francis Sayre of the 
Washington Cathedral; Mr. Duncan Phillips, the art collector; Robert 
Nathan, the economist; and Michael Straight, publisher; Gerhard P. 
Van Arkel, the attorney; and myself. If it is warranted, we ask the 
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candidate to either come to New York or come to Washington, wher- 
ever we can get together the greatest number of members of the com- 
mittee, but the actual decision is made in the polling and the canvass- 
ing of the whole committee of about 30 members who are scattered 
all over the country. Complete data, as much complete as we can get, 
is sent to them, and they study it and report back on their decisions. 

I must say that most of the decisions of the committee are unani- 
mous. We sometimes find that one of the Democrats on the committee 
is reluctant to go for a Republican for party reasons, and he will not 
be of record, or vice versa; there may be Republicans that would 

rather not. go for a Democrat in a particular situation and just do not 
vote on that one. But the sentiment of the committee is fairly 
unanimous. 

The Cuatrman. Do the candidates seek your endorsement before 
you go into his qualifications, or do you on your own motion go into a 
congressional district, for instance, and pick out your choice for Con- 
gress from among the aspirants ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. This has varied, Mr. Chairman. In the earlier 
years we would sometimes hear of a Member of the Senate or the 
House and be attracted by his record and ask him whether he might 
be in trouble or whether he would want our help or endorsement, if 
he did not know about the committee. 

In the last election we were somewhat surfeited with requests from 
all over the country, and we took the position that, first of all, this is 
not our money. We do not have a fund that we divide up. This 
money is raised in behalf of certain candidates. In that sense we are 
more or less an agent for the candidate. We put out a digest and a 
letter saying this is the picture, and these are the Democratic incum- 
bents who are running, or these are the Republicans who are running 
who deserve support. We do not solicit funds, for Democrats and 
for Republicans, in most cases, from the same people. They are dif- 
ferent people. We never support people against each other, and let 
me make that clear. Where there are two men, in our opinion, of equal 
stature, we just stay out of the race. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. O’Brien, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cramer, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cramer. Do you have stationery there indicating who your 
officers and board of directors are ? 

Mr. Rosensiatt. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Cramer. Would you submit that for the committee ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. What is the political makeup of those officers ? 

Mr. Rosensuatr. The political makeup, I would say, was predomi- 
nantly Democratic. The makeup of the board 

Mr. Cramer. Do you feel they are capable, then, of making an 
impartial decision on a nonpolitical basis as to what candidate should 
be supported ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you have a list of the 30 committee members whom 
you savy make a determination as to who shall be supported ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. I have a list which I will submit. 

Mr. Cramer. May I see it ? 

Mr. Rosensiatt. Yes. 
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(The list referred to follows :) 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR AN EFFECTIVE CONGRESS 


Chairman: Sidney H. Scheuer Secretary : Susan M. Lee 
Vice Chairman : George R. Donahue Treasurer : Charles Rose 


BOARD OF ADVISERS 


Sidney H. Scheuer, chairman: Corporation executive, former president of 
Society for Ethical Culture, former executive director of the Foreign Eco- 
nomics Administration. 

George R. Donahue, vice chairman: Labor relations consultant, former presi- 
dent, Association of Catholic Trade Unionists. 

Susan M. Lee, secretary: Vice president of National Recreation Association. 

Charles Rose, treasurer: Investment broker. 

Maurice Rosenblatt, chairman of advisory board : Publicist. 

George Backer: Publisher, author. 

Laird Bell: Lawyer, university trustee, corporation director. 

George Biddle: Artist and author. 

Henry Seidel Canby: Chairman of editors, Saturday Review of Literature. 

George Hamilton Combs: Lawyer, radio commentator. 

Angier Biddle Duke: Diplomat, philanthropist. 

Alan Green: Advertising executive. 

Alvin H. Hansen: Professor of economics, Harvard University. 

Mark de Wolfe Howe: Professor, Harvard University. 

Gardner Jackson: Labor relations consultant. 

Isidore Lipschutz: Corporation executive, philanthropist. 

Marshall MacDuffie: Lawyer, writer. 

Archibald Macleish: Poet. 

Robert R. Nathan: Economist. 

George EB. Outland: Professor, San Francisco State College. 

Duncan Phillips: Museum director, author. 

James A. Pike: Bishop, Episcopal Diocese of California. 

Robert W. Ruhl: Publisher of Medford Mail Tribune, Oregon. 

Thibaut de Saint Phalle: Lawyer, corporation executive. 

Francis B. Sayre, Jr.: Dean, Washington Cathedral. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger: Professor of history, Harvard University, retired. 

David Scoll: Lawyer, Federal Government official. 

Harry Louis Selden: Writer, editor. 

Edward 8S. Skillin: Editor of Commonweal Magazine. 

Michael Straight: Author, editor of New Republic. 

Nathan Straus: President, Radio Station WMCA. 

Telford Taylor: Lawyer and author, former U.S. representative of prosecution 
of war criminals, brigadier general. 

Gerhard P. Van Arkel: Lawyer. 

Sumner Welles: Former Under Secretary of State. 

George E. Agree: Executive director of National Committee for an Effective 
Congress. 


Mr. Cramer. Is that committee, likewise, predominantly Demo- 
cratic? Is that what you call the board of advisors? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. Is that committee likewise predominantly Democrat 

Mr. Rosensiartt. I think that the identifications on those in some 
cases were not sure just what a man’s party affiliation is, as some of 
these men are not professional politicians and, so, they do not wear 
their party labels. Some of the clergymen, I would not know exactly 
what their political affiliation is. I think the composition of the 
committee is predominantly Democratic and the composition of the 
advisory board is predominantly Democratic. 

Mr. Cramer. And, as a matter of fact, according to the record here 
of the Members of Congress indorsed in the 85th Congress they, too, 
are predominantly Democrat, are they not? 
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Mr. Rosrensuatr. I think by 1959 or 1960—the last Congress—the 
balance was about 3 to 2 or about two-thirds Democrats among the 
people indorsed. This is not necessarily an attempt to weight it in 
favor of one party as against another party but, rather, in terms of 
judgment of the committee as to the kind of people whom the com- 
mittee favored and wanted to see in the National Legislature, particu- 
larly based upon the criterion of foreign policy and criterion of world 
mindedness and it worked out that way. 

We have gone into races where the Republican candidate was run- 
ning against a strong Democrat and we supported in this recent elec- 
tion in the Senate—we indorsed Mrs. Smith. She declined any finan- 
cial support, but she welcomed our indorsement. 

We supported Senator Clifford Case of New Jersey, Senator Cooper 
in Kentucky, and Governor Boggs who was running for the Senate in 
Delaware. 

Mr. Cramer. On this side you supported whom / 

Mr. Rosensiarr. On the House side we supported on the Republi- 
can side—I can tell you exactly—we try to keep our list somewhat, in 
the House, compact. 

Mr. Cramer. In the 85th Congress, according to this list, there were 
30 candidates indorsed—20 Democrats and 10 Republicans; is that 
right? In other words, it was2 to 1? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. Yes, that was correct as of that year. 

Mr. Cramer. And, how much money was raised and spent in their 
behalf in the last election of the 85th Congress ? 

Mr. Rosensiatt. In this recent election 

Mr. Cramer. I have reference to the 85th Congress, the election 
before last—what year was that, sir? There is a list of Members of 
the 85th Congress indorsed by the committee. I assume that would 
be for the races in 1958 ? 

Mr. Rosrensxart. [I do not have them. 

Mr. Cramer. They were selected for reelection on the basis of their 
service in the 85th Congress. That would be the race in 1958. 

How much money was raised and spent in their behalf ? 

Mr. Rosensuatr. I think I will have to give you these figures from 
memory. 

In the 1956 race I believe the committee spent 40 percent of its 
money which went into Republican races and about 60 percent into 
Democratic races, and in 1958—— 

Mr. Cramer. How much? What was the total dollar value? 

Mr. Rosensuatr. That was approximately $180,000 or $200,000. 

Mr. Cramer. That was 1956? 

Mr. Rosensuiatr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. What about 1958 ? 

Mr. Rosensiatt. In 1958 less money was raised. We estimate ap- 
proximately $100,000 or slightly more than $100,000, and I believe the 
proportion was about 2 to 1 Democrat. 

Mr. Cramer. And, in 1960? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. In 1960—and I want to make this point—the 
committee has contributors both as the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress and a Clean Politics Appeal which is a channel of 
our committee. 
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Mr. Cramer. What is “Clean Politics Appeal” ? 

Mr. Rosenstatr. It is a channel of the committee. It is a special 
appeals committee that puts out 

{r. Cramer. I see; appeals for funds? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. Yes, sir, for funds entirely and it is actually 
totally administered and totally operated by the Committee For an 
Effective Congress and so identified, but it limits the contributions 
and segregates the contributions for certain candidates—for three 
candidates or for four candidates who were endorsed at that time. 

With reference to the Clean Politics Appeal we did not get out a 
Clean Politics Appeal in 1960. 

In 1960 our total disbursements, directly and indirectly ran around 
$145,000. 

Mr. Cramer. That is for 1960? 

Mr. Rosrensiatr. Yes, sir; of which I believe about $40,000 went to 
Republican candidates and the balance to Democratic candidates. 

Mr. Cramer. About $106,000 went to Democratic candidates? 

Mr. Rosensuatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. And, your proportion of candidates in the 1960 elec- 
tion is about the same—2 to 1 Democratic? 

Mr. Rosensrartr. I think it was approximately that. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you have a list of your candidates? 

Mr. Rosensuattr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Would you make it available for the committee rec- 
ords? I would like to have it made a part of the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Mr. Cramer. I see nothing in your pamphlet which states what your 
objective is and what the criteria are for choosing effective Congress- 
men. For instance, as I understand it, on the Republican side m this 
last election you selected Florence Dwyer, of New Jersey; Mr. Conte, 
of Massachusetts; and Mr. Curtis, who was a previous witness before 
this committee, as persons whom you would support. 

Mr. Rosensiatr. Those are the Republicans. 

Mr. Cramer. Those are the Republicans? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. What is the criterion which is used ? 

Mr. Rosensuatr. In each case there were special reasons for singling 
out these men and the lady and supporting them. We also indorsed 
Mr. Udall on the Democratic side. 

Mr. Cramer. For Congress or for Secretary of Interior? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. We were not that perceptive. 

Mr. Cramer. You have the list there ? 

Mr. Rosensuatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Well, again, I ask what are the criteria? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. Well, the main criterion is their usefulness and 
creativity in terms of the Congress as a balanced body. 

Mr. Cramer. Wait a minute—the Congress as a balanced body; is 
that what you said? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. I do not mean balanced in terms of—let me with- 
draw the words “balanced body” because they imply a party aline- 
ment. We are not concerned with the party label as such. We are 
concerned with the candidates and the contribution he can make 
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within the Congress and within his own party on international ques- 
tions and on breadth of vision, the particular courage that the can- 
didate might show with reference to independence, and we were inter- 
ested in Mr. Curtis’ record, for instance, for the fact that he had stood 
up on very difficult and tough political issues and demonstrated his 
independence and that he had been a thoughtful and scholarly man 
in his performance of his duties; that he had obv iously been a dutiful 
representative of his own district, and there is no question about that. 
But, in each of these House endorsements I would like to make the 
point that the money we sent was very much of a token kind of con- 
tribution. It is a couple of hundred dollars or so. It is more of a 
prize. What we have been trying to do—— 

Mr. Cramer. Is it a token contribution when you spend $106,000 
on about 20 candidates on the Democratic side for instance ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. No; that is not. 

Mr. Cramer. That is, in 1960 ? 

Mr. Rosensiarr. That is not a token contribution. I did not say 
in the House, sir. The committee has not been too involved in the 
House because for one reason it is not our money that we are giving 
out. What we are doing is raising the money, and you cannot raise 
very much money outside of a man’s district when he is running for the 
House. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, you do not raise a lump sum amount 
of money and then parcel it out as you see fit, but you raise it for 
individual candidates and the money comes in to you on that basis? 

Mr. Rosensiattr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Except, this Clean Politics Appeal is a different thing; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Rosenstatr. Well, yes, sir. The general funds of the com- 
mittee are very often solicited in behalf of a list and we make it very 
clear to the donors that they can identify whom they want this money 
to go to. 

Mr. Cramer. What portion of this money comes in unidentified? 

Mr. Rosensxatr. Most of it is unidentified. 

Mr. Cramer. And, then you decide—— 

Mr. Rosensiatr. Most of the money is unidentified in the sense 
that they do not segregate it and say, “We want this money to go to 
Hubert Humphrey or Clifford Case.” 

Mr. Cramer. So, your board decides where it goes? 

Mr. Rosensiatt. ‘Our board decides in its judgment and in terms of 
the campaigns and the restriction that this money was raised for 
a given list. Ifthe money is raised for three Republican candidates 
for the Senate, it cannot go to a Democratic candidate, and like- 
wise—— 

Mr. Cramer. But, you said the largest portion of the money comes 
in unearmarked. 

Mr. Rosensiatr. It comes in unearmarked amongst the list. It 
does not specify a particular individual on the list and it is within 
the discretion of the committee. We generally make an even alloca- 
tion—as even as you can. The money keeps coming in by mail for 
the most part, or at meetings, and money raised at meetings is partly 

earmarked. 
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Mr. Cramer. What is the maximum you have ever put into a race? 

Mr. Rosensiatt. I believe the maximum that we have ever put 
into a race was somewhere around $15,000 or $20,000. 

Mr. Cramer. What race was that and when ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. That was a race in Kentucky, I believe, in 1956 
for Senator Cooper. 

Mr. Cramer. For Senator Cooper? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. For or against him ¢ 

Mr. Rosensiattr. For Senator Cooper. 

Mr. Cramer. $15,000 to $20,000 ? 

Mr. Rosensuatt. Yes, sir. The situation there was that the money 
was raised for that race and people wanted to support him. 

Mr. Cramer. Your sebtlinnions came in earmarked, is that right? 
What is the largest allocation you have given from unearmarked 
funds to a candidate? 

Mr. Rosensuatr. I hesitate to say what is the largest because it is 
a question of history of various races and over various years. I know 
that this last year there were several candidates who received better 
that $5,000 and, maybe, $6,000 or $6,500 in various races, including 
Senatora McNamara, Congressman McGovern, running for the Sen- 
ate, and Congressman Metcalf. There were other funds raised for 
the candidacy of Senator Case, Senator Cooper, and Governor Boggs. 

Mr. Cramer. I yield to Mr. O’Brien at this point. 

Mr. O’Brien. [ would like to ask if your committee ever indorsed 
Mr. Nixon or Mr. Kennedy when they were running for either the 
House or the Senate ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. No; we did not. 

Mr. Cramer. They were not “effective Congressmen.” 

Mr. Rosensiatr. We neither endorsed nor opposed them in either 
case when they were in the House or the Senate. 

Mr. Cramer. Is your organization, then, identified as a liberal, con- 
servative, middle-of-the-road organization, or what ? 

Mr. Rosensxatr. I think the rule of thumb is that we are a liberal 
organization. 

Mr. Cramer. You area liberal organization ? 

Mr. Rosensuatt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Cramer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. In the 85th Congress there were six Members who 
were endorsed in the House and none of us on this committee was 
endorsed. Those endorsed included Mr. Ayres of Ohio, Mr. Fulton 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Heselton, Mr. Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota 
and Mrs. Pfost as well as Mr. Hugh Scott. 

You came out there winner, Mr. Cramer, 4 Republicans to 2 Dem- 
ocrats. However, I was just interested to see who the fortunate peo- 
ple were in the House in the 85th Congress. 

Mr. Cramer. And the “effective people.” 

As I understand it the criterion of your National Committee for 
an Effective Congress is that it suggests a practical campaign service 
for candidates, a research and liaison service for Members of Con- 
gress and an information service for the public. 
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You also say in your brochure here that your support is in the form 
of funds transmitted directly to the candidates or campaign com- 
mittees. 

What you are saying is that, therefore, if any contributions are 
made by your organization they would appear in the candidate’s 
contributions record as filed with the Clerk of the House and in some 
States with the State authorities? 

Mr. Rosenexatr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. As a committee you do not make expenditures on be- 
half of a candidate which are not declared by the candidate himself, 
is that right? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. No; we make no expenditures in behalf of a candi- 
date and we do not go into his campaign nor help him campaign. We 
give him the money and let him spend it in any way he wants to. 

Mr. Cramer. And, this brochure says—included in the liaison 
service— 

The National Committee for an Effective Congress offers nonpartisan, realistic 
assistance to Members of Congress in formulating and implementing programs 
in several vital areas. 

This is after they are elected and after you supported them, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Rosensuiartr. Right. 

Mr. Cramer. Yet you would provide for realistic assistance to 
these Members whom you have supported in formulating and imple- 
menting programs in several vital areas? 

You say you are a liberal organization involved in these types of 
assistance : 

It arranges conferences between public leaders and Members of Congress for 
exchange of information and viewpoints on important foreign policy issues, and 
provides research and other supporting work when required. 

It operates a clearinghouse for information, research and strategy on the 
political problems posed by the active and articulate “radical right.” 

What is the “radical right” ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. This was published at the time when Joe Mc- 
Carthy was still rampant across the land and the problems created 
in the McCarthy period. 

Mr. Cramer. What is that now? 

Mr. Rosensuatr. The “radical right.” You could read for radical 
right the problems of McCarthyism. 

r. Cramer. In other words, your organization operated as a clear- 
inghouse for information, research and strategy on the political prob- 
lems posed by active and articulate McCarthyism; is that right? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. That is, in effect, what you said. So, you opposed 
Senator McCarthy and what he stood for? 

Mr. Rosensuatr. Yes, sir, we did. 

Mr. Cramer. And you support especially at this time people who 
are likewise opposed to McCarthyism ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. That was not the sole criterion, but that was a 
criterion. 
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Mr. Cramer. Then, further on you refer to research and liaison 
where in you state as follows: 

It cooperates with and stimulates church, educational, labor and business 
groups in informing their constituencies about important moves in Congress. 

What kind of a service do you have in that respect ? 

Mr. Rosensuatt. I think that that was more ambitious than we 
have been able to live up to. We get many requests from public serv- 
ice organizations and from educational groups either for speakers or 
for information about Congress and groups that are particularly 
concerned with civic problems, and wherever possible, we have advised 
Members of Congress—we are not a speakers’ bureau—but we have 
advised them and put them together with the people making the 
request. 

Mr. Cramer. You consulted, for instance, with Congressman Curtis 
before you included him in your list ? 

Mr. Rosensuatr. Yes. We supported Congressman Curtis this 
year which was the second time. We have consulted with him in a 
previous race in 1958 and supported him. 

Mr. Cramer. And, he agreed to such support? 

Mr. Rosenstatr. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Cramer. Then, in effect, the criterion for the support by your 
committee is contained in the broad generalization of “effective Con- 
gressmen”; is that right? And, secondly, the evaluation of this com- 
mittee of 30 which is largely Democratic, on a broad basis of their 
position on international questions, their courage and independence 
and their show of party responsibility? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. That is correct, Congressman. We are talent 
scouts in a sense, trying to find wherever we can men in public life 
who have shown independence and whose political posture is one of 
courage. I think the thing that attracted us in Mr. Curtis’ case was 
that he had shown a good deal of political courage in a series of 
specific situations which was quite unique. 

Mr. Cramer. What about Mrs. Florence Dwyer of New Jersey, for 
instance ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. We studied her record over the years and found 
that she was fairly unique and a special kind of a Congresswoman. 
Incidentally, her record came to our attention through others. We 
are not saying that these are the only ones and that this is exclusive. 
There may well be others of equal or greater quality. This is not 
the prize in the sense that this is the best one of 1960 or these are 
the best four of 1958. 

Collier’s magazine used to give out a prize of that kind. It is not a 
prize in our judgment, but in our judgment and the best of our informa- 
tion, we have found that these people had something unusual that 
recommended them to people outside their own district. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, your committee of 30 does not take 
a composite of all Members of Congress and sit down and look over 
their records and their background and experience and standing in 
the community, as well as their ability on committees and so forth 
and take the entire 437 Members of the House and the entire 100 
Members of the Senate and analyze each one individually, do you? 
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Mr. Rosensiatr. We do not do that in the House, sir. We do that 
in the Senate to the greatest extent possible and I think we are reason- 
ably complet e in the case of the Senate. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, if one of your committee members has 
an interest in a specific Member of the House, then the committee will 
consider him, is that right ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. By all means, and if we hear from a Member of 
the House or we get information from members of the press who say, 
“You ought to look into so and so as a new Member as he looks very 
promising.” A Member of Congress will point out a colleague and 
say, “This man is particularly unique.” I would not care to identify 
him, but one of = Republican Congressmen who we endorsed, and 
who won this year, was suggested by a Democratic Member. 

Mr. Cramer. You take a position, do you not, on specific issues? 

Mr. Rosensiarr. No, we do not. We are not interested in specific 
legislation and bills that come through the Congress. 

“Mr. Cramer. I am talking about. specific issues such as the aboli- 
tion of the House Un-American Activities Committee or anything like 
that ¢ 

Mr. Rosensiatr. We have not taken any position on any one of 
those. 

Mr. Cramer. You did take a position on McCarthyism, did you not? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. That was the one piece of legislation which was 
the censure of McCarthy where the committee, by decision, decided 
that this was a matter which concerned the orderly procedure of 
Congress and that we ought to take a position on it. 

Mr. Cramer. How about international affairs such as the Connally 
amendment ? 

Mr. Rosensiarr. We did not take a position on that. 

Mr. Cramer. Is that one of the factors in determining whether a 
person conforms to your criteria on international affairs? 

Mr. Rosensuiatr. It would certainly weigh into the total image and 
total judgment. 

Mr. Cramer. He would be a conservative Congressman. 

Mr. Rosensiatr. And, we would weigh a man’s record on all of 
those factors. 

Mr. Cramer. What about the foreign-aid program ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. We have, in many cases, Members of the House 
and Senate who vote on opposite sides of many specific issues and we 
like them both and we support both of them. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you have a recent copy of this publication “Con- 
gressional Report” which you put out for the committee ? 

Mr. Rosensuatr. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Cramer. How would you describe that report ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. As an information bulletin. 

Mr. Cramer. How often do you put that out? 

Mr. Rosensiatt. It has no regular publication date, sir. It comes 
out about four or five times a year. 

Mr. Cramer. It is sent to everyone who contributes to these candi- 
dates, is that right? 

Mr. Rosensxiatr. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. How many do you have on your mailing list ? 
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Mr. Rosrensiatr. The mailing list is approximately 15,000 or 20,000. 

Mr. Cramer. 15,000 or 20,000? 

Mr. Rosensuatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Does that carry reference to the activities of these Con- 
gressmen whom you have supported in previous elections and their ac- 
tivities and what they are doing and whether they are living up to your 
standards and so forth ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. It is not in that sense a “keep-track” kind of publi- 
cation. It does not keep track of people specifically. It is more gen- 
eral. I can give you a copy of the last issue which came out right be- 
fore the election. This is it [indicating]. 

Mr. Cramer. I would like to see it. 

Some of the articles and headings include one entitled “Possible 
Senate Changes Would Involve Foreign Policy Gains.” 

The question of America’s thrust in the world—whether we are relatively 
weaker, whether our strength is building toward peace, whether we are respond- 
ing adequately to the emergence of new nations—overshadows economic issues 
at the presidential level. 

Then you refer to foreign policy differences. 

Another heading is “Elections Threaten To End 22-Year Reign of 
Conservative Coalition. 

The power of the coalition of southern Democrats and conservative pre- 
dominantly mid-Western Republicans has become almost legendary. At times, 
particularly when the coalition rings up successive victories, as in the runover 
session that followed the conventions, liberals tend to think it is unchallengeable 
and eternal. 

The fact is that the coalition has lately been suffering a dramatic decline 
and could be rendered impotent by the 1960 election. 

Then, you analyze the positions on the Senate candidates who are 
conservative, with percentages on conservative coalition rollealls 
in the 86th Congress and the direction of significant change from the 
incumbent if the other party were to win. 

Then, you analyze the approximate standings of the respective 
candidates. Then you analyze their votes and state that the coalition 
emerged on approximately 20 percent of the rollcall votes in each of 
the last 4 years, while the coalition was victorious in both Chambers 
on 89 percent of these rollcalls in 1957, it won only 79 percent in 1958, 
71 percent in 1959, and 58 percent in 1960. 

That is the nature of the information which you put out, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Rosensiatr. That was that particular issue; yes. 

Mr. Cramer. Then you discuss the mathematics of the danger to the 
coalition. I presume, as you use this expression of coalition, it would 
be upset by the election of certain additional liberals to Congress; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Rosensuatr. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. May I say the reason I am asking these questions is 
because there are many, many of these types of organizations and I 
think that it would serve a very good purpose if this committee, in its 
jurisdiction, or either in the form of making a recommendation—and 
that probably would be the only alternative we would have—made a 
recommendation to the Congress that all fund-raising organizations in 
the United States should be looked into and that the Congress should 
form a special committee to investigate and look into the makeup 
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of these fund-raising organizations, their objectives, how much they 
have spent and how they choose the candidates they select, as well as 
how they represent themselves to the public. 

For instance, here is an organization known as “The National Com- 
mittee for an Effective Congress.” The backing of this organization 
would give the general public the impression that anyone supported by 
the organization is an effective Congressman and that he is working 
for an effective Congress, leaving it up to all those not so supported to 
explain why they are not a party to contributing toward an effective 
Congress. 

The reason I suggest it is that it is important, I think, for the Amer- 
ican people to have a better sadseaaaiiies of the part that organiza- 
tions such as this play, exactly how they are made up, whether they 
are conservative or liberal, what their stands are on specific issues, 
how they select people they support. Also, what is of greater ae 
tance from our standpoint of campaign contribution, how they collect 
their money. 

A lot of people in this country who are interested in conservative 
government are also interested in having an effective Congress. If 
such people get a pamphlet from the National Committee for an Effec- 
tive Congress, they cannot tell if this organization is liberal or con- 
servative or what positions it has taken on fundamental issues or how 
it chooses its candidates or otherwise. I think Congress would serve 
a tremendous purpose to campaigning in this country by keeping 
people informed as to what the purpose is of those different organiza- 
tions, how much money is spent by those outside contributions, how 
the contributions are declared, whether the candidate himself has to 
declare them, whether they are declared, as some previous witness 
said, 3,000 miles away from the area of the campaign, depriving the 
—_ in the local area of knowledge as to where this money is coming 

om. 

I think a very fine purpose could be served by the House, and by 
this committee, if it were to suggest a Special Committee on National 
Committees Affecting the Election of Members of Congress. I feel 
that the people are entitled to know where this money is coming from, 
and the purposes for which it is spent. Here is an organization that 
in the last three elections has spent $446,000, nearly a half million 
dollars, in obvious support of certain basic concepts. I think the 
people are entitled to an analysis of these organizations so that when 
they make money contributions, they can be assured of what those 
contributions go for. 

I am not saying organizations to raise money are bad in any sense, 
but I am saying people are entitled to know what they stand for and 
how the money is spent. 

The CuarrMan. I have read a great deal about the Committee for 
an Effective Congress. That was the reason I asked certain prelimi- 
nary questions. I am glad you pursued it further because it does give 
us in the record some facts which we are going to study. 

Mr. Felknor, come around, please, sir. ‘T do not want to cut you 
short. I was just trying to determine whether to suggest to the com- 
mittee that we meet this afternoon or that we go a little longer and 
complete the hearing this morning. 

We have a letter from Goy. Luther Hodges, which will be made 
part of the record. 
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(The letter from Governor Hodges follows :) 


STATE oF NorTH CAROLINA, 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE, 
Raleigh, December 12, 19690. 
Hon. CLirrorp DAVIs, 
Chairman, Special House Committee to Investigate Campaign Expenditures, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Davis: I appreciate very much your invitation to 
appear before your special House committee to express my views on the length 
of election campaigns and the problems involved in proper control of campaign 
expenditures. You have already received telephone message from my office that 
I had longstanding commitments on both December 15 and 16 and it simply 
would not be possible for me to appear before your committee personally. 

However, I am happy to give you this written expression of opinion on the 
matters your committee has under consideration. You may file this in the record 
of your committee proceedings or use it in any way you deem appropriate. 

First, as to the length of time between national conventions and the general 
election in November, my present personal opinion is that it would be unwise 
to attempt to govern the time element by Federal legislation. I think most 
everyone engaged in an election campaign, whether on the National, State, or 
local level, tends to finish up the campaign with the feeling that too much time 
has been spent and the wear and tear on candidates—as well as perhaps the 
general public—has gone beyond the point of reason. Yet, when IT consider the 
possible alternatives, I am at a loss to reach any sound conclusion as to what 
would be a good law on this subject. It seems to me that in the nature of things 
we have some built-in limitations which tend to act as “controls.” Candidates 
and people active in political elections do, I think, recognize that from their 
own selfish interest involved in getting people to vote for them that there is a 
“saturation point.” Thus, it seems to me that candidates in most political elec- 
tions, again whether on the National, State, or local level, tend to pace their 
campaigns according to their judgment of what they believe the voters them- 
selves would want to tolerate. For example, it is certainly true that during the 
recent national election a period of some weeks passed before either of the 
major parties really moved into high gear with their campaign efforts. I would 
doubt that the campaign staffs for either of our major parties would say, upon 
reflection, that they really had too much time for planning, putting together a 
minimum staff and really getting set to go. Then, as to the length of the actual 
campaigning itself, I do not believe I would want a Federal law to say exactly 
how long the voters would be permitted to hear the arguments and the cases 
presented by the opposing candidates. It is understandable, I think, that in the 
aftermath of any national election—and all that I have intimate knowledge of 
have been strenuous on the part of those who have taken an active interest—-that 
there is somewhat of a letdown feeling probably due to a species of emotional 
exhaustion as much as anything else. Yet, how can we know but that it has 
happened in past elections and may happen in future elections that the people of 
America have made the best decision in the national interest because through the 
medium of what we call a long, drawn-out campaign, both parties and all candi- 
dates (speaking primarily of presidential elections) revealed more of the truth 
about themselves whether they wanted to or not. 

I recognize that there are many undesirable results incident to a long- 
drawn-out national campaign, but again if we focus our major concern on our 
consideration of the general public interest, we can take comfort in the fact 
that the people of America still have the freedom to turn off the television 
and radio set, to decline to attend the campaign rallies in person, or to meet 
the whistlestop train as it comes through town. This ability of the American 
public to manifest its lack of interest or boredom with a political campaign 
is, I think, about the only control on the length of our national elections that 
we need or will find desirable. 

In summary, it is my personal opinion that the length of the campaign period 
in our national elections should be left to the “freedom of the political market- 
place.” In so doing, I realize that there will undoubtedly be times when both 
the candidates and the voters will thoroughly tire of each other before the 
day of election is at hand; but I know of no way by which the human mind 
can devise the exact and just measurement of time which should be allotted 
to the discussion and deliberation of our Nation’s political affairs. In ex- 
pressing this point of view, I have looked at the problem primarily from what 
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I consider the standpoint of the general public interest, which is I think the 
proper standard of measurement rather than the temporary convenience or 
inconvenience of the political parties or the candidates themselves. 

As to the second major point you mentioned in your letter, the control of 
campaign expenses, I readily confess my own concern. Our political campaigns, 
and particularly at the State and National levels, have long reached the point 
of requiring huge sums of money. The danger, as everyone recognizes, is that 
we might get to the place where too few people give too much of the money 
which is made available for political campaigns. My present opinion is, 
however, that it would be wise to put a ceiling on the amount of campaign 
expenditures on behalf of a candidate or a political party. As it is now, the 
expenditures are far too great and put a premium either on wealth or dis- 
honesty. I think stringent laws should govern contributions and expenditures. 
I also think our political parties should continue and redouble their efforts 
to get many, many small individual contributions from the mass of registered 
party members throughout the Nation. 

Again, I wish to express my appreciation for your giving me the opportunity 
to express my views on these important matters. 

Sincerely, 
LuTrHerR H. Honees. 

The Cuarman. Dr. Frank Stanton has submitted a statement. I 
wonder how long Dr. Stanton’s statement is. Does somebody care 
to read Dr. Stanton’s statement or do you want it submitted for the 
record ? 

Mr. Bunxer. I can do either, sir. It will take about 5 minutes. 

The CHatrmMan. Thank you. We will hear now from Mr. Bruce 
L. Felknor, executive director of the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee. Mr. Charles P. Taft has been identified with your organiza- 
tion for a long while. We will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF BRUCE L. FELKNOR, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FAIR 
CAMPAIGN PRACTICES COMMITTEE, INC. 


Mr. Frevxnor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. First, 

may I say that your committee is to be commended for its prompt and 
diligent discharge of its responsibility. The election campaign is 
the ‘principal single force obviously that forms the attitudes of citi- 
zens toward politics. Politics and, indeed, government is just as 
healthy or just as sick as the citizens require it or allow it to be. 

The Fair Campaign Practices Committee believes devoutly in vig- 
orous, colorful, argumentative, and informative election campaigns. 
We do not, incidentally, feel that a campaign must be insipid in 
order to be fair. As Viscount Morley put it 70 or so years ago, who- 
ever would treat politics and morality apart will never understand 
either the one or the other. 

Mr. Chairman, your gracious invitation to Charles P. Taft, chair- 
man of our committee, to testify found him with a legal case in which 
he is involved in Cincinnati and found him unable to be here today. 
He asked me to read a brief statement of his own and to continue with 
an equally brief set of comments of my own. Mr. Taft’s observations 
follow: 

The problem of the cost of national party campaigns is obviously related to 
the length of the campaign, but the connection is not just mathematical. The 
problem for the national party begins with the premise that the real base of the 
national party is The Organization—capitalize them if you will—in the county. 
I question how really effective any State organization is. Each is a collection 


of county satraps. Mr. Kennedy goes after Mr. Prendergast, the State chairman, 
and Mr. DeSapio, county chairman, by lining up the county bosses in Brooklyn 
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and in the Bronx; and Mr. Prendergast counters by chasing the other 60. He 
does not automatically have them in his pocket just by being State chairman in 


New York. 


Each county satrap in the 38,000 U.S. counties is obviously concerned 
about his local ticket. In the big urban counties he does not care about much 
else. In these days of fairly pervasive civil service restrictions under the Hatch 
Act, the Governor of the State is much more important for volume of patronage 
than is the President or a Senator. So if the candidate for President wants 
attention to himself and the national issues, he has to set up Independents for 
Wintergreen or the equivalent thereof. This means a national office and a State 
office in order to produce local offices with glamor, noise, and impact. This costs 
money in a nation of our size and variety. 

It has to be a rush job. It cannot be permanent because the organization in 
each county won’t permit it. You have to have paid people at all levels for this 
special effort, and to get good ones producing at minimum cost and to avoid 
the incompetent, the self-promoter, and the universal headache takes a type of 
knowing and effective supervision often lacking. Even if the Independents for 
Wintergreen have their missions well in hand, the organization wants so many 
dollars per precinct for election day. 

In my book, this very sizable sum is money down the drain, but it is always 
put up. I suppose the organization could cut the candidate’s throat actively or 
by sitting on their hands, but since in a close election, when the prospects look 
bad, the organization, even though paid money, will cut the national candidate’s 
throat anyway to “save the ticket.” Therefore, I stick by my judgment, all of 
which makes Independents for Wintergreen all the more necessary. 

Depending on the ingenuity of its national leaders and the length of the cam- 
paign, there will be attached to this ad hoc national office burgeoning staffs with 
such responsibilities as for nationality groups and under various pretty and 
disarming titles for problems raised by the Negro and religious groups. The 
expense both for the main, direct, and emergency operation and for its support- 
ing echelons will expand in proportion to campaign length, because the very 
existence of this special operation requires special literature, printing, and 


distribution. 


Locally the Independents for Wintergreen must have offices in 


prominent downtown street locations, buttons, and gimmicks, and simple, solidly 
effective leaflets with some variety. The longer the campaign, the more the 
variety, the more the expense. 

If things go well, the organization will demand at least equal attention in 
the way of buttons and literature. That is, the county organization. The 
longer the campaign, the more likely are demands for the cost of letters to 
names on various lists and then telephone schemes, especially the canned mes- 


sage types. 


Personally, I believe only in well-thought-out telephone schemes 


with personal calls by professionals, but professionals cost money. The shorter 
the campaign, the fewer the demands. 

In my view, from every angle the national campaign as it exists today is 
much too long. Thus, it becomes boring. The impact of a national campaign 
would be much more concentrated and effective in 4 weeks. In Great Britain, 
of course, they do it in 3, but since the country is much smaller and the 
transportation problem is much smaller, it would probably require an additional 


week here. 


A short campaign offers the candidate on the national ticket a much better 
excuse not to have to cover every town, but it does give time to cover all the 
important issues. 

I believe the only realistic way to cut down on the length of the campaign 
would be to move the national conventions to a later date. I think it is in the 
interest of an effective political system—parenthetically let me explain that 
the word “effective” in this context is with a lower case “e’’—in the interest 
of an effective political system, it has to happen. I would love to see it happen. 


This is the end of Mr. Taft’s statement. Obviously, his remarks 
are based on his own lifetime of political experience and observation 
rather than upon the activities of the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee, per se. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Felknor, your reading of that characteristic 
statement of Mr. Taft’s was just as colorful as his statement. I thor- 
oughly appreciate it for myself and also I appreciate the intonations 


and the emphasis you gave it. 
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Mr. Freirxnor. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I worked 
for Mr. Taft 5 years and listened to a lot of his intonation on the tele- 
phone and across the table. Thank you, sir. I will relay those 
gracious remarks to Mr. Taft. 

Now, if I may undertake to address your committee’s area of inter- 
est from the standpoint of the Fair Campaign Practices Committee, 
I will speak for myself as the executive director and staff person, so 
to speak, of the committee. Several pertinent matters come to mind. 

Now, as to the length of campaigns, from our standpoint perhaps 
no campaign would be likely to be short enough to rule out the most 
offensive of the smear literature, for this material is usually reserved 
for the closing days, however long the campaign has gone on before. 
However, I believe that to some degree smear tactics seek to capital- 
ize on the boredom, the satiety, the up-to-here feeling of the voters 
that characterizes the closing days or weeks of a long campaign. If 
a campaign were short enough so that it would develop new and per- 
tinent and genuine information on the opposing stands of candidates 
from beginning to end, if repetitiousness did not set in weeks before 
election day, perhaps dirty campaigning would face stiffer competi- 
tion for the eye and ear of the voter. 

If, for example, in the recent campaign Nixon and Kennedy are 
arguing meaningfully about foreign policy, let us say, fewer voters 
would be distracted from the main event by the suggestion that the 
Pope is ordering Catholics to vote for the Senator from Massachusetts 
or that a deed to a former home of the Vice President proves he is anti- 
Semitic and anti-Negro. 

Now, as to the expense of campaigns—parenthetically may I say that 
everyone connected with the Fair Campaign Practices Committee 
views the problem of campaign finance with great sympathy be- 
cause, despite the fact that we are a tax-exempt organization and con- 
tributions to our committee are deductible, we never find the abundant 
sums of money that political campaigns for that matter do not find 
either. As to expense, I think everyone agrees that it is virtually im- 
vossible to estimate accurately the total cost of a national campaign. 

his impossibility becomes all the more impossible if the reckoning 
is to include the quantities of illicit and borderline and just plain un- 
fair literature. The recent presidential campaign offers a staggering 
example. 

The Fair Campaign Practices Committee has not yet finished count- 
ing the scurrilous and borderline anti-Catholic material that was 
circulated in the presidential campaign. Pieces of literature we have 
never seen before continue now, more than a month after election 
day, to reach us—every 2 or 3 days. Some of this material was 
printed in press runs of 100,000 copies or more. Surely, no fewer 
than tens of millions of pieces of this kind of literature circulated 
around the country by hand and by mail openly and anonymously. 
Surely, also scores of thousands of dollars were spent on printing 
alone and tens or scores of thousands more on postage. 

In cooperation with the Citizens Research Foundation of Princeton, 
N.J., which you may identify as the organization with which Prof. 
Alexander Herd is connected, together with this group and representa- 
tives of the direct mail industry, the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee is now making an effort to trace the circulation and the prob- 
able cost of this mass of unfair campaign literature. Parenthetically, 

63190—60——8 
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here also let me emphasize that while I cite the handy, readily visible 
example of the barrage of anti-Catholic material, whose volume was 
quite unprecedented, 1 by no means mean to imply that either party 
has a monopoly on the use or being the victim of unfair campaigning. 

In the third biennial State-by- State study of smear tactics that our 
committee is now beginning, we are making an effort to assess the 
effect of this sea of scurrility in addition to the corollary efforts we 
will try to make to assess the cost. 

I may say the job this year dwarfs our previous efforts simply be- 
cause of the fantastic volume of anti-Catholic material. This added 
volume meant that in addition to our so-called normal load of com- 
plaints and documentation about unfair campaigning on nonreligious 
issues, we have an additional load equal to some 1,000 percent of our 
normal volume for a biennial national election. In short, we seem to 
have about 11 times the volume of work ahead of us in 1961 that we 
undertook in 1959. We certainly do not have 11 times the staif or the 
budget. 

I should make it clear that the great bulk of unfair campaign 
material, the overwhelming majority of it, comes from outside the two 
parties. This trash originates for the most part with overzealous 
individual, unauthorized partisans and with established hatemongers 
who see a chance to hitchhike on a campaign to advance their own 
pet hate. 

In this connection there comes to mind the adage, the politician’s 
plaint: I can take care of my enemies, but God help me with my 
friends. 

Our committee enjoys the wholehearted cooperation of both the 
Republican and Democratic National Committees in our educational 
effort to help voters and future voters become able to identify smear 
tactics in a campaign. 

Two items in our program of public education may be of interest 
to your committee, and I will hand copies of them to the members. 
One is a pamphlet for use in schools and discussion groups, called 
Fair Play in Politics. The other is a leaflet called Voters Checklist, 
intended for large-scale distribution. It enumerates briefly and 
illustrates with cartoons the specific smear tactics we have found to 
be in widest current use. I am happy to report that local, State, and 
National committees of both the major parties have distributed sub- 
stantial quantities of both these publications to their own people. 

The position of our committee is that the area of campaign ethics 
is a particularly difficult one to regulate by le islation. Clearly also 
effective legislative regulation is difficult in the realm of campaign 
finance. In both areas I believe the most effective approach is pub- 
licity, disclosure, exposure. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you. 

The Cuarrman,. Thank you. It is refreshing to have a man of your 
caliber, representing a splendid organization, appear before us. You 
have been most helpful. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Cramer. You do not make direct contributions to candidates? 

Mr. Fr.xnor. No, siree. We neither endorse nor oppose any can- 
didate nor take a stand on any issue. Our total function is to try to 
increase public awareness and consciousness of fair and unfair cam- 
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paigning. We go beyond that to recognize that this is necessarily a 
subjective area of judgment, and we do not put out a checklist that 
is so detailed that it would enumerate every possible unfair tactic. 
What may be perfectly proper to one man in one situation may be 
quite the reverse elsewhere. 

Mr. Cramer. Have you underway a study or do you contemplate 
a study, which might be within our jurisdiction or contemplation, as 
to what might be “suggested by your organization to strengthen the 
Federal laws to help accomplish the objectives you have? 

Mr. Fe.xnor. We have not studied this per se, Mr. Cramer. We 
have never undertaken to recommend legislation. ‘We operate purely 
in the area of trying to stimulate the public to inform itself. This 
is not to say that we might not undetake such a study. We do and 
will continue to make available all of the study work that we do to 
Members of both Houses. I will see to it that each of the members 
of your committee is in a day or so given a background fill on things 
we have done in recent years. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. We will now hear from Mr. Edmund C. Bunker, 
vice president of the Columbia Broadcasting System, in charge of 
the Washington office. He will read a statement ‘by Dr. Frank Stan- 
ton, president of Columbia. We are glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF EDMUND C. BUNKER, VICE PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


Mr. Bunxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to again 
express the disappointment of Dr. Stanton at his inability, because of 
commitments that could not be abrogated, to attend personally. 

On my own behalf, I would like to say this is the first appearance 
I have made before any kind of committee anywhere and I am de- 
lighted that it is before such pleasant individuals. 

Mr. Cramer. We will not treat you as the television shows the wit- 
ness treated in this new program before committees. Is it known as 
“The Witness” program ? 

Mr. Bunxer. When I get back, I am going to change the whole 
setup. 

Mr. Cramer. I hope after witnessing our procedures, you will real- 
ize this is not exactly representative. 

Mr. Bunker. You are right, sir. Asa matter of fact, I understand 
that program is suffering from a lack of mean faces to continue it. 
If I may, sir, I will read this letter which is dated December 14, 1960, 
addressed to Hon. Clifford Davis, chairman, Special Committee to 
Investigate Campaign Expenditures, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Davis: I appreciate your kindness in inviting me to testify 
before your special committee concerning the length of time between the conven- 
tions and the general election, and concerning the costs of campaigning. I am 
indeed sorry that my commitments make it impossible for me to accept your 
invitation. I am, instead, taking the liberty of offering the views of CBS on these 
important issues by means of this letter; I would be grateful if your committee 
could include it in the record of your proceedings. 

First, we agree with you that at least as far as the basic purpose of a campaign 
is concerned—the communication between candidates and the voters, and the 
opportunity for voters to gain first hand knowledge of the candidates—the length 
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of time of campaigns is, as you state, excessive. It is excessive in large part 
because broadcasting, and particularly television, which reaches almost every 
home in the United States, can now serve as a primary instrument for campaign- 
ing. 

In fact, CBS has long been of the opinion that radio and television outmode 
lengthy campaigns as a means of communication between candidates and voters. 
I am attaching as part of this letter an address by the chairman of the CBS board, 
William S. Paley, entitled ‘‘Television and the Presidential Campaign” delivered 
before the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia on January 17, 1953. The 1952 
presidential campaign was the first to occur after television had become a truly 
general medium of communications. Mr. Paley, in his address, noted that it 
was the first presidential campaign in which the role that television played “was 
a dominating factor.” Through television, the voter “was able to obtain a more 
direct and intimate sense of participation in the political life of the Nation, and in 
the problems that it faces, than he had ever enjoyed before.” Television, Mr. 
Paley remarked, “brought the vast canvas of national politics within human 
compass by reducing its scale to the warm and familiar dimensions of the home. 
* * * And just as the extraordinary intimacy of television brought to the voter 
a sharper personal impression of the candidate, it also provided him with a 
deeper understanding of the issues involved.” 

Mr. Paley said that despite the new techniques afforded by television “the 
candidates went through the same wearying activities that candidates have 
always been forced to go through”—traveling extensively and exhaustively. And 
so in 1953, Mr. Paley came to this conclusion : 

“It seems to me that one of the central and major contributions which televi- 
sion can make to our political life is to shorten the campaigning process by a 
considerable length of time. In this connection, I would like to present for the 
earnest consideration of the two major political parties the proposal that the 
national conventions should start around September 1. Allowing 3 weeks for the 
completion of the nominating process, this would leave approximately 6 to 7 weeks 
for the two candidates to present their cases to the people. The effective use of 
television and other media of communication, combined with the basic minimum 
traveling demands required by political necessity, would, in my judgment, enable 
the candidates to register a deep and pervasive impact on the electorate during 
this 7-week period.” 

It seems to us clear that developments since 1953 immeasurably reinforce the 
conclusion then expressed by Mr. Paley. Virtually every voter in the land can 
now see and hear the candidates in his own home. Hqually important, particu- 
larly in the 1960 campaign, vital new techniques have been developed in the field 
of political broadcasting. Thanks to permanent amendments to the equal time 
requirements (sec. 315) of the Federal Communications Act, candidates in the 
last campaign could be, and were in fact, presented in interview, on-the-spot 
news coverage and other programs, which prior to the 1959 amendments were 
often precluded as a practical matter by the rigidity of section 315. Perhaps of 
even more significance for present purposes, the temporary suspension of section 
315 by Senate Joint Resolution 207 made it possible for radio and television to 
present the presidential candidates in 4 hour-long face-to-face discussions, each 
of which was seen by an average of 71 million viewers and which undoubtedly 
played a decisive role in the election. 

In the recent campaign the presidential and vice-presidential candidates chose 
to travel more extensively, than ever before and to speak more frequently on 
their travels. But it seems to us that whatever their reason for doing so, the 
role which radio and television played in the 1960 campaign clearly permitted, 
and nerhaps even demanded, a shorter campaign period. 

The second issue on which you ask for comment—the cost of campaigning—is, 
of course, closely related to the first issue of the length of campaigns. It would 
seem quite probably that shortened campaigns would entail less costly campaigns. 

Beyond this, however, permanently suspending section 315 for all offices would 
also make it possible to cut down on campaign expenditures. As you know, 
broadcasters made extensive utilization of the suspension of section 315 for 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates. The time which the networks and 
the individual stations gave to these candidates under the 1959 amendments to 
section 315 and under Senate Joint Resoltuion 207 had a value of many millions 
of dollars. For example, the value of the time and production costs of programs 
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presenting the Democratic and Republican presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates on the CBS television and radio networks alone totaled $1,425,500. 
The other five nationwide networks as well as many of the individual stations 
throughout the country made comparable contributions, not only in respect of 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates but also when the 1959 amendments 
to section 315 and the number of candidates involved permitted, to candidates for 
other offices as well. 

Thus it seems to us clear that the permanent suspension of section 315 for 
all offices can serve to reduce the necessity for campaign expenditures in gen- 
eral. For we are confident that if the broadcasters are permitted to present 
candidates in debates, in face-to-face discussions and in similar appearances, 
they will do so wherever feasible. 

I should point out, however, that even the repeal of section 315 may, in certain 
circumstances, not open the way as a practical matter to the broadcasters’ pre- 
sentation of those who are candidates for other than a nationwide, statewide or 
other broad area office. This can best be illustrated by reference to the New 
York City and Chicago television stations. Because of the concentrations of 
population in the New York City and Chicago areas, there are 48 congressional 
districts in the coverage area of the New York City stations and 21 congressional 
districts in the coverage area of the Chicago stations. The difficulties with 
which such broadcasters are faced in presenting candidates for the House of 
Representatives are readily apparent. Even assuming that there are only two 
major candidates for the House of Representatives in each district—often con- 
trary to the fact in the New York City area—96 such candidates would be in- 
volved. If the New York City stations would do no more than present each of 
the two opposing candidates in face-to-face discussions for a single one-half hour 
for each pair, 24 hours would be involved for the station—3 hours each week for 
an 8-week campaign period for the candidates for the House of Representatives 
alone. 

It is not immediately apparent to us that this practical problem of time can 
be solved in respect of such candidates where stations cover highly concen- 
trated population centers. But in other circumstances and for other offices, it 
seems to us that the repeal of section 315 should go a long way to relieve the 
pressures caused by the high costs of campaigning insofar as such costs involve 
the use of broadcast media. 

If there is any further information which you may wish, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK STANTON. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to express the committee’s gratitude 
to Dr. Stanton for the fine statement. 

Mr. Cramer. As J understand it, your recommendation is that see- 
tion 315 be waived as it relates to, say, Members of the House and 
Senate as well on the local level; is that right? 

Mr. Bunker. Yes, sir. There are problems, and I believe Dr. 
Stanton brought up the one that is almost one of logistics or rather 
the impact of so many candidates in a single area but, at the same 
time, he feels very strongly—as do all of us—that what will come out 
of the report of the manner in which broadcasters handle this cam- 
paign, of course, will not be perfection but in percentage it will be 
much better than ever before in that the education that has been 
Epned from this is going to help them all to be even better next time. 

f they are ever going to; grow up, in a manner of speaking, they must 
have their head. 

The CuHatrman. The committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Friday, December 16, 1960.) 
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(The following material was submitted for the record.) 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING Co., 
New York, N.Y., December 15, 1960. 

Hon. Ciivrorp Davis, 

Chairman of Special Committee To Investigate Campaign Expenditures for the 
House of Representatives, Congress of the United States, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 
December 1, 1960, inviting me to appear before your special committee to pre- 
sent my views in respect to the length of time between national conventions and 
the general election in November and concerning a system of control of cam- 
paign expenses. 

I regret very much, that, as you have already been advised, prior commitments 
on December 15 and 16, 1960, have prevented my appearing personally before 
this committee. 

In view of the significance of the issues under consideration, I have prepared 
and am sending you herewith a statement of our views concerning these matters, 
which I shall appreciate your having introduced into the record of the hearings. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD H. GOLDENSON. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY LEONARD H. GOLDENSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN BROAD- 
CASTING Co. 


My name is Leonard H. Goldenson and I am president of the American Broad- 
casting Co. 

We have been invited by the chairman of your committee to express our 
views, as citizens and broadcasters, concerning the time element that exists 
between national conventions and the general election, as well as to the pos- 
sibility of devising a system of better control of campaign funds. 

It is fairly well established that it is the role of broadcasting to reflect the 
wants and needs of our society in entertainment, information, and cultural pro- 
graming. We assume, therefore, that our views on the subjects of this inquiry 
have been solicited based upon our awareness of the public’s reaction to the use 
of the mass media with which we are most familiar. 

Although the time span that separates a convention from election day and the 
costs involved in conducting a campaign during this period are often considered 
together, we do not believe these subjects are necessarily interrelated. A pri- 
mary consideration in dealing with the question of the time element is to realize 
that the conclusions of this committee may affect not only a person’s ability to 
seek public office, but more important that the decision reached must best serve 
the American public to enable it to make the considered judgment in choosing 
the most capable public servants. 

Approaching the question of the length of time from this aspect leads us 
to believe that it is not solely a question of days or weeks; rather, it is 
a matter of whether the time, whatever the length of this period, is used 
most effectively and wisely by the campaigner to inform the American people 
and enable them to make the appropriate choice. It would be presumptuous 
of us to claim expertise in what that time period should be. It can only 
be set by the exigencies, the conditions of the times, the candidates them- 
selves, the issues in question—all a matter of proper exercise of the political 
wisdom that one requires in conducting a campaign for election. 

Traditionally we have provided a period averaging 8 to 10 weeks on a national 
level for the candidate to plan his campaign and to make the public aware of 
his character, his personality, his beliefs, and his position on issues. A well- 
known candidate or an incumbent usually has an advantage in planning a 
campaign for a much longer period than a newly selected nominee for office. 
Although it is true that automation, the speed of transportation, and mass com- 
munication, particularly the use of television and radio, have served to constrict 
the very size of our country so as to lead us to conjecture that the time ele- 
ment can accordingly be shortened, yet, in another respect, the necessity for a 
clear definition of issues in a one world era when we have many, Many more 
decisions and issues to face as a nation, together with the complexities and the 
scope of the problems and tasks that a President, a Senator, or a Representative 
must deal with, should cause us to hesitate in this regard. In our opinion, it is 
questionable whether it would now serve the Nation’s best interests to capsulize, 
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by any arbitrary time limit, the problems facing our people and the need for 
proper discussion prior to the selection of a candidate. Despite the increased 
speed of communication, we still need sufficient time for mature reflection on the 
issues and the candidates. Thus, it is not a question of setting a limit of time, 
but rather a question of the most effective use of this time (including available 
broadcasting time) by the political parties and the candidates themselves, taking 
into account the advantages that automation and the mass communications offer. 

Insofar as the use of broadcasting time is concerned in this issue of time 
limitation, the American Broadcasting Co. appeared on May 19, 1960, before 
the Subcommittee on Communications of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in opposition to S. 3171, to question the desirability 
either of requesting each television broadcast station and each television net- 
work to make available without charge the use of its facilities to qualified 
candidates for the Presidency contemplated by that bill, or of voluntary plans 
to make available to the major candidates 8 hours of evening time on each of the 
three networks (a total of 24 hours) during the 8-week period preceding election 
day. 

We stated that so frequent exposure in so short a time would provide large 
risks of overexposure, oversaturation, and redundancy. Instead, proceeding 
from the premise that the candidates are interested in maximum exposure by 
reaching as large an audience as possible, we recommended that each network 
voluntarily allocate, for use by the two major candidates, substantially fewer 
hours on a rotating basis on each network, but in prime time periods which 
represented the maximum audience hours. Since any plan of voluntary action 
by the broadcasters appeared to require an appropriate modification or sus- 
pension of section 315(a) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
Congress elected by Senate Joint Resolution 207, approved by the President on 
August 24, 1960, to suspend that section insofar as the presidential and vice 
presidential candidates were concerned in the 1960 campaign. 

With the suspension of section 315(a) during the past presidential campaign, 
the television industry had the opportunity, for the first time in its history, 
in one measure, to bring more effectively to the American public the national 
candidates in face-to-face meetings. The broadcasters were given the oppor- 
tunity to meet the challenge by voluntary action. These meetings, limited in 
number and conducted in prime time, were spaced over the campaign period by 
agreement with the candidates themselves. They reestablished an aspect of cam- 
paigning which was at the core of our democratic heritage—the joining of the 
men and the issues. In lieu of torchlight parades and unilateral rallies the 
candidates were able to discuss the issues together before more people than had 
ever seen both of them, or any two presidential candidates for that matter, on 
the same platform. The tone and method of the campaign, in great measure 
set by the face-to-face meetings, were carried by the candidates in their personal, 
nationwide campaigns to the back platforms of railroad trains, to the street 
talks and to the rallies themselves. As a result of the telecast meetings, more 
people voted than ever before and, hopefully, with the opportunity for greater 
thought and deliberation. 

To summarize this point, it is our belief that the emphasis should be upon how 
best to use the time that is available; that this decision remain with the candi- 
dates themselves; that the role of the broadcaster continue to be one of exer- 
cising journalistic judgment in helping to inform the public about the men and 
the issues. 

Senate Joint Resolution 207, which made possible these face-to-face meetings, 
includes a provision for the Federal Communications Commission to report to 
Congress with respect to the effect of the provisions of the joint resolution and 
to make such recommendations as it may have for amendments to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, based upon experience under the pro- 
visions of that joint resolution. As a result of our experience under the pro- 
visions of the joint resolution, we hope that the Commission will see fit to find 
accord with us that the interest of the public was best served by this experience 
and, accordingly, that they will recommend that Congress make permanent for 
presidential election years the temporary relief from section 315(a) which was 
granted for the period of the 1960 presidential and vice-presidential campaigns. 
With agreement between the candidates on apportionment of available broad- 
east time, the broadcasting industry can effectively serve our Nation during the 
time it selects its President. 
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When we depart from the national campaign level, we are faced with a 
myriad of problems. It is our belief that, on a State by State, county by county, 
or city by city basis, deciding upon an appropriate length of time for candidates 
for office, other than the Presidency and Vice Presidency, between nomination 
day and election day is even less feasible. The requirements of State laws must 
be considered and evaluated. Here more so, it may be the case that one or more 
of the candidates is relatively unknown and would require more time than his 
opponents to plan and conduct a campaign, and that the national as well as local 
issues may require extended discussion. Again, it is the candidate, the issues, 
the circumstances particular to that State, county, or city which must inevit- 
ably set the length of time that is required for campaigning between nomination 
and election day. 

Turning to the question of devising a system of better control of campaign 
expenses, we can only offer certain observations which will bear upon your de- 
liberations in this respect. The moneys spent by the candidates for broadcasting 
time over American Broadcasting Co. facilities do not tell the entire story of 
overall campaign expenses, which must be considered in attempting to devise 
a system of better control. We are sure you are aware that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, in discharging its statutory responsibility pursuant to 
section 315, as amended, to assist the Congress in its consideration of political 
broadcasting, has required information of broadcasters with respect to both 
paid and sustaining time made available by the networks and individual sta- 
tions during the 1960 campaign, much in the same manner as was requested in 
1956 by the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the U.S. Senate. The American Broadcasting 
Co.’s submission to the Commission of expenditures for broadcasting time over 
its facilities by candidates in the 1960 campaign will indicate that the Democrats 
spent slightly less than they did in 1956 and that the Republicans spent sub- 
tantially more than they did in 1956. There are, of course, many factors which 
would be relevant in accounting for these differences just over our facilities. 
However, it is only when the complete picture is evaluated, both as to total 
broadcasting expenditures (to be reported to the Commission by all networks 
and individual stations) and to other expenditures, such as newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, brochures, etc., which may be reportable under the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act, can any conclusions be drawn upon which to base a 
considered opinion. 

If the informaton to be submitted to Congress through the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission be insufficient for the purposes of this hearing, we will be 
very happy to provide you with such additional information that you may re- 
quire and is available to us. 

In addition to the expenditures by the candidates as reported, the American 
Broadcasting Co.’s in carrying the face-to-face meetings between the presi- 
dential candidates, incurred costs and loss of revenue of approximately a 
quarter of a million dollars, none of which was paid by a candidate as campaign 
expenses. This figure does not include election night and convention coverage 
costs and loss of revenue, which approximated an additional $1 million. Nor 
does this include the costs involved in broadcasting such programs over the ABC 
television network as “Campaign Roundup,” “College News Conference” and 
“John Daly and the News,” in which the candidates and/or their supporters ap- 
peared or in which the American public was presented with information relevant 
to the election campaign and the various candidates. Further, it does not in- 
clude expenses of this nature incurred by the American Broadcasting Co. in 
broadcasting similar programs over its owned and operated stations. These 
factors are illustrative of the participation of a broadcasting operation in the 
campaign without attendant costs to the candidates. 

Obviously the report of the Federal Communications Commission for the elec- 
tion year 1960 will require some comparison with information submitted for 
the election year 1956, as disclosed in the Senate report (85th Cong., Ist session) 
of the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections submitted to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration pursuant to Senate Resolution 176, 84th Congress, 
to ascertain the trend of campaign expenditures insofar as broadeasting ex- 
penditures are concerned. 

As we indicated in expressing our views with respect to the problem of time- 
span, so, too, in considering the problem relating to campaign expenditures, we 
must give cognizance in any such deliberations to our role as broadcasters. Given 
the candidates, given the issues, given the times and conditions existing in the 
Nation, our industry must respond in such a manner as will best serve the public 
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interest. It also appears to us that the restraint imposed upon a campaigner 
must be considered in direct relation to the wisdom with which moneys avail- 
able to him for a campaign are expended. For example, in addition to the stand- 
ard half hour and hour time periods, the American Broadcasting Co. made avail- 
able certain 5-minute periods created within a half hour or hour period by short- 
ening regularly scheduled programs for purchase by the candidates. This struc- 
ture permitted a candidate to spread the amount of money available to him 
for the purchase of time over a greater period. 

Since so many of these factors lie within the area of astuteness with which 
the campaigner conducts his campaign, it is difficult for us to see how, short 
of arbitrary ceilings on expenditures, matters of this nature can be controlled 
by legislation. 

I appreciate very much the kind invitation of Chairman Davis to furnish him 
and this committee with our views on these important issues. The concern of 
this committee is understandable. However, rather than to suggest ways and 
means for limiting time and controlling campaign expenses, we have attempted 
to state some of the factors which, from our vantage point, this committee may 
want to consider in formulating any recommendations. 

In view of the many problems confronting this country in these critical times, 
which it may be anticipated will continue for some time to come, we are not at 
all certain that the public interest would best be served by departing from tra- 
dition in the matter of curtailing the time period between conventions and elec- 
tion. The American electorate is entitled to be, and should Le, fully informed, 
even at the risk and inconvenience of being surfeited. 

Similarly, in the absence of all the facts, we have refrained from any specific 
recommendations concerning a system of control of campaign expenditures be- 
cause the variables suggested do not reduce themselves to positive equations. 








PART II 


HEARINGS—INDIANA, FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SrecraAL Committee To INVESTIGATE 
CAMPAIGN ExPEenpiturgEs, 1960, 
Washington, D.C. 

The special committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m. in room 
1302, New House Office Building, the Honorable Clifford Davis 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Committee members: Representatives Davis, Jones, 
O’Brien, Cramer, and Devine. 

Committee staff: Gillis W. Long, chief counsel; Ruth Heritage, 
clerk. 

The Cnarrman. The committee will be in order. 

We meet this morning to hear the Roush-Chambers case that is 
before us, and I am going to ask Mr. Roush to come around with his 
attorney, Mr. Hasley, and make a presentation in your own way. So 
please come around and sit by Mr. Hasley, Congressman Roush. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY HASLEY, COUNSEL FOR HON. J. EDWARD 
ROUSH, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


The CHamman. Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. 
Hasley. State your full name and your professional address. 

Mr. Hastry. I am Henry Hasley, H-a-s-l-e-y, a member of the firm 
of Hasley & Eggers, attorneys at law, 507 Strauss Building, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

The CHarrmMan. By the way, I see Congressman Madden in the 
room. Mr. Madden, take that last seat over here. We always extend 
that courtesy to Members. Are there any other Members here? 

Mr. Mappen. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Now you may proceed, Mr. Hasley. 

Mr. Hastey. On behalf of my client, Congressman J. Edward 
Roush, incumbent Representative from the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana, and in connection with his complaint filed with this 
committee concerning the election of a Congressman from that district 
in the general election of November 8, 1960, I respectfully beg leave 
first of all to present to the committee the original affidavit filed with 
the committee by Mr. Roush. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, will you have that door closed. There is 
so much noise in the corridor it is hard to hear the counsel. 
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Mr. Hastey. If you have any difficulty hearing me, I would appre- 


ciate your telling me. I am sorry to say a couple years ago I had con- 


siderable voice difficulty and at times it still gives me some difficulty. 
The Cuarrman. If you will be just as comfortable, take a seat. 


Some people can work as well sitting down as standing up. We will 


let you be the judge. 





















































































































Mr. Hastey. Thank you. 
This affidavit is dated November 18, 1960, and is as follows: 


State or InpIana, 
County of Huntington, ss: 


AFFIDAVIT 


J. Edward Roush, after being duly sworn deposes and 
says: that he resides at 2340 College Avenue, Huntington, 
Indiana ; that he is at the present time the duly elected Repre- 
sentative of the Fifth District of Indiana to the United 
States House of Representatives; that he was a candidate for 
reelection in the general election held on November 8, 1960, 
being opposed by George O. Chambers of Anderson, Indiana; 

That he has been informed, although the Secretary of State 
of Indiana has not yet certified the same, that his opponent 
has received five more votes than he in said election; 

That in Precinct Number One of Jefferson Township of 
Grant County, Indiana (a County of the 5th District of 
Indiana) an error has occurred which is apparent on its 
face; that the duplicate election tally sheet of said Precinct 
Election Board shows that nine (9) votes are recorded for 
this affiant and Twenty-two for George O. Chambers, making 
a total of thirty-one (31) absent votes recorded as having 
been cast in said precinct in this particular race; that only 
nineteen applications for absentee ballots were submitted to 
the Clerk and only seventeen of said absent voters voted in 
said election; that the most absentee votes cast in any race, 
except the Congressional race, was seventeen; that watchers 
who were present when the vote was announced have in- 
formed this affiant that nine absentee votes were announced 
for this affiant and seven for his opponent; that in said 
Congressional race at least fourteen more absentee votes were 
recorded as having been cast than were actually cast accord- 
ing to the record ; 

hat all of said ballots and the original tally sheets have 
been sealed and secured as provided for by the laws of the 
State of Indiana; that this affiant has been informed and be- 
lieves that he has no remedy under the laws of the State of 
Indiana to have said apparent error either immediately cor- 
rected or to secure a recount or contest of said election; 

That the Clerk of the Grant County Circuit Court has 
ten days within which to correct by a certificate of error his 
original certificate (from the date of said certificate) which 
was submitted on November 9, 1960; that said Clerk cannot in 
this instance correct such error without having access to such 
absentee ballots and original tally sheet which have been 
sealed and secured as set out above; 
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That this affiant respectfully asks the Special Committee 
to Investigate Campaign Expenses to investigate this mat- 
ter and use such authority as said Committee may possess to 
cause said absent ballots and tally sheet above referred to be 
produced in order that the Clerk of said Grant County Cir- 
cuit Court might correct such errors as may have occurred 
as oe by law; 

hat this affiant further says that further complaint will 
be filed with the Special Committee to Investigate Campaign 
Expenses supplementing the contents of this affidavit and 
said complaint will set out other irregularities in said 
election. 


That is signed by J. Edward Roush and a jurat subscribed and 
sworn to before a notary public dated November 18, 1960. 

If the committee please, the original documents, including the af- 
fidavit I just read, have been filed with the committee. I would like 
the etal of having the original document submitted now as an 
exhibit. 

The Carman. That will be marked “Exhibit A.” 

(The affidavit dated November 18, 1960, above referred to, is 
marked “Exhibit A” and filed in connection with this transcript.) 


Exuisir A 
Strate or Inpiana, 
County of Huntington, ss: 
AFFIDAVIT 


J. Edward Roush, after being duly sworn deposes and says: that 
he resides at 2340 College Avenue, Huntington, Indiana; that he is 
at the present time the duly elected Representative of the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Indiana to the United States House of Representatives; that 
he was a candidate for reelection in the general election held on No- 
— 8, 1960, being opposed by George O. Chambers of Anderson, 

diana ; 

That he has been informed, although the Secretary of State of In- 
diana has not yet certified the same, that his opponent has received 
five more votes than he in said election ; 

That in Precinct Number One of Jefferson Township of Grant 
County, Indiana (a County of the 5th District of Indiana) an error 
has occurred which is apparent on its face; that the duplicate elec- 
tion tally sheet of said Precing Election Board shows that nine (9) 
votes are recorded for this affiant and Twenty-two for George O. 
Chambers, making a total of thirty-one (31) absent votes recorded 
as having been cast in said precinct in this particular race; that onl 
nineteen applications for absentee ballots were submitted to the Cler 
and only seventeen of said absent voters voted in said election; that 
the most absentee votes cast in any race, except the Congressional 
race, was seventeen; that watchers who were present when the vote 
was announced have informed this affiant that nine absentee votes 
were announced for this affiant and seven for his opponent; that in 
said Congressional race at least fourteen more absentee votes were 
recorded as having been cast than were actually cast according to the 
record ; 
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That all of said ballots and the original tally sheets have been sealed 
and secured as provided for by the laws of the State of Indiana; 
that this affiant has been informed and believes that he has no remedy 
under the laws of the State of Indiana to have said apparent error 
either immediately corrected or to secure a recount or contest of said 
election ; 

That the Clerk of the Grant County Circuit Court has ten days 
within which to correct by a certificate of error his original certificate 
(from the date of said certificate) which was submitted on November 9, 
1960; that said Clerk cannot in this instance correct such error without 
having access to such absentee ballots and original tally sheet which 
have been sealed and secured as set out above; 

That this affiant respectfully asks the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Campaign Expenses to investigate this matter and use such 
authority as said Committee may possess to cause said absent ballots 
and tally sheet above referred to be produced in order that the Clerk 
of said Grant County Circuit Court might correct such errors as may 
have occurred as provided by law; 

That this affiant further says that further complaint will be filed 
with the Special Committee to Investigate Campaign Expenses sup- 
plementing the contents of this affidavit and said complaint will set 
out other irregularities in said election.” 

Subscribed and sworn: 

J. Edward Roush. 
J. Epwarp Rovusu. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me a notary public in and for said 
County and State this 18th day of November, 1960. 
[SEAL] Eucene W. Rreer, Notary Public. 


My commission expires June 26, 1964. 


Mr. Hastey. On behalf of Congressman Roush, I now offer in evi- 
dence exhibit A. 

Mr. Jones. Before you offer any more exhibits, may I ask you about 
one thing that is contained in this complaint in the next to the last 
paragraph : 

That this affiant respectfully asks the Special Committee 
to Investigate Campaign Expenses to investigate this matter 
and use such authority as said Committee may possess to 
cause said absent ballots and tally sheet above referred to be 
produced in order that the Clerk of said Grant County Cir- 
cu.t Court might correct such errors as may have occurred as 
provided by law. 


Is there not any way by which the clerk of the circuit court could 
make the examination of those ballots, or would it be dependent upon 
the order of this committee to examine the ballots for him to correct 
it? If he did not have that authority in the first instance, why would 
this remove him from this limitation under your Indiana law? 

Mr. Hastey. So far as the opening of the ballots is concerned, in 
my humble opinion he has no authority to do that under Indiana law 
except through an order of this committee or its representatives. The 
Indiana courts have held that they do not have jurisdiction of legis- 
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lative offices of this type, and we are unable in Indiana to get any 
redress of any kind or a recount or a contest for a congressional office, 
Senate or House of Representatives, or even our own legislature. 

Mr. Jones. What would be the validity of the certification of the 
clerk of the circuit court if this committee were to examine the bal- 
lots? Would he have authority to make a certification ? 

Mr. Hastrey. The Indiana law provides he has 10 days within 
which to make corrections, certifications. This affidavit was signed 
within the 10-day period. Since that time admittedly that 10-day 
period has expired. We did the best we could do under the circum- 
stances. We have had him since file a certificate of error, but it could 
not be filed until it was known and we needed the power of the U.S. 
Government to open the ballots and to count them and to obtain pos- 
session of the tally sheet which was sealed in the envelope with the 
ballots. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Jones. It does and it does not. I do not see why it would be 
necessary, if the total number of ballots cast in a single precinct were 
in a single box and they were found to be all in error, I do not see 
why the court or the clerk would be responsible for making any 
changes when the errors themselves are conclusive upon this commit- 
tee to hold that the ballots are invalid or void or that that count was 
in error or anything else. 

Mr. Hastey. You say you do not see why we should go back to 
the clerk? 

Mr, Jones. No. If there is error in the count, in the tally, cer- 
tainly this committee would want’to go back to the clerk of the 
court to find out if there has been a miscalculation or a vote not 
substantiated by the actual count itself. 

Mr. Hastey. I think in my opinion this committee has complete 
authority to make its own determination. I do not think this com- 
mittee has to go back to that clerk at all, and actually I do not think 
we had to go back to that clerk for certification, but we found it 
prudent to do so in order to exhaust every avenue. I do not think 
it was necessary to go back to the clerk at all, but we did it as a 
prudent measure as everybody would ask why we did not do it. 

Mr. Jones. That clears it. 

Mr. Cramer. Let me ask: Is it true that the clerk of the court is an 
ex officio member of the canvassing board ? 

Mr. Hastey. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. He has, within a period of 10 days, a right to certify 
as to an error ¢ 

Mr. Hastey. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. The clerk himself is not the canvassing board; the 
canvassing board includes two other members? 

Mr. Hastey. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. And does Indiana law settle the question as to what 
nature of error the clerk can certify to? Can he go back and count 
the ballots? As I understand it, he can only certify or recertify to an 
error if he transcribed the total figure on the tally sheet incorrectly, 
is that right, under Indiana law? 

Mr. Hastey. I do not think we have any determination on that sub- 
ject. Ihave been unable to find it. 
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Mr. Cramer. It is true, is it not, once it adds the figure up and 
turns it over to the clerk for certification, the canvassing board itself 
does not have authority to go back and recount after that action has 
been taken ? 

Mr. Hastey. I think that is true. 

Mr. Cramer. Then you come to the conclusion the clerk would have 
no authority ? 

Mr. Hastey. The clerk would have no authority to reopen the 
ballots. 

Mr. Jones. Who has that authority under Indiana law ? 

Mr. Hastey. In my humble opinion 

Mr. Jones. Iam talking about the authority in Indiana. 

Mr. Hastey. I do not think anyone in Indiana has that authority 
so far as this office is concerned. So far as the office of county treas- 
urer or county assessor is concerned—— 

Mr. Jones. If you have 20 votes in and they were all recorded for 
John Smith and Richard Roe got all the ballots, there could not be 

nything done under your law to correct that situation ? 

fr Sanat’ I do not think there is as far as a Representative in 
Congress is concerned. If it were a local office we have recourse in our 
State court to have a recount. Even there, it is foggy, but we have a 
recount procedure and a procedure to correct error, but it must be 
within the same time. But on the State level, outside of Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, representative and senator in our general as- 
sembly, all else would be in the jurisdiction of the circuit or superior 
court, but so far as senators and representatives and Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, there our own State courts have no jurisdiction. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair would like to inquire if Mr. Dohrman 
Brotherton is in the room? He is the clerk of the circuit court of 
Jay County and was served with a subpena by this committee to be 
present at 9 o’clock this morning. I recognize there are some trans- 
portation difficulties due to weather, but I would like the record to 
show at this time that the question was asked as to whether Mr. 
Brotherton was in the room and we heard no response. 

Mr. Hastry. Do I understand from the committee that so far as 
you know Mr. Brotherton has not arrived; is that correct ? 

The Cuatrman. He did not respond to the calling of his name 
and he has been subpenaed. 

Mr. Hastey. And he has not presented himself to any representative 
of the committee today ? 

The Cuarrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Hastey. I will state for the record at this time that I think it is 
important that the clerk, Dohrman Brotherton, be here, not just at 
this moment, but before this hearing is concluded, because I have been 
informed by telephone this morning that the ballots in this particular 
precinct were opened and counted yesterday in connection with an- 
other recount proceeding for the office of county commissioner in that 
particular county and that Mr. Brotherton has with him the other 
tally sheet which was sealed in the sealed envelope; and further I am 
informed that the other tally sheet does not show the five additional 
tallies which are placed in another location than is normally required 
and which five additional tallies are claimed by Mr. Chambers in this 
proceeding. 
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i The CuHarmran. Well, we would like to have Mr. Brotherton here. 
Mr. Brotherton was authorized under Indiana law to open that box 
because the contest involved a State or county office, I presume? 

Mr. Hastey. That is correct, sir. 

The CoamrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hastry. May I say further in that connection that I am in- 
formed—and I realize this is just a statement of counsel—that the 
count on the other tally sheet and the ballots are as previously re- 
ported in that precinct: 149 for Mr. Chambers and 123 for Mr. Roush. 

Further at this time I should like to read the affidavit of Mr. J. 
Edward Roush executed under date of November 26, 1960, which 
affidavit is as follows: 

Mapison County, INpIANna, 
Firrn Coneressionant District. 


AFFIDAVIT 
Srate or INpIANA, 
County of Allen, ss: 


J. Edward Roush, being duly sworn, upon his oath says: 
1. He resides at 2340 College Avenue in the City of Hunt- 
ington, Huntington County, Indiana. 
2. He is the duly elected, qualified and acting represent- 
. ative from the Fifth District of Indiana in the House of 
F Representatives of the United States. 
F 3. He was a candidate for reelection to that office in the 
|! general election held in said District and State on November 
8, 1960, and his opponent in said election was George O. 
Chambers, who resides at 2011 Arrow Avenue in the City of 
Anderson, Madison County, Indiana, and affiant and said 
Chambers were the only candidates for such office at said 
election. 

4, Affiant is informed and in good faith believes that cer- 
tain irregularities, amounting to a violation of the election 
laws, occurred in the voting for such office in said Madison 
County, which is included in said District, which irregulari- 
ties affected adversely to affiant the outcome of said election 
for such office in said Madison County, and, consequently, 
in said District. 

5. Such irregularities, as affiant is informed and in good 
faith believes, include the following: 

(a) Inthe First Precinct of the Third Ward in said City of 
Anderson, a total of thirty-eight (38) absentee ballots were 
sent to a single address, 711 West Fifth Street, in said City of 
Anderson, which is a nursing home occupied primarily by 
aged and infirm persons, and apparently thirty-five (35) of 
such absentee ballots were voted in such precinct in said elec- 
tion, and affiant in good faith believes that a portion or all 
of such votes were voted in violation of the election laws of 
the State of Indiana. 

(b) Also in the First Precinct of the Third Ward in said 
City of Anderson, a total of fourteen (14) absentee ballots 
were sent to one address, 833 West Fifth Street, in said City 
of Anderson, which is a nursing home occupied primarily by 
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aged and infirm persons, and apparently thirteen (13) of such 
absentee ballots were voted in such precinct in said election, 
and affiant in good faith believes that a portion or all of such 
votes were voted in violation of the election laws of the 
State of Indiana. 

(c) In the Fourth Precinct of the Third Ward in said City 
of Anderson, a total of forty-five (45) absentee ballots were 
sent to the same address, 809 West Fourteenth Street, in 
said City of Anderson, which address is a single-family 
dwelling occupied, as affiant is informed and in good faith 
believes, by the Republican Precinct Committeeman of said 

recinct, and apparently forty-three (43) of such absentee 

allots were voted in such precinct at said election, and affi- 
ant in good faith believes that a portion or all of such votes 
were voted in violation of the election laws of the State of 
Indiana. 

6. Affiant in good faith believes that the voting of all the 
absentee ballots hereinabove named was fraudulent and con- 
trary to the election laws of the State of Indiana, which 
provide: 

(a) No absentee ballot can be cast on acocunt of illness un- 
less the person so voting by absentee ballot is confined to a 
hospital or to his own home, and affiant in good faith believes 
that investigation would disclose that neither of such nursing 
homes is a hospital, and that neither of said nursing homes 
was the legal residence of the persons voting by absentee bal- 
lot in said precinct. 

(b) The illness of any such person so voting by absentee 
ballot must be certified by a duly qualified physician or 
Christian Science practitioner who has personally examined 
such voter, and affiant in good faith believes that an investi- 
gation will prove that some or all of such absentee voters 
were not so examined. 

(c) It is “unlawful for any person to solicit any voter to 
vote by an absent voter’s ballot”, but affiant in good faith be- 
lieves that a major portion or all of the absent voters’ bal- 
lots hereinabove mentioned were solicited by a person or per- 
sons unknown to affiant. 

7. Affiant in good faith believes that the irregularities above 
mentioned affected the outcome of said election adversely so 
far as affiant is concerned ; that the above mentioned absentee 
ballots cast in the two (2) precincts above mentioned should 
be voided on account of the violation of such election laws, 
and that an investigation of such irregularities and a cor- 
rect count of the votes cast for such office in said election 
would show that affiant was the actual winner and is entitled 
to such office for the ensuing period of two (2) years. 

8. This affidavit is supplemental to an affidavit previously 
filed with the Special Committee to Investigate Campaign 
Expenses, 1960, of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and should be considered in connection with such 
previous affidavit. 

9. Affiant has no remedy or redress for the aforementioned 
grievances under the laws of Indiana. 
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10. Under the laws of Indiana, all the absentee ballots 
above mentioned are enclosed in sealed envelopes, which can- 
not and will not be opened unless and until said committee 
orders the same done, and if said committee orders such 
absentee ballots opened, a complete investigation could then 
be made as to the irregularities hereinabove mentioned and 
the correct outcome of such election for such office could be 
determined. 

11. The certificates issued by the Clerks of the Circuit 
Courts in the ten (10) counties comprising such District 
presently show that affiant’s opponent received five (5) more 
votes at such election in said District than affiant, but affiant, 
in good faith believes and alleges that he received more 
votes in said election than his opponent, and that he is 
entitled to occupy such office during the ensuing two (2) 
years. 


That affidavit is signed by J. Edward Roush and subscribed and 
sworn to before me, a notary public, on the 26th day of November 
1960 and I am the notary public who signs the jurat. 

Mr. Cramer. On the second affidavit, I understand that final allega- 
tion is to the effect Mr. Roush received more votes than his opponent. 
How do you come to that conclusion when you do not know who voted 
for whom in the absentee ballots? How do you know that? 

Mr. Hastey. Absolutely, honestly, I do not know. I am sure every 
member of the committee well knows that if ballots are opened and 
counted no one can predict the result. We are alleging for the purpose 
of our complaint that he has received more votes than Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Jones. The only authority to make the examination would be 
by a committee of the House of Representatives ? 

Mr. Hastey. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. So you are precluded from pursuing any remedies under 
Indiana law because the State has no authority ? 

Mr. Hastey. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. I understand your position. If this committee should 
go into the absentee ballots, how could the specific absentee ballots 
be identified as they relate to this specific 43 in one instance and 13 in 
another ? 

Mr. Hastey. Each individual ballot cannot be identified. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, if there were 150 cast in the first 
precinct of the third ward in which 13 were cast from the nursing 
home, how can you identify the 13 ? 

Mr. Hastey. I cannot identify the ballots, but so far as a violation 
of the election laws is concerned, we think there is sufficient wide- 
spread irregularity to pursue it because of the large proportion of the 
absentee ballots in that precinct coming from these two nursing homes, 
and others having come from this one address, we believe somebody 
solicited them and that they were illegally voted, and we believe the 
committee would be justified in ignoring all the absentee ballots in 
this precinct. 

Mr. Cramer. Let me ask the clerk this question: Is it a customary 


or possible remedy, if a fraud were performed, to eliminate all 
ballots? 
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Mr. Lone. The practice in many States is that where there is suffi- 
cient fraud and it is not identifiable as to which of the ballots are 
fraudulent within a particular ballot box, the usual procedure is not 
to count any of the ballots under the theory that not being able to 
determine which are fraudulent, that it invalidates all the ballots in 
the box. This is not the universal procedure, but to the best of my 
knowledge it is the procedure followed in cases of this type. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you know what the practice is under Indiana law ? 

Mr. Lone. I do not. 

Mr. Hastey. Supplementing counsel’s remarks, I do not think they 
would be voided for one or two votes in a precinct, but when it be- 
comes extensive I am confident that is the remedy and the result. 

Mr. Cramer. Of course, you are not saying that all 13 in the first 
instance are fraudulent? 

Mr. Hastey. I would not be that reckless. 

Mr. Cramer. You are not saying all 13 are persons who were infirm 
and in fact did not qualify, is that right ? 

Mr. Hastey. Practically, yes. My contention is that from a nurs- 
ing home the only legal way you can vote in Indiana by absentee 
ballot is if that is your legal residence and you have no other resi- 
dence. You have to first make a sworn application setting forth your 
reason for not voting at the polls on election day; and fur rther, if it is 
illness—which I believe in good faith must be the reason for these 
people voting from a nursing home, because I do not believe they can 
claim to be away on business, which is another reason for voting 
absentee, nor can they claim to be students away from home at an 
educational institution, which is another reason for voting absentee— 
I think we can eliminate those, so the only way they could legally vote 
by absentee ballot from a nursing home is if they can prove it is their 
legal residence. I believe a nursing home inmate—TI do not know that 
that is the proper word—I do not think most of the residents of a 
nursing home would qualify as that being their place of residence. 
When they once qualify with that as their place of residence, they 
have to be examined by a physician or Christian Science practitioner, 
and it must be certified by the physician. 

Mr. Cramer. We can assume, can we not, if someone makes applica- 
tion for absentee voting he must qualify, or conform, to the State 
statute or he would not get the ballot ? 

Mr. Hastey. The paper must conform, but it may be wrong, not 
only in the application but the certification by the physician may not 
be true, the examination may not actually have been made. I think 
we will find most of these are sworn to before the same notary public, 
which I would say is at best a suspicious circumstance; and the other, 
where 43 were returned to the clerk’s office the same day when they 
have the right to mail them in, would be a suspicious circumstance. 

I believe counsel has the original of this affidavit; do you not? 

Mr. Lone. Yes. 

Mr. Hastey. I would like to ask the privilege, on behalf of Con- 
gressman Roush, of introducing in evidence as exhibit B this affidavit 
dated November 26, 1960, signed by J. Edward Roush, which has been 
read into the record. 

The Cratrman. It will be made a part of the record as exhibit B. 

(The affidavit dated November 26, 1960, above referred to, is marked 
“Exhibit B” and filed in connection with this transcript.) 
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Exuisir B 


Mapison County, Inpiana, 
Firryu CoNnGRESSIONAL Districr. 


AFFIDAVIT 
Srats or INDIANA, 
County of Allen, ss: 

J. Edward Roush, being duly sworn, upon his oath says: 

1. He resides at 2340 College Avenue in the City of Huntington, 
Huntington County, Indiana. 

2. He is the duly elected, qualified and acting representative from 
the Fifth District of Indiana in the House of Representativ es of the 
United States. 

3. He was a candidate for reelection to that office in the general 
election held in said District and State on November 8, 1960, and 
his opponent in said election was George O. Chambers, who resides 
at 2011 Arrow Avenue in the City of Anderson, Madison County, 
Indiana, and affiant and said Chambers were the only candidates for 
such office at said election. 

4. Affiant is informed and in good faith believes that certain irregu- 
larities, amounting to a violation of the election laws, occurred in the 
voting for such office in said Madison County, which is included in 
said District, which irregularities affected adversely to affiant the 
outcome of said election for such office in said Madison County, and, 
consequently, in said District. 

5. Such irregularities, as affiant is informed and in good faith be- 
lieves, include the following: 

(a) Inthe First Precinct of the Third Ward in said City of Ander- 
son, a total of thirty-eight (38) absentee ballots were sent to a single 
address, 711 West Fifth Street, in said City of Anderson, which is 
a nursing home occupied primarily by aged and infirm persons, and 
apparently thirty-five (35) of such absentee ballots were voted in such 
precinct in said election, and affiant in good faith believes that a 
portion or all of such votes were voted in violation of the election laws 
of the State of Indiana. 

(b) Also in the First Precinct of the Third Ward in said City of 
Anderson, a total of fourteen (14) absentee ballots were sent to one 
address, 833 West Fifth Street, in said City of Anderson, which is a 
nursing home occupied primarily by aged and infirm persons, and 
apparently thirteen (13) of such absentee ballots were voted in such 
precinct in said election, and affiant in good faith believes that a 
portion or all of such votes were voted in violation of the election laws 
of the State of Indiana. 

(c) In the Fourth Precinct of the Third Ward in said City of 
Anderson, a total of forty-five (45) absentee ballots were sent to the 
same address, 809 West Fourteenth Street, in said City of Anderson, 
which address is a single-family dwelling occupied, as affiant is in- 
formed and in good faith believes, by the Meoiiican Precinct Com- 
mitteeman of said precinct, and apparently forty-three (43) of such 
absentee ballots were voted in such precinct at said election, and affiant 
in good faith believes that a portion or all of such votes were voted 
in violation of the election laws of the State of Indiana. 
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Affiant in good faith believes that the voting of all the absentee 
ballots hereinabove named was fraudulent and contrar y to the election 
laws of the State of Indiana, which provide: 

(a) No absentee ballot can be cast on account of illness unless the 
person so voting by absentee ballot is confined to a hospital or to his 
own home, and affiant in good faith believes that investigation would 
disclose that neither of such nursing homes is a hospital, and that 
neither of said nursing homes was the legal residence of the persons 
voting by absentee ballot in said precinct. 

(b) The illness of any such person so voting by absentee ballot 
must be certified by a duly qualified physician or Christian Science 
practitioner who has personally examined such voter, and affiant in 
good faith believes that an investigation will prove that some or all of 
such absentee voters were not so examined. 

(c) It is “unlawful for any person to solicit any voter to vote by 
an absent voter’s ballot”, but affiant in good faith believes that a major 
portion or all of the absent voters’ ballots hereinabove mentioned were 
solicited by a person or persons unknown to affiant. 

7. Affiant in good faith believes that the irregularities above-men- 
tioned affected the outcome of said election adv ersely so far as affiant 
is concerned; that the above-mentioned absentee ballots cast in the 
two (2) preci incts above mentioned should be voided on account of the 
violation of such election laws, and that an investigation of such 
irregularities and a correct count of the votes cast for such office in 
said election would show that affiant was the actual winner and is 
entitled to such office for the ensuing period of two (2) years. 

8. This affidavit is supplemental to an affidavit previously filed with 
the Special Committee to Investigate Campaign Expenses, 1960, of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, and should be 
considered in connection with such previous affidavit. 

9. Affiant has no remedy or redress for the aforementioned griev- 
ances under the laws of Indiana. 

10. Under the laws of Indiana, all the absentee ballots above men- 
tioned are enclosed in sealed envelopes, which cannot and will not be 
opened unless and until said committee orders the same done, and if 
said committee orders such absentee ballots opened, a complete investi- 
gation could then be made as to the irregularities hereinabove men- 
tioned and the correct outcome of such election for such office could 
be determined. 

11. The certificates issued by the Clerks of the Circuit Courts in 
the ten (10) counties comprising such District presently show that 
affiant’s opponent received five (5) more votes at such election in said 
District than affiant, but affiant in good faith believes and alleges that 
he received more votes in said election than his opponent, and that he is 
entitled to occupy such office during the ensuing two (2) years. 


J. Edward Roush. 
J. Epwarp Rovusu. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a Notary Public in and for said 
County and State, this 26th day of November, 1960. 

Henry Hasley. 
[sean] Henry Hastey, Notary Public. 
My commission expires: August 1, 1961. 
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Mr. Hastey. May I ask the chairman if the record is complete on 
the previous exhibit A? I intended to identify it as the affidavit of 
November 18, 1960, but I believe the counsel asked a question at that 
point. I wanted the record to show that that affidavit, as well as the 
other one, have both been admitted in evidence. 

The Cuatrrman. That is right. 

Mr. Hastey. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask one more time, has Mr. Brother- 
ton arrived, the clerk of the Circuit Court of Jay County? 

(No response. ) 

The CuHarrmMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hastey. I believe that counsel for the committee, Mr. Long, 
has also certificates from each of the clerks of the 10 circuit courts in 
the Fifth Congressional District, all being dated December 1 or De- 
cember 2, 1960. I would like to have those original certificates now 
for the purpose of presenting them in evidence and making them a 
part of the record. 

Mr. Lone. We have them, Mr. Chairman. I would like to identify 
these, Mr. Chairman, as certifications of votes for Representative in 
Congress from the clerk of the Blackford Circuit Court, Blackford 
County, Ind.; clerk of the Clinton Circuit Court, Clinton County, 
Ind.; clerk of the Grant Circuit Court, Grant County, Ind.; clerk of 
the Howard Circuit Court, Howard County, Ind.; clerk of the Hunt- 
ington Circuit Court, Huntington County, Ind.; clerk of the Jay 
Cireuit Court, Jay County, Ind.; clerk of the Miami Circuit Court, 
Miami County, Ind.; Clerk of the Madison Circuit Court, Madison 
County, Ind.; clerk of the Tipton Circuit Court, Tipton County, Ind.; 
and Clerk of the Wabash Circuit Court, Wabash County, Ind. 

The Cuarrman. Are these being proffered as a part of the record ? 

Mr. Lone. I understood they had been provided with the request 
that they be made part of the record in this proceeding. 

Mr. Cramer. Could counsel advise what the purpose and effect of 
these would be ? 

Mr. Lone. The legal sufficiency of the documents, since they were 
delivered to Mr. Roush originally, depends upon the weight of evi- 
dence, as I would see it, Mr. Cramer, that the committee wants to give 
to it. I would see no objection to the introduction of it. 

The question as to the weight of evidence to be given would depend 
upon subsequent evidence presented to the committee as to how these 
particular certifications correspond with the certifications that were 
given to the Secretary of State and which, in turn, have been put in 
our possession through the office of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Cramer. Does counsel have any information as to what, if any, 
conflict or difference in total vote these show? What was the vote 
certified by the Secretary of State? 

Mr. Lona. As a matter of procedure, what we intended to do is 
when he finished making his presentation, I was going to ask the 
chairman to put Mr. Nunez and Mr. O’Hare on to give the complete 
breakdown of this. 

I felt that procedurewise it would be easier to follow by doing it 
that way than by trying to do it piecemeal as we go. It is rather 
complicated and I think that it would be best understood by all of 
the members and everyone else if we did allow Mr. Nunez and Mr. 
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O’Hare to present it at one time. We can do that at any time that the 
committee sees fit. 

My original intention was that we do it after Mr. Roush had fin- 
ished presenting his case to the committee. 

Mr. Cramer. The only thing I was trying to do was find out why 
these were being offered. Perhaps counsel could help me. 

Mr. Hastey. They are being offered to show the final result of the 
certificates from all the counties in the State. 

Mr. Cramer. These are dated December 1 to December 6; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Hastey. First and second. 

Mr, Cramer. They were submitted upon the request of Mr. Roush; 
is that right? 

Mr. Hastey. That’s right. 

Mr. Cramer. What authority did the clerk have at this date under 
Indiana law to make a correction or recertification ? 

Mr. Hastry. These are not corrections or recertifications. They are 
recertifications, I presume you would say, yes, but they are not cor- 
rections. 

Mr. Lone. What happened, Mr. Cramer, was that these were pre- 
yared by the different clerks. I assume it was at the instigation of Mr. 
Rea or Mr. Hasley, at a date subsequent to the date which under 
the statute of the State of Indiana the corrections could be made by 
the clerks and, therefore, are subsequent to the date of any legal cor- 
rection to be made. To that extent they are not, of course, official of 
the State of Indiana. What happened was that there were a number 
of certificates in one instance that had been issued by a particular—I 
say a number, there were two certificates that were at variance. So I 
assumed what happened was that Mr. Roush and Mr. Hasley then 
went out and got their own because we have been furnished with an- 
other certificate by Mr. Chambers as a part of his, which was acquired 
in, I think, a manner similar to the acquisition of these by Mr. Roush 
and by Mr. Hasley. 

Mr. Cramer. To make sure I understand the factual situation now: 
the election was November 8; the clerks could have certified through 
the 18th to any error; isthat right? 

Mr. Lone. That is correct, as I understand it. 

Mr. Cramer. To the secretary of state. 

Mr. Lone. That is right. 

Mr. Hastey. May I interrupt? Iam sorry to make a correction on 
it. It is not the 10 days from the election. It is 10 days from the 
previous certification. 

Mr. Cramer. By the secretary of state ? 

Mr. Hastery. By the clerk. Actually, the secretary of state under 
the same law has the same privilege of 10 days after he has certified 
to correct his certification. 

Mr. Cramer. Do you have the dates? Were these corrections made 
within the 10-day period under the statute ? 

Mr. Hastey. On these certificates, all of them were made within 10 
days except there is one certificate from the Grant circuit court which 
was tendered to Mr. O’Hare and Mr. Nunez. That one is dated the 
1st of December, after they had concluded their investigation, and 
includes a statement that the vote in his county, through an investiga- 
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tion conducted by representatives of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Campaign Expenditures, 1960, appointed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States—it goes on to say an error has been 
discovered in the absentee ballots in one precinct, and identifying it, 
and after allowing for that change, the correct vote cast in Grant 
County 1 is 15,652 for Roush and for Mr. Chambers is 17 ,027. 

Mr. Cramer. With the exception of the Grant County recertification 
for error, the other nine were within the 10-day statutory period ? 

Mr. Hasiry. Not this certification. This was after 

Mr. Cramer. Other than that one on Grant County? 

Mr. Hastey. These we are talking about are all after the 10-day 
period for the clerk to make changes, : and the changes which had been 
certified to the secretary of state are all included in these certificates. 
These certificates were made after giving effect to the three counties 
which issued certificates of error and filed them with the secretary of 
state. So Iam sure these certificates will show the same figures which 
you obtained finally from the secretary of state’s office with the ex- 
ception of Grant County, which gives effect to the discrepancy of seven 
votes found by your invest igators at Marion, Ind., on December 1. 

Mr. Cramer: As I understand it, the secretary of state certified a 
12-vote majority; right ? 

Mr. Hastery. I do not believe that is true if you give effect to the 
certificates of error which I understand the committee has also pro- 
cured from the secretary of state. For some reason still unknown 
to Mr. Roush and to myself, the secretary of state saw fit to give credit 
to one certificate of error of 10 votes from Jay County in favor of 
Mr. Chambers, which was filed 3 days after the original certificate, 
but did not certify i in his final figures two other certificates of error, 
one from Clinton C ounty, making a difference of one vote, and an- 
other from Huntington County making a net difference of six votes. 
But I do believe the committee counsel has copies of those certificates 
of error which those county clerks did send to the secretary of state 
within the 10-day period. 

Mr. Cramer. We can get into those two certificates later. 

Mr. Hastxy. If you add up all the certificates, copies of certificates, 
which you have obtained from the secretary of state, as I understand 
it, and ‘then give effect to the record of the results of the investigation 
in Grant County by your own representatives here, you will come up 
exactly with the same figures we have here, namely, I believe a ma- 
jority of two in favor of Mr. Roush. 

Mr. Cramer. What does the Huntington County affidavit or cer- 
tification, say ? 

Mr. Hastey. Huntington County, one additional vote for Mr. 
Chambers and seven additional votes for Mr. Roush. 

Mr. Cramer. What does it say, though? Would you read it? 

Mr. Hastry. Excuse me. I did not understand the question. The 
heading is “Certification of Votes for Representative in Congress”: 


I, the undersigned, Clerk of the Huntington Circuit Court 
in and for Huntington County, Indiana, het ‘eby certify that, 
as shown by the records and files in my office, of which I am 
the legal custodian, the results of the v oting in said county at 
the eeneral election held November 8, 1960, for the office of 
Representative from the Fifth District of Indiana in the 
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Congress of the United States were as follows: J. Edward 
Roush 10,386 votes, George O. Chambers 7,505 votes, and that 
the results of such voting for said office as above set forth 
were officially certified by me to the Secretary of State of 
the State of Indiana in accordance with the requirements 
of the laws of Indiana. Witness my hand and the seal of 
said court, this 2nd day of December, 1960. 


That is signed by H. Willard Hildebrand, clerk of the Huntington 
circuit court, Huntington County, Ind. 

Mr. Cramer. How does that differ from what the secretary of state 
certified ? 

Mr. Hastxy. There are six more votes for Mr. Roush, one more 
for Mr. Chambers. It does not vary at all from what the records 
in the secretary of state’s office show except, as I understand it, the 
secretary of state did not include in his figures this change included 
in the certificate of error. He merely certified the original certificate 
which he had received and did not take into consideration the subse- 
quent certificate received within the 10-day period. His excuse to me 
over the telephone was that since we were at that moment 12 votes be- 
hind and there were only 6 disclosed in this Huntington certificate 
and 1 in Clinton County, which made a total of 7, and we were still 
5 behind, even if he certified those, that it would not change the re- 
sults of the election and he was not going to bother with it. 

Mr. Cramer. Have you examined the records yourself at Hunt- 
ington County ? 

Mr. Hastery. I have not. 

Mr. Cramer. You do not know whether that six-vote difference 
came from incorrectly taking the total off of the tabulation sheet or a 
miscount of the hash marks, or what ? 

Mr. Hastey. I donot. 

Mr. Cramer. You do not know what the basis of the clerk’s state- 
ment is that there was a six-vote error ? 

Mr. Hastey. I donot know. 

Mr. Cramer. But you do agree, do you not, as I asked you at the 
outset, that the clerk, being an ex officio member of the canvassing 
board, is limited as to his authority in recounting or determining the 
nature of the error? In other words, he cannot go back and count al! 
the hash marks again, can he? . 

Mr. Hastry. I think he might. He cannot recount ballots. 

Mr. Cramer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hastey. At this time, on behalf of Congressman Roush, I want 
to offer in evidence the certificates from the clerks of the various cir- 
cuit courts in the 10 counties in the Fifth Congressional District, being 
exhibits C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, and L, both inclusive, and ask that 
they be read into the record and made a part of the record. 

The Cuarrman. They will be made part of the record. 

(The certificates referred to above from the clerks of the circuit 
courts, marked “Exhibits C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, and L,” are as 
follows :) 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES COMMITTEE 
Exuipir C 
CERTIFICATION OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


I, the undersigned, Clerk of the Blackford Circuit Court, in and 
for Blackford County, Indiana, hereby certify that, as shown by the 
records and files in my office, of which I am the legal custodian, the 
results of the voting in said ‘County at the general election held No- 
vember 8, 1960, for the office of Representative from the Fifth District 
of Indiana in the Congress of the U nited States, were as follows: 

J. Edward Roush 3,620 votes; 

George O. Chambers 3 oll votes; 
and that the results of such voting for said office as above set forth 
were officially certified by me to the Secretary of State of the State 
of Indiana in accordance with the requirements of the laws of Indiana. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said court, this 2nd day of 
December, 1960. 

[ SEAL | Epwin F. Busu, 

Clerk of the Blackford Circuit Court, 
Blackford County, Indiana. 


Exureir D 
CERTIFICATION OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


I, the undersigned, Clerk of the Clinton Circuit Court, in and for 
Clinton County, “Indiana, hereby certify that, as shown by the records 
and files in my office, of which I am the legal custodian, the results of 
the voting in said County at the general election held November 8, 
1960, for the office of Representative from the Fifth District of 
Indiana in the Congress of the United States, were as follows: 

J. Edward Roush, 7,565 votes, including 7,564 originally certi- 
fied and one additional vote certified to Secretary of State Nov. 
17, 1960 
stige O. Chambers, 8,554 votes ; 
and that the result of such voting for said office as above set forth were 
officially certified by me to the Secretary of State of the State of 
Indiana in accordance with the requirements of the laws of Indiana. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said court, this 2nd day of Decem- 
ber, 1960. 

[sEax | Frep D. Baker, 

Clerk of the Clinton Circuit Court. 
Clinton County, Indiana. 
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NoveMBER 17, 1960. 
Mr. Joun R. Wats, 

Secretary of State, State House, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Dear Sir: On the basis of the Tally Sheet filed in Clinton County 
Clerk’s office from Ward four, Precinct one, of the City of Frankfort, 
Indiana, there is a prima facia error of one (1) vote. 

This Tally Sheet shows two hundred twenty-seven (227) votes for 
J. Edward Roush as a total, but the counting of the marks on the 
Tally Sheet show two hundred twenty-eight (228) for Mr. Roush. 

There is no way for this office to determine whether or not Tally 
Sheet is identical to the one sealed with the ballots of this Precinct. 
Also it is impossible for this office to know what a new Tally of the 
Votes of this Precinct would show. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep D. Baker, 
Clerk, Clinton Circuit Court. 


Exurisir FE 
CERTIFICATE OF ERROR 


To the Secretary of State of the State of Indiana and All Whom It 
May Concern: 

I, Vicror C. Droox, Clerk of the Grant Circuit Court in and for 
Grant County, Indiana, hereby certify that through an investigation 
conducted by representatives of the Special Committee to investigate 
Campaign Expenditures, 1960, appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, an error has been discovered in the 
count of Absentee Ballots in one Precinct in Grant County, Indiana, 
whereby, in the Election held November 8, 1960, for the Office of 
Representative in the Congress of the United States from the Fifth 
District of Indiana, J. Edward Roush, the Democratic Candidate re- 
ceived four (4) less votes than heretofore Certified by me, and George 
O. Chambers, the Republican Candidate, received eleven (11) less 
votes than heretofore Certified by me, and that the correct vote in 
said County for such office in said Election as shown by the records 
and files of my office and of which I am legal custodian, was as follows: 

J. Edward Roush, 15,652 votes; 
George O. Chambers, 17,027 votes. 

This Certificate is made and submitted in lieu of and as a sub- 
stitute for the previous Certification made by me under date of No- 
vember 9, 1960. 

Witness my hand and Official Seal at Marion, Grant County, In- 
diana, this 1st day of December, 1960. 

[sEAL] Victor C. Drook, 

Vicror ©. Droox, 
Clerk of Grant Circuit Court, 
Grant County, Indiana. 
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Exuieir F 
CERTIFICATION OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


I, the undersigned, Clerk of the Howard Circuit Court, in and for 
Howard County, Indiana, hereby certify that, as shown by the records 
and files in my office, of which I am the legal custodian, the results 
of the voting in said County at the general election held November 
8, 1960, for the office of Representative from the Fifth District of 
Indiana in the Congress of the United States, were as follows: 

J. Edward Roush, 16,335 votes; 

George O. Chambers, 14,752 votes; 
and that the results of such voting for said office as above set forth 
were Officially certified by me to the Secretary of State of the State 
of Indiana in accordance with the requirements of the laws of Indiana. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said court, this 2nd day of De- 
cember, 1960. 

Cuirorp LEWISBACK, 
Clerk of the Howard Circuit Court, 
Howard County, Indiana. 


Exursir G 
CERTIFICATION OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
I, the undersigned, Clerk of the Huntington Circuit Court, in and 
for Huntington County, Indiana, hereby certify that, as shown by the 
records and files in my office, of which I am the legal custodian, the 
results of the voting in said County at the general election held No- 
vember 8, 1960, for the office of Representative from the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Indiana in the Congress of the United States, were as follows: 
J. Edward Roush, 10,386 votes; 
George O. Chambers, 7,505 votes; 
and that the results of such voting for said office as above set forth 
were officially certified by me to the Secretary of State of the State of 
Indiana in accordance with the requirements of the laws of Indiana. 
Witness my hand and the seal of said court, this 2nd day of Decem- 
ber, 1960. 
[ SEAL | H. Wituarp HiLpesranp, 
Clerk of the Huntington Circuit Court, 
Huntington County, Indiana. 


Exnuisir H 
CERTIFICATION OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


I, the undersigned, Clerk of the Jay Circuit Court, in and for Jay 
County, Indiana, hereby certify that, as shown by the records and 
files in my office, of which I am the legal custodian, the results of the 
voting in said County at the general election held November 8, 1960, 
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for the office of Representative from the Fifth District of Indiana in 
the Congress of the United States, were as follows: 
J. Edward Roush, 5,774 votes ; 
George O. Chambers, 5,591 votes ; 
and that the results of such voting for said office as above set forth 
were officially certified by me to the Secretary of State of the State 
of Indiana in accordance with the requirements of the laws of Indiana. 
Witness my hand and the seal of said court, this 2nd day of Decem- 
ber, 1960. 
[sEAL | DouRMAN BROTHERTON, 
Clerk of the Jay Circuit Court, 
Jay County, Indiana. 


Exurinr I 
CERTIFICATION OF VoTES FOR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


I, the undersigned, Clerk of the Madison Circuit Court, in and for 
Madison County, Indiana, hereby certify that, as shown by the records 
and files in my office, of which I am the legal custodian, the results of 
the voting in said County at the general election held November 8, 
1960, for the office of Representative from the Fifth District of Indiana 
in the Congress of the United States, were as follows: 

J. Edward Roush, 30,156 votes ; 

George O. Chambers, 29,231 votes; 
and that the results of such voting for said office as above set forth 
were officially certified by me to the Secretary of State of the State of 
Indiana in accordance with the requirements of the laws of Indiana. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said Court, this 1st day of Decem- 
ber, 1960. 

[sBAL ] EvuGENE CREAGMILE, 

Clerk of the Madison Circuit Court, 
Madison County, Indiana. 


Exnuipit J 
CERTIFICATION OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


I, the undersigned, Clerk of the Miami Circuit Court, in and for 
Miami County, Indiana hereby certify that, as shown by the records 
and files in my office, of which I am the legal custodian, the results 
of the voting in said county at the general election held November 8, 
1960, for the office of Representative from the Fifth District of In- 
diana in the Congress of the United States, were as follows: 

J. Edward Roush, 7,297 votes; 

George O. Chambers, 7,568 votes; 
and that the results of such voting for said office as above set forth 
were officially certified by me to the Secretary of State of the State of 
Indiana in accordance with the requirements of the laws of Indiana. 
a my hand and seal of said court, this 1st day of December, 
1960. 

[sEAL] Leo SULLIVAN, 
Clerk of the Miami Circuit Court, 

Miami County, Indiana. 
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Exurerr K 
CERTIFICATION OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


I, the undersigned, Clerk of the Tipton Circuit Court, in and for 
Tipton County, Indiana, hereby certify that, as shown by the records 
and files in my office, of which I am the legal custodian, the results 
of the voting in said County at the general election held November 8, 
1960, for the office of Representative from the Fifth District of In- 
diana in the Congress of the United States, were as follows: 

J. Edward Roush, 3,998 votes; 

George O. Chambers, 4,283 votes ; 
and that the results of such voting for said office as above set forth 
were Officially certified by me to the Secretary of State of the State of 
Indiana in accordance with the requirements of the laws of Indiana. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said court, this 5th day of Decem- 
ber, 1960. 

[SEAL] Paut H. Jonszs, 

Clerk of the Tipton Circuit Court, 
Tipton County, Indiana. 


Exuzeir L 
CERTIFICATION OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


I, the undersigned, Clerk of the Wabash Circuit Court, in and for 
Wabash County, Indiana, hereby certify that, as shown by the records 
and files in my office, of which I am the legal custodian, the results of 
the voting in said County at the general election held November 8, 
1960, for the office of Representative from the Fifth District of In- 
diana in the Congress of the United States, were as follows: 

J. Edward Roush, 6,091 votes; 

George O. Chambers, 9,050 votes; 
and that the results of such voting for said office as above set forth 
were Officially certified by me to the Secretary of State of the State 
of Indiana in accordance with the requirements of the laws of Indiana. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said court, this 1st day of Decem- 
ber, 1960. 

[sEaL | Rosert Marks, 

Clerk of the Wabash Circuit Court, 
Wabash County, Indiana. 


Mr. Hasty. It is my understanding, if the chairman please, that 
Mr. Brotherton is now in the room. 

The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Brotherton in the room? Is this Mr. Broth- 
erton ? 

Mr. Brornerron. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. We called for you. We are glad you are here. I 
assume you had some transportation difficulties this morning. 

Mr. Broruerton. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. This weather has everybody rather snarled up. 
All right, Mr. Hasley. You may proceed. Take a seat, Mr. Brother- 
ton, and we will call you in a moment. 

Mr. Hastey. If the members of the committee please, I believe 
that presents a fair and true picture of the situation so far as Con- 
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gressman Roush is concerned. I shall, of course, be most pleased to 
answer any questions and I am sure Mr. Roush will be glad to do like- 
wise. We make our presentation and our plea to the committee upon 
these affidavits and relying upon the certificates of the clerks of the 
various circuit courts who are respectively the custodians of the ballots 
and the tally sheets, public records, which disclose the various figures 
we have mentioned. 

We believe that the end result of what we have presented to the 
committee shows that Congressman Roush is in the lead by two votes 
in this election. Thank you for your kind attention. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask our counsel a question on procedure. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that we get before the 
committee the figures that have been presented by the certification of 
the Secretary of State and the corrections that were made during the 
statutory period by the clerks of the circuit courts that were filed dur- 
ing the statutory period with the Secretary of State and the results 
of the examination made by our associate counsel and our minority 
counsel, that we now ask the associate counsel and the minority coun- 
sel to present figures as they have broken them down in their staff 
study and the results of the examination and investigation that they 
conducted in Grant County, Ind., on their trip there pursuant to the 
instructions of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I would recommend that we call Mr. O’Hare and Mr. 
Nunez and ask them at this time to make their findings and their 
report to the committee. I think this would give all of us a better 
overall view of what the figures are and how they stand with respect 
to the disputes as to any certifications that have been made and the 
number of votes that are outstanding and were cast at any particular 
time as counted at any particular time on behalf of either candidate. 

The Cuarmman. Without objection, we will permit our counsel to 
remain at their places. 

Mr. Hastry. May I say one further word. We have concluded in 
the interest of time not to present some other things which we have, 
which may or may not be necessary. I would like to reserve the right, 
depending upon what our opponents present, that we may have ad- 
ditional items for the consideration of the committee. But I dislike 
to extend the time unnecessarily if it does not become needful to do so. 

The Cuatrman. I appreciate that. I think that is fair. This com- 
mittee wants to get all the facts without wasting any time. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one further question of coun- 
sel. Counsel submitted certain affidavits of individuals in different 
counties within the district as a part or perhaps separate from the 
complaint. I wondered if it is counsel’s intention to make those part 
of the record. They have been delivered to us. I wonder if it is 
counsel’s intention to make them part of the record or if he wants 
to introduce them in evidence or not. 
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Mr. Hastey. I would think all affidavits mentioned would be in- 
cluded in my statement that we might be privileged later on, if it 
becomes necessary, to use any of those items. The one I believe you 
particularly mentioned would be Grant County and would be covered 
hy the report of the special investigators representing this committee. 
| believe it would probably only serve to encumber the record to pres- 
ent all those affidavits about the absentee ballots in that one precinct 
in Grant County which Mr. O’Hare and Mr. Nunez investigated on 
behalf of the committee, because their report, I am sure, will show 
the same thing as could be shown by affidavit. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Mr. O’Hare and Mr. Nunez. No oath 
is required of staff members. Both of you are lawyers and both of you 
are officers of the court. We waive the oath. 


STATEMENTS OF RICHARD C. 0’HARE AND ROBERT F. NUNEZ, 
COMMITTEE COUNSEL 


Mr. O'Hare. First I would like to present a certificate from the 
Secretary of State of Indiana dated December 7, 1960, in which he 
certifies : 

I, Charles O. Hendricks, Secretary of State, of the State 
of Indiana, hereby certify that the following and hereto 
attached is a full, true and complete copies, as amended, of 
Certified Statement of the Clerks of the Circuit Courts of 
the following counties: Miami, Wabash, Huntington, Grant, 
Howard, Tipton, Clinton, Madison, Blackford and Jay, of 
the General Election held on November 8, 1960. I further 
certify that the above named counties comprise the Fifth 
Indiana Congressional District as the same appears on file, 
as the law directs, in this office. 


I do not know what the next exhibit number is. 

Mr. Lone. Exhibit M. 

The CuHarrman. What is the date of that, counsel ? 

Mr. O'Hare. December 7, 1960. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

(Certificate from the secretary of state, of Indiana, dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1960, marked “Exhibit M,” follows:) 

63190 O—40- 10 
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a CSOT Sg, RlpnEE, ERE 
Beemer MN. Lemme pene 
townie Brome D 

Deters M. Young. Evetys C Woods f 

‘Phd Harker, Prececmemg Acuerecy OFFICE OF 


ee Clerk of Clinton Circuit Court 


FRED D. BAKER, Clerk 
Frankfort, Ind. 
Bovember 17, 1960 


Mr. John R. Walsh, FTV ef 


Secretary of State 0963 : T Ag 
State House 


Sec. ‘Sess ddd 


Dear Sir: 


On the basis of the Tally Sheet filed in Clinton County 
Clerk's office from Ward four, Precinct one, of the City of 
Frankfort, Indiana, there is a prima facie error of one (1) 
vote. 


This Tally Sheet shows two hundred twenty-seven (227) 
votes for J. Edward Roush as a total, but the counting of the 
marks on the Tally Sheet show two hundred twenty-eight (228) 
for Mr. Roush. 


There is no way for this office to determine whether or 
not Tally Sheet is identical to the one sealed with the ballots 
of this Precinct. Also it is impossible for this office to 
know what a new Tally of the Votes of thés Precinct would show. 


Sincerely yours, 


48 2L. 


PDB: alb Clerk, Clinton Circuit 
Court. 
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SLED 


VICTOR C. DROOK 


CLERK OF THE NOV _! 1969 
GRANT CIRCUIT AND SUPERIOR COURTS : D) if 
MARION. INDIANA i Us/ {vec mn 304m 


DLeine emit Ui sink ~ — = 
CERTIFIED STATEMENT OF ERROR OF THE CLERKWF THE CIRCUIT C 
OF GRANT COUNTY, INDIANA 
OF THE VOTES CAST FOR 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF INDIANA 


The State of Indiana, Grant County, 88: 


I, Victor C. Drook, Clerk of the Circuit Court of said County, 
State of Indiana, do hereby Certify that at the General Election held 
in said County and State on the eighth day of November, 1960, the number 
of Votes received by Candidates for Representative in Congress Fifth 
Congressional District of Indiana as Certified by me is in error, 

By reason of to-wit: 


The Records of Absent Voters Applications and Ballots of Grant 
County, Indiana, show that there were Nineteen (19) Applications re- 
quested and mailed by me and that only Seventeen (17) Absent Voters 
Ballots were returned and that said Seventeen (17) Absent Voters Ballote 
were delivered by me to the First Precinct in Jefferson Township, Grant 
County, Indiana, vorior to 81x O'clock CentralSStandard Time on Bay of 
Election, November 8, 1960. That Voting Machine Tally Sheets, bein 
Form Twenty Seven (27) shows that J. Edward Roush, received Nine (95 
Absent Voters Ballots and that George 0. Chambers, received Twenty Two 
(22) Absent Votere Ballots for a Total of Thirty One (31) Absent Votere 
Ballots tallied, being Fourteen (14) more tnan was actually delivered by 
me to said Precinct. 


That said tally sheet further shows in Statement Number Three (3) 
(Certificate of tne Election Board at the Closing of the Polls) that 
the total number of Voters, voting by machine in said Precinct at said 
Election, ae shown by the Public Counter, on Voting Machine No.. 65980 
is 376 and Machine No. 70529 is 375 and that the total number of votes, 
voting in said Precinct as shown by the Voters' Poll List (includi 
Abeent Voters) is, Seven Hundred and Sixty Eight (768) that tne tally 
sheets shows a total vote of Three Hundred and Eighty Three (363) for 
J. Edward Roush and a total vote of Three Hunired and Ninety Three (393) 
for George 0. Chambers being a total of Seven Hundred and Seventy Six 
(776). This being an error appearing in the tally of votes fer 
Representative in Congrees Fifth Congressional District of Indiana. 


In Witnees Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed My 
Offiefal Seal thie 14th day of November, 1960. 


os AK 
Clerk of the Cirouit Court 
City of Marion, Indiana. 
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VICTOR C. DROOK 


CLERK OF THE 
GRANT CIRCUIT AND SUPERIOR COURTS 


MARION INDIANA 


FIC oF 
TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE STATE OF INDIANA AND ALL WHOM IT MAY CORCERN: 


I, VICTOR C. DROOK, Clerk of the Grant Cireuit Court in and for Grant 
County, Indiana, hereby certify that through an investigation eenducted by re- 
presentatives of the Special Committee to investigate Campaign Expenditures, 
1960, appointed by the House of Representatives of the United States, an errer 
has been discovered in the count of Absentee Ballots in one Precinet in Grant 
County; Indiana, whereby, in the Election held November S, 1960, for the Office 
of Representative in the Congress of the t'nited States from the Fifth Districst 
of Indiana, J. Ddward Roush, the Democratic Candidate received four (4%) less 
votes than heretofore Certified by me, ani George ©. Chambers, the Republican 
Candidate, received eleven (11) less votes than heretofore Certified by me, and 
that the correct vote in said County for such offiee in said lection, as show 
by the recerds and files of ay office and of whieh I am legal custodian, was 
as follows: 
J. Edward Reash 15652 vetes 
Geerge 0. Chambers 17027 Votes 

This Certificate is-made and submitted in lieu oe and as 0 substitute fer 
the previous Certification made by se unter date of Woveuber 9, 1960. - 

Witness ay hand and Official Seal at Marion, Grant County, Indiana, 
this let day ef December, 1960. 

W/{-4 A 


4 


Clerk of Grant Cireuit Court 
Grant Ceunty, Indiane 
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CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES COMMITTEE 


H. WILLARD HILDEBRAND 
CLERK 
HUNTINGTON CIRCUIT COURT 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ~ 


RUTH £ STEPHENS, DEPUTY 


TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE: 


This is to certify that the Huntington County 


Election Board has found a mistake in addition on the 


Canvassers Sheet for the General Election held November 


8, 1960, for the office of Representative in Congress, 
J. EDWARD ROUSE. 


The total should be corrected to read Ten 


Thousand Three Hundred Seventy-Nine (10,379) votes. 


P.S. 


' 
GX | 
~~ a " 


co 


ae g yy 
WL 4 | X 
~ re 
(\ 
oy 


; 


WITWESS MY HAND AND OFFICIAL SEAL this 10th 
day of November, 1960. 


Huntington County Circuit Court 
and Clerk County Election Board. 


if any additional information is needed, please 
notify this office. 
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H. WILLARD HILDEBRAND 
CLERK 
HUNTINGTON CIRCUIT COURT 
HUNTINGTON. INDIANA 


BONNIE B BAILEY OFPUTY Fy LB Oerury 
November 18, 1960 a and f 


9 an 4a 
TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF STATE OF INDIANA :/ 

This is to certify that the Huntington County Election Board 
has found mistakes in addition on the tally sheets prepared from the 
canvassers' sheets for the General Election held November 8, 1960 for 
the office of Representative in Congress of the United States. 

Seven (7) additional votes, marked by the precinct election 
boards, in various precincts throughout the County as reported on the 
various tally sheets should be given to J. Edward Roush, candidate for 
Representative in Congress of the United States . 

One (1) additional vote should be given to George 0. Chambers 
for the same office. 

The total vote for Representative in Congress of the United 
States from Huntington County should be corrected to read as follows: 

J. Edward Roush - Ten Thousand Three Hundred Eighty Six (10,386) 

George 0. Chambers - Seven Thousand Five Hundred Five (7,505). 


WITNESS MY HAND AND OFFICIAL SEAL this 18th day of November, 
1960, 


mune Lda Leh dea 


Huntington County Circuit Court 
and Clerk County Election Board. 


63190 O—60——12 
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DOHRMAN BROTHERTON 


CLERK OF JAY CirRCUIT COURT 
561m JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 
OF INDIANA 


PORTLAND, INDIANA 


November 12, 1960 


John R. Wash, 
Secreturyof State 

Room 201 

State House 

Indisnapolis 4, Indiana 


Dear Sir: 


“nclosec is tne corrected copy of Form C show- 


ing Georve O. Chambers received 55¢1 votes instead of 
of 55#1 votes shown on the original. 


Yours truly, 


K phone LlpchesBD 


Dohrman Brotherton 
Clerx of Jay Circuit court 
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STATE OF INDIANA 
CERTIFICATE 
COUNTY OF WABASH 


Honorable John R. 
Secretary of State 
State of Indiana 
Robert Marks, the ly electe qualified and acting Clerk 
f the Wabash Circui yur certify that, according to th 
records available > my fFfice here were twenty-one 
envelopes containing absent voters t lots delivered from my office 
f Liberty 
the general 
and that acc ng the official 
there are shown cast ar -oOunted twenty-two 
said precinct f 
Fifth Congressional District 


absent voter Ss were among 


uur office. 


ROBERT MARKS. Clerk 
Wabash Circuit Court 
Wabash, Indiana 
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Mr. O'Hare. As has been explained, title 29, section 5306, of Burns 
Indiana Statutes Annotated, requires the circuit court clerks to cer- 
tify to the secretary of state on the day following election the results 
of the election in that county. Title 29, section 5307, provides that if 
a clerk shall discover an error within the next 10 days, such certifica- 
tion shall be corrected. 

Based upon the certificate which has been supplied to us by the 
secretary of state of Indiana, the original certification of the vote 
on the 9th of November, the day following election, resulted in a vote 
of Roush 106,869 and Chambers 106,872, or a difference of three in 
favor of Mr. Chambers. 

On the 10th of November the clerk of the circuit court of Hunting- 
ton County submitted a certificate of correction adding one vote for 
Mr. Roush. On the 12th of November the clerk of Jay County filed 
with the secretary of state a certificate of correction adding 10 votes 
for Mr. Chambers. At this point the difference for Mr. Chambers 
would have been—he would have been 12 votes ahead. On the 17th 
of November the clerk of the circuit court for Clinton County filed 
an amended or corrected certificate in which one vote was added for 
Mr. Roush. In other words, that would make the difference 11. On 
the 18th of November the clerk of the circuit court for Huntington 
County filed an amended certificate showing seven additional votes for 
Mr. Roush and one additional vote for Mr. Chambers. 

At this point the difference between the two candidates, based 
upon the certificates to the secretary of state, would have been five. 

Upon complaint of Mr. Roush with reference to Precinct 1, Jeffer- 
son Township, Grant County, to this committee, Mr. Nunez and I 
went to Grant County, Marion, Ind., to recount the absentee ballots 
from that precinct. 

In the presence of local officials and Mr. Roush and at a time when 
Mr. Chambers and his attorneys could have been present, these ab- 
sentee ballots were recounted. The result of the recount of those ab- 
sentee ballots was a loss to Mr. Roush of 4 votes and a loss to Mr. 
Chambers of 11 votes, or a net gain, so to speak, to Mr. Roush of 7 
votes. 

When that figure is applied to the figures which had been certifi- 
cated to the secretary of state, the difference would be a difference of 
2 in Mr. Roush’s favor. 

The Cuarrman. Is that a correct statement, Mr. Nunez, as you have 
your figures and as you recall ? 

Mr. Nunez. Mr. Chairman, that coincides ex: actly with the investi- 
gation that I have made with Mr. O’Hare, and independently. 

The Cuatrman. I never saw so many corrections involving a dozen 
votes in my whole life. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, the two aspirants for office have my 
sympathy, having been in the state of anxiety for as long as they have 
been. That is a hard place to be for both of them. I extend my 
sympathy. 

The CHarrman. I believe they would have put me in one of those 
nursing homes by now. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman, while Mr. O’Hare and Mr. Nunez were 
in Indiana they were presented certain information on behalf of Mr. 
Chambers, but rather than having Mr. O’Hare and Mr. Nunez pre- 
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sent that, I would prefer that we suggest that we wait and let Mr. 
(hambers’ counsel present that as part of the presentation of his case. 

Mr. Cramer. Did counsel have an opportunity to investigate the 
Chambers position in the matter ? 

Mr. Lone. Mr. O’Hare and Mr. Nunez, when they returned from 
Indiana, brought with them the affidavit of Mr. Chambers with what 
again appears to be on the face of it an error. This error is in addi- 
tion to certain other allegations of error, general allegations, such as 
have also been made by Mr. Roush. There was in the material pre- 
sented by Mr. Chambers an error on the face of the record. I hope 
through the presentation by Mr. Chambers and with the clerk of the 
court of Jay County that we will be able to determine the exact facts 
with respect to what appears to be the error on the face of the record, 
which I put in the same category as the error that was investigated 
by Mr. O’Hare and Mr. Nunez pursuant to the instructions of the 
committee. 

The Cuarrman. Then we will ask you gentlemen to step aside and 
we will ask Mr. Chambers and his attorney to take the stand. Please 
give your full name and professional address and likewise the full 
name and address of Mr. Chambers so that that may be made part of 
the record at this point. 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE 0. CHAMBERS AND WILLIAM BYER 


Mr. Byer. My name is William Bver—B-y-e-r—705 Anderson 
Bank Building, Anderson, Ind., attorney-at-law. 

This is Mr. George O. Chambers, who resides in the city of Ander- 
son, with a law office at the same address and residence at 2011 Arrow 
Avenue, city of Anderson. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Chambers is himself a lawyer? 

Mr. Cuampers. That is right. 

Mr. Byer. Mr. Chairman and members of this honorable commit- 
tee, I would like to say, if I may, this is my first occasion to appear 
before any committee of the House of Representatives. I am sort of 
a country lawyer, not really at home here today. I hope that the 
committee will bear with me in that respect. 

The CHarrmMan. Country lawyers always make the best impression 
down here. 

Mr. Byer. At this point, in behalf of Mr. Chambers, we would 
like to have the record show the objections which were filed by Mr. 
Chambers questioning the procedure in this respect, in respect of this 
election, and as submitted to the committee on December 5, 1960. I 
believe that is in the hands of the committee. I wonder if we might 
have that filed in behalf of Mr. Chambers and reiterate here the ob- 
jections contained therein in respect to this proceeding. 

Essentially, those objections are that we do not believe this to be 
a recount committee and that we do not want to waive any rights 
that would be accorded Mr. Chambers pursuant to the Federal Code 
dealing with recounts or contests, title 2, section 201, et sequel, and 
that we want to state further for the record that it is our opinion 
that no recount can be held which would not embody the entire vote in 
the district. 

We believe it is not proper to pick out a particular precinct or a 
part of a precinct or the votes cast therein and on that basis to upset 
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the returns duly certified by the proper officials of the State of 
Indiana and the various counties involved. 

Mr. JONES. In other words, Mr. Byer, your contention is that if 
we examine one precinct, it would be incumbent upon us to exam- 
ine all of the votes in the entire district to determine whether or not 
those votes were cast pursuant to the laws of Indiana / 

Mr. Byer. That is aoanaeh sir. I might add at this point—and in 
speaking of this matter I do not want to imply that we agree with it— 
but Mr. C hambers, upon arriving in this committee room this morning, 
was handed a paper by Mr. Roush which purports to be a notice of 
intention to contest the election and ask for a recount before the proper 
committee of the House of Representatives. 

We have not had the opportunity, of course, to examine this in any 
detail at all, but I do think it advisable that the committee be informed 
of this, and, along with the statements made by Mr. Roush in his 
affidavit, I think it very clearly indicates that he regards the matter 
of recounting or contesting this election as a matter to be handled 
by the proper committee, the House Administration Committee of this 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Lona. Mr. Chairman, do I understand it is the desire of counsel 
that we introduce this affidavit submitted by Mr. Chambers into the 
record and mark it as an exhibit to the record, and that you do not 
intend to read through it at this time but merely make it a part of the 
record ? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. It is quite lengthy. I would prefer to 
refer to it only and have it made part of the record. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, it will be made part of the rec- 
ord at this point with the proper identification. 

Mr. Lone. That is exhibit N. 

(The document above referred to, marked “Exhibit N,” follows :) 


Exuipsir N 
To THE SpectaAL COMMITTEE OF THE Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED States, 86TH Sesston, Hon. CLiIFrForp 
Davis, CHAIRMAN 


AFFIDAVIT OF GEORGE QO. CHAMBERS 


Re: Election of the House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Fifth Congressional District, State of Indiana 


STATE OF INDIANA 
County of Grant, ss 

GrorceE O. Cuampers, being first duly sworn upon his oath, 
says: 

1. That he was the candidate of the Republican party for member- 
ship in the House of Representatives, Congress of the United States, 
from the Fifth Congressional District, State of Indiana, in the general 
election held on November 8, 1960. 

2. That in said election the Secretary of State of the State of 
Indiana did certify to the Governor of the State of Indiana to the 
fact that the affiant, George O. Chambers, was the person having the 
highest number of votes for the office aforesaid, and that the affiant 
thereupon received, and has in his possession, a certificate of his elec- 
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tion sealed with the seal and attested by the Secretary of State of 
Indiana. 

That more than 200,000 votes were cast for the office of Represent- 
ative in the House of Representatives of the United States Congress, 
in the ten counties comprising the Fifth Congressional District of the 
State of Indiana. That no recount of the votes cast for said office in 
said district has been ordered or had in the district or any precinct 
thereof. 

4. This affiant protests and contests the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee to proceed in this matter for each of the following reasons: 

(a) Any proceeding or any action, contesting, against, controvert- 
ing, disputing or resisting the certified result of an election, is an elec- 
tion contest. Robertson vs. The State, ex rel, 109 Indiana, 79 145, 
State, ex rel vs. Maxwell, 189 Tenn. 187 244 S.W. 2nd 833. 

(b) By law duly enacted and presently in force, an election con- 
test may be instituted only by filing of notice of intention to contest. 
Revised Statutes of the United States, Title 2, Chapter 8, Section 105; 
U.S. Code, Title 2, Section 201. 

(c) The resolution creating this committee on expenditures does 
not grant to this committee any authority to investigate, hear, or de- 
termine any election contest. House Resolution 589, 86th Congress, 
2nd Session. 

(d) A recount of ballots constitutes the determination of a dispute 
or contest of the recorded result of the election and is not within the 
jurisdiction or power of this committee but is within the exclusive 
jurisdiction and power of the Sub-Committee of Elections on the 
Committee of House Administration of the House of Representatives. 

(e) It isa violation of the law for the Clerk of the Circuit Court of 
Grant County, Indiana, to open or surrender said ballots except upon 
the demand of a judge of a Circuit or Superior Court. of the State of 
Indiana, said provision being: “The Clerk of the Cireuit Court of 
the County shall preserve such ballots for at least six (6) months from 
the date of receiving them, during which time they shall be subject 
only to the demand of the judge of the Circuit Court or Superior 
Court of the State in connection with any election arising from the 
primary or general election at which they were cast. and at the end 
of six (6) months, he shall destroy them.” Acts of Indiana General 
Assembly, 1945, Chapter 208, Section 287, Page 680; 1949 Chapter 25 
Section 23, page 43 Burns’ Indiana Statutes, Section 29-5204. 

This committee would require that the Clerk and the Election 
Board violate this law. 

(f) Your affiant’s opponent in said election has publicly declared a 
purpose to contest said election under and by virtue of said statute 
hereinbefore cited, in which contest said ballots would be and con- 
stitute material evidence only if said ballots are in the identical con- 
dition as when delivered by the inspector of the precinct election board 
to the Clerk of the Cireuit Court and any action by this committee or 
its representatives in the unauthorized opening or disturbing of the 
same will destroy said ballots as competent evidence. Said ballots 
in their original undisturbed condition being and constituting the 
best evidence. 

(5) Said order by this committee for the recount of said ballots 
was made without notice to this affiant or an opportunity by this 
affiant to be heard; without advising this affiant of the allegations 
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made against his election; without affording this affiant any oppor- 
tunity to subpoena witnesses or defend himself in any way and 
completely deprives this affiant of all due process of law. 

(6) The procedure herein is in the nature of a proceeding in we 
covery ancillary to a proceeding to contest an election. As such, 
is entirely within the jurisdiction, power and authority of the Sub. 
Committee on Elections of the Committee on House Administration 
and constitutes an integral part of such election contest and has been 
instituted by this affiant’s opponent for that purpose. In pursuit of 
said purpose of obtaining unauthorized discovery proceedings, this 
affiant’s said opponent has instituted or caused to be instituted the 
following actions in the Courts of the State of Indiana: 

(a) An action in the Grant Cireuit Court for a recount of the 
ballots cast in said election in Precinct One in Jefferson Township, 
Grant County, Indiana. 

(b) A petition by two members of the Board of Canvassers of 
Grant County, Indiana, to the Grant Cireuit Court asking the judge 
of said Court to instruct said members with regard to their duties 
in respect of said precinct. 

11 


If this committee, over the above objections and contest of this 
affiant shall determine to proceed to recount ballots, then and in that 
event, this affiant would call to the attention of this committee the 
precedents firmly established by the House of Representatives holding 
that any recount of ballots is unauthorized and of no effect unless such 
recount shall embrace all ballots in all precinets of the district for said 
office for the reason that the mere disclosure of irregularities or error 
in one precinct out of many does not negative the existence of counter- 
balancing error or irregularities in the more than three hundred other 
precincts in said district as to which this affiant cites the following 
examples: 

(a) This affiant further says that in Jay County, Bear Creek Town- 
shige South Precinct, a precinct within the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict, the tally was certified showing George O. Chi: umbers rec eiving 
149 votes and J. Edward Roush, his opponent, receiving 123 votes, 
but that due to an error in the construction of the tally sheets and the 
use of unnumbered blanks, 5 votes cast for George O. Chambers were 
not counted we in fact the tally should have read: Georgé O. Chamb- 
ers 154 votes; J. Edward Roush, 123 votes, making an increase of 5 
votes for Geor ge O. Chambers. 

(b) Affiant further says that it is known that in Jay County, Jack- 
son Township, South Precinct, a precinct within the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of the State of Indiana, four ballots cast for the Demo- 
crat candidate were counted for him, although not marked as required 
by election statutes of the State of Indiana, and particularly Burns 
Indiana Statutes 29-5021, and that said ballots as so marked were in- 
valid under the election laws of the State of Indiana and should not 
have been counted for J. Edward Roush. That said four ballots as 
herein referred to had been marked otherwise than with an “X” as 
required by law. 

(c) That affiant further says that it is known that in Jay County, 
Jefferson Township, Como Precinct, a precinct within the Fifth 
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Congressional District, State of Indiana, two ballots were cast for the 
Democrat candidate for House of Representatives, United States 
Congress, wherein the voter marked his or her ballot as a straight 
Democrat vote and then made an individual mark opposite the names 
of the candidates on the Democrat ticket. That said ballots were 
counted, although the election laws of Indiana, Burns Indiana Stat- 
utes 29-5001, provide: “To vote a straight ticket make an X within 
one circle and not elsewhere.” That said ballots were thus rendered 
invalid and should not have been counted for J. Edward Roush. 

(d) The affiant further says that it is known, that in Jay County, 
Jefferson Township, Mount Pleasant Precinct, a precinct within the 
Fifth Congressional District, State of Indiana, two ballots were cast 
and counted for the Democrat candidate, although they contained 
distinguishing marks, to-wit: four separate and distinct marks in the 
circle for a straight Democrat ticket, and that said ballots should not 
have been counted for J. Edward Roush. 

Your affiant further says that all of the aforesaid ballots cast and 
counted for said J. Edward Roush were invalid under the statutory 
and case law of the State of Indiana governing elections and that if 
not improperly admitted would have resulted in reducing the vote for 
J. Edward Roush by the sum of 8 votes, which 8 votes, along with 
said 5 votes not counted for said George O. Chambers, would add to 
the plurality of George O. Chambers the total sum of 13 votes. 


Il 


Your affiant does not by this affidavit; by stating any position or 
fact herein; by partic ipating in these proceedings under this protest, 
or in any other way, waive or limit any right or rights which he may 
have under and by virtue of any law of the State of Indiana or of 
the United States and in particular does not waive any right or 
rights under and by virtue of said act concerning the contesting of 
election hereinabove cited and each and every act or actions herein 
done or taken by this affiant heretofore or hereafter is done or taken 
under protest that the proceedings in the matter of a recount ordered 
by this committee are unauthorized and not within its power or au- 
thority and this affiant expressly does not consent to or agree to any 
such recount and does not consent or agree that any such recount 
is properly conducted with sufficient safe guards and does not consent 
or agree to any result derived or resulting from any such recount. 


IV 


This affiant if present in person or by agent or counsel is so present 
only as a courtesy to this committee pursuant to the request of this 
committee and such presence is not voluntary and shall not be con- 
strued or Saaanuied as any waiver or limitation of any rights or 
privileges of any kind or nature in any manner possessed or here- 
after possessed by this affiant. 

This affiant is the duly elected and certified member of the House 
of Representatives of the 87th Congress of the United States from 
the Fifth Congressional District of the State of Indiana and does 
not by this affidavit or by any act or actions he may take with regard 
to the present proceeding waive or limit any rights or privileges 
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which he may have as such member of the House of Representatives 
which said certificate may not legally be modified, vacated or with- 
drawn except in manner provided by said Act of Congress concerning 
the contest of elections. 

Your affiant further says that he desires the opportunity to present, 
and will present, to this committee affidavits to substantiate the state- 
ments made herein and designated as subparagraphs (a), (b) (c) and 
(d) of Paragraph II hereof. Your affiant desires to present, and will 
present, additional affidavits showing instances of errors and irregu- 
larities which would, if corrected, show a larger plurality for this 
affiant. 

George O. Chambers, 
GEORGE O. CHAMBERS. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, the undersigned, a Notary 
Public in and for said County and State this Ist day of December, 
1960. , 

Surrtey ANNE Bace, 
Notary Public. 
My Commission Expires 7/9/63 
Respectfully submitted. 


Albert Bonner Brown, 
ALBERT BoNNER Brown, 
703 Marion National Bank Building. 
Marion, Indiana. 
William Byer, 
WiLiiaM Byer, 
704 Anderson Bank Building, 
Anderson, Indiana. 
Winslow Van Horne, 
Wiunstow Van Horne, 
C'.of C. Building, Auburn, Indiana, 
Counsel for George O. Chambers. 


The CHarrMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Byer. May it please this honorable committee, we have not 
filed anything with the committee other than the matter which I have 
spoken of and another matter which I will speak of later. 

In these proceedings we have certainly had every courtesy extended 
to us by the committee, by Mr. O’Hare and by Mr. Nunez. In the 
statement I wish to make in behalf of Mr. Chambers, however, I will 
have to speak in the terms of the matters presented by Mr. Roush 
or on his behalf because those are the only things that are really at 
issue, as I understand, here. We were not originally provided with 
copies but we have had an opportunity to see ‘them and I ean only 
discuss them to the extent that we have had them available. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask a question of counsel? Do you understand 
that the procedure before this committee—counsel, correct me if , am 
in error—this is a case de novo. We can go into any matters. I do 
not think restrictions would be put on you to confine your argument 
and contention just to those matters which have been presented. 

Mr. Byer. I do understand that. 

Mr. Lona. In this regard, it might be pointed out that in the 
affidavit outlining the argument with respect to the recount there 
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were certain situations set forth there with respect to the validity or 
invalidity of certain ballots that were cast. 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Lone. Do I understand counsel does not intend at this time to 
go into those specific ones that have been set forth in Mr, Chambers’ 
affidavit ? 

Mr. Byer. Only briefly. I do not think we would go into them to 
any extent. 

This proceeding, as we understand it, was originally initiated by 
Mr. Roush by affidavit and that affidavit has been read to this com- 
mittee this morning, and we have had opportunity previously to read 
it. That affidavit essentially says that the certification by the Secre- 
tary of State of the State of Indiana would show that Mr. Chambers 
had five more votesthan Mr. Roush. 

It further says categorically that Mr. Roush has no State remedy— 
that is, he had no proceeding available in the State courts of Indiana 
by which he could correct any alleged error. We think this is true, 
that there is no State remedy. 

He further admits in this affidavit that there is a 10-day limit to 
correct errors and that period would begin to run from the date that 
the county clerk certified the returns of a particular county to the 
Secretary of State. So in that respect also Mr. Roush has admitted 
that the time for correcting any error has passed and it would have 
passed in any event at the expiration of that 10-day period. 

At this point, however, I would like to point this out. The statutes 
of the State of Indiana governing the correction of error are set 
forth on an exhibit which we forwarded to the committee, which I 
believe is marked “Exhibit C.” That was submitted this past week. 
We had submitted the original and a copy to Congressman Cramer. 
I do not know whether that has been submitted to the full committee 
or not. We would like to ask that that be admitted into the record 
and shown as an exhibit. 

Mr. Cramer. You mean the entire memorandum / 

Mr. Byer. The entire memorandum, including the exhibits 
attached. 

The CuairMan. This is a brief. Without objection, the brief and 
the three exhibits will be made part of the record and properly 
ident ified. 

Mr. Hastry. May I ask for the identification of these ? 

The Cuatrman. They will be O, P,Q, and R. 

(The documents above referred to, marked “Exhibits O, P, Q, and 
R,” follow :) 

Exuisir O 





To THe SpectaL CoMMITTEE OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, (ON- 
GRESS OF THE UNITED States, 86TH Session, Hon. Ciirrorp Davis, 
CHAIRMAN 

Brier or Grorce O. CHAMBERS 


Re Election of the House of Representatives, Congress of the United 
States, Fifth Congressional District, State of Indiana 


Grorce O. Cuampers, Congressman-elect of the 87th Congress of 
the United States, from the Fifth Congressional District, State of 
Indiana, by counsel, respectfully submits his objections and brief in 
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the matter of the Election of November 8, 1960, in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of the State of Indiana. 

There has been previously submitted to the Committee in behalf of 
George O. Chambers, objections to the proceedings herein insofar as 
they seek to recount votes in the Fifth Congressional District in the 
State of Indiana. We respectfully refer to, and incorporate herein 
by reference, all of said objections and reservations as filed with this 
Committee formally on Monday, December 5, 1960, and tendered to 
Mr. O’Hare and Mr. Nunez on December 1, 1960, in the City of 
Marion, Grant County, Indiana. 

By this statement and brief the said George O. Chambers, either 
directly or by counsel, does not hereby waive any of the rights ac- 
corded to him by the Constitution of the United States, Article 1, 
Section 5, or Title 2, Section 201, et seq., Federal Code Annotated, 
governing procedure for recounts for members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Congress of the United States. 

No recount has been instituted in this instance by J. Edward Roush. 
We respectfully maintain that in the instant proceedings insofar as 
they seek to alter the results of this election as certified to by the 
proper officials of the State of Indiana, are not within the power and 
authority of this Committee and the rights of the Congressman-elect 
would be severely prejudiced by accepting statements of various of- 
ficials which are not reflected by the Certificate of Election in the 
hands of this Committee. 

A brief review of the proceedings taken by the Democratic candi- 
date, J. Edward Roush, is appropriate at this time: 

The results of the vote cast in Clinton County, Indiana, as 
certified by the Canvassing Board of said county, show a total 
vote for J. Edward Roush, 7,564; for George O. Chambers, 8,554. 
Thereafter, Fred D. Baker, Clerk of the Clinton Circuit Court, 
on November 18, 1960, submitted, by letter, a statement of prima 
facie error of one (1) vote in favor of Mr. Roush. No change 
was made by the Secretary of State as a result of this particular 
statement. 

In Grant County, Indiana, the certified statement of the Can- 
vassing Board of said county show a total vote for J. Edward 
Roush, 15,656; for George O. Chambers, 17,038. Subsequent 
thereto, the Clerk of the Grant Circuit Court did, on the 18th 
day of November, 1960, forward to the Secretary of State of the 
State of Indiana a purported certified statement of error in which 
it is stated that J. Edward Roush received nine (9) absentee votes 
in Precinct 1, Jefferson Township, Grant County. and George O. 
Chambers received twenty-two (22) absentee votes in said pre- 
cinct, township and county, and subsequent thereto, Victor C. 
Drook, Clerk of said county, on the Ist day of December, 1960, 
forwarded to the Secretary of State of the State of Indiana a 
purported certificate of error showing that in said precinct, town- 
ship and county, the Democratic candidate received four (4) less 
votes than previously certified, and George O. Chambers received 
eleven (11) less votes than previously certified. No change was 
made by the Secretary of State as a result of these particular 
statements. 

In Huntington County, Indiana, the results as certified by the 
Canvassing Board of said county showed a total vote for J. 
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Edward Roush, 10,378; for George O. Chambers, 7,504. Subse- 
quent thereto, on the 10th day of November, 1960, H. Willard 
Hildebrand, Clerk of said county, certified to the Secretary of 
State of the State of Indiana an error of one (1) vote which gave 
J. Edward Roush a total vote of 10,379. That aes thereto 
said Clerk, on November 18, 1960, forwarded to the Secretary 
of State of the State of Indiana a statement alleging additional 
purported mistakes. No change was made by the Secretary of 
State as a result of this particular statement. 

In Wabash County, Indiana, the results as certified by the 
Canvassing Board of said county showed a total vote for J. 
Edward Roush, 6,091; for George O. Chambers, 9,050. That 
subsequent thereto there was filed on November 18, 1960, in the 
Office of the Secretary of State of the State of Indiana, a state- 
ment of Robert Marks, Clerk of said county, to the effect that 
twenty-one (21) absentee voters’ ballots were delivered to Precinct 
1, Liberty Township, Wabash County, State of Indiana, that the 
tally sheet showed twenty-two (22) absentee voters’ ballots cast 
in said precinct. No change was made by the Secretary of State 
as a result of this particular statement. 


All of the foregoing statements are on file with your Committee 
along with the certification of George Chambers’ election by the Sec- 
retary of State and the Governor of the State of Indiana. 

Various actions were begun in the county courts of the State of 
Indiana and related to the above statements. These actions were as 
follows: 


In the Circuit Court of Grant County a Written Statement 
Setting Forth Grounds of Disagreement was filed by two members 
of the Grant County Board of Election Canvassers. The sub- 
stance of said statement is identical to that found in the statement 
of Victor C. Drook, Clerk, as submitted to the Secretary of State 
of the State of Indiana, and the affidavit of J. Edward Roush 
filed with this Committee and related to the absentee voters’ 
ballotS in Precinct 1, Jefferson Township, Grant County, Indiana. 
To this statement Ray Benjamin, Jr., a member of the Election 
Board of said county, filed his Plea in Abatement, a copy of 
which is attached hereto and marked “Exhibit A”. 

In the Wabash Circuit Court, Wabash County, Indiana, a sim- 
ilar statement was filed by two members of the Election Board 
of Canvassers of said county encompassing the matters set forth 
in the statement of Robert Marks, Clerk, as submitted to the 
Secretary of State of the State of Indiana concer ning the absentee 
voters’ ballots in Precinct 1, Liberty Township, of said county. 
A Plea in Abatement was filed thereto by a member of the E lec- 
tion Board, Dwayne Miller, a copy of which is attached hereto 
and m: arked “Exhibit B”. 

In Grant County, Indiana, a Petition for a Recount was filed 
by J. Edward Roush and likewise encompassed the matters set 
forth in the affidavit of J. Edward Roush filed with this Commit- 
tee, and the statement of the Clerk, Victor C, Drook, filed with 
the Secretary of State of the State of Indiana, and relating to 
the absentee votes in Precinct 1, Jefferson Township, said county 
and state. 
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Of the above named actions, those filed in the Grant Circuit Court 
are still pending. The action in the Circuit Court of Wabash County 
has been terminated; on November 23, 1960, in the Circuit Court of 
Wabash County, Judge John W. Beauchamp presiding, a record was 
made sustaining the Plea in Abatement filed by Dwayne Miller, and 
pursuant to the authority in said plea, as noted above and marked 
“Exhibit A”, and a copy of said record is included herewith. 

In regard to these particular actions, it should be noted at this point 
that in the affidavit filed by J. Edward Roush with this Committee he 
states categorically, “that he has no remedy under the Laws of the 
State of Indiana to have said apparent error either immediately cor- 
rected or to secure a recount or contest of said election.” 

In the interest of clarity, the official status of the election results as 
they relate to the particular office herein, are as follows: 

George O. Chambers has received, and is in possession of the only 
official Certificate of Election, the same being signed by the Governor 
of the State of Indiana and attested with the seal of the Secretary of 
State of the State of Indiana. No other certification has been made, 
and the Secretary of State of the State of Indiana has further cer- 
tified the total number of votes cast for each candidate, said certifica- 
tion showing a plurality for George O. Chambers of twelve (12) 
votes. (See certified statement of the Secretary of State of the State 
of Indiana showing the tabulation of votes submitted to this Com- 
mittee by Registered Mail on Monday, December 5, 1960. Also, photo- 
static copy of Certificate of Election issued to George O. Chambers 
submitted on the date aforesaid). 

It may be readily recognized that the various letters or statements 
by the various persons submitted to the Secretary of State of the State 
of Indiana, as noted hereinabove, did not result in any recertification 
of the results of this election and that said certification now stands and 
is official. 

In view of the regular and official certification of George O. Cham- 
bers as the successful candidate in this instance, the question is raised 
as to what effect should be given to the statements of the Clerk to the 
Secretary of State of the State of Indiana from each of the following 
counties: Clinton, Grant, Huntington and Wabash. We submit that 
they have no validity and cannot alter the official certification, and 
further point out that the Secretary of State of the State of Indiana, 
acting under the appropriate Indiana law, has not and cannot alter the 
certifications on the basis of these statements. 

The statement of the Clerk of Clinton County may be sum- 
marily dismissed for the concluding paragraph says: “it is im- 
possible for this office to know what a new tally of the votes of 
this precinct would show.” 

The certificate of the Clerk of Wabash County is of no effect 
and does not even purport to indicate for whom the particular 
twenty-two (22) absent voters’ ballots were cast. 

The statement of the Clerk of Huntington County altering 
the vote for J. Edward Roush and adding one (1) vote, has been 
reflected in the final official certificate of the Secretary of State. 

The questions presented by the remaining statements from Hunt- 
ington County and Grant County must be determined in view of the 
applicable law of the State of Indiana concerning certification. A 
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full text of the law is attached hereto and marked “Exhibit C”. In the 
interest of brevity we will only quote pertinent parts herein. Burns 
Indiana Statutes 29-5307 provides in part, “Any error in the certifica- 
tion of the vote for any candidate at any general, special or city elec- 
tion, discovered within ten days after such certification shall be cor- 
rected by: the Clerk of the Circuit Court or the Secretary of State, as 
the case may be, making such erroneous certification * * *.” It is 
respectfully submitted that the error referred to herein and contem- 
plated by this statute is one of the Clerk preparing and transmitting 
to the Secretary of State a wrong paper or an imperfect certificate 
and for no other reason (168 A. L. R. 855, et seq.). 

It is generally accepted that the Election Board of Canvassers 
having performed their duty, certified to their Clerk the results of 
their tabulation. they become functus officio, and are from thence on 
without authority, voluntarily or otherwise, to withdraw or change 
such return (168 A. L. R. 855, et seq.) (State ex rel Brown vs. St. 
Joseph Circuit Court, et al 95 N. K. 2nd 632-634). 

The Clerk of the court in the State of Indiana is, by virtue of his 
office, an ex officio member of the county election board. (Burns 
Indiana Statutes 29-3102). It is obvious then that if the Clerk in 
such capacity can supplant the certification of the Election Board of 
Canvassers after abd Board of Canvassers has fully performed their 
duty, then it would result in this, that the Clerk would be permitted to 
do what the Board of Canvassers could not. themselves do, and cer- 
tainly the Clerk would have no greater standing to correct the results 
or recanvass the votes than would the Election Board of Canvassers, 
and pursuant to the case cited above in the State of Indiana (State ex 
rel Brown vs. St. Joseph Circuit Court, et al, supra) if said Board of 
Election Canvassers cannot voluntarily or otherwise act to recanvass 
the vote or alter their certificate, then the Clerk could not do so. 

It is to be noted that the statements of the respective Clerks in 
Huntington County and Grant County would seek to change the total 
vote as certified by the Election Board of Canvassers, and the authori- 
ties are agreed when a Canvassing Board has counted the votes and de- 
clared the results according to law, it has no power or authority to 
make a recount, (Roberts vs. Marshall, 1912, 330 Oklahoma 716; 127 
Pacific 703) and the Courts have likewise held that havi ing canvassed 
the vote their duty (the Election Board of Canvassers) was fully 
performed, whether their conclusion be accurate or not. (Curtis vs. 
State, 1931, 163 Tennessee 220; 43 S. W. 2nd, 391). To further quote 
the general rule universally accepted, “When the duty of the Clerk 
(Board of Canvassers) is fully performed it was performed once and 
forever and could never be repeated. To suppose that it could be 
renewed, that the canvass of one day could be repeated the next and 
counter-certificates issued to different contestants as new light or in- 
fluence was brought to bear upon the mind of the Clerk—would 
render the whole proceedings a farce.” It is simply a plain minis- 
terial duty of the Clerk aided by the two magistrates, requiring 
sufficient knowledge of arithmetic and moral honesty to count cor- 
rectly, and the clerical ability to make the certificate, (Bowen vs. 
Hixon, 1870, 45 Missouri, 340) and as said in Curtis vs. State, having 
complied with their duty to examine all returns filed with them and 
reach a conclusion thereon and make a report, their duty was fully 
performed whether their conclusion be accurate or not. 
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In the instance of the statement of the Clerk from Huntington 
County he says: “That the Huntington County Election Board has 
found mistakes in addition on the tally sheets prepared from the 
canvassing sheets”, and this statement of the Clerk is not supported 
by the Election Board. (It is to be noted that nothing is submitted 
other than a statement signed by the Clerk.) It is to be noted that 
it was submitted on November 18, 1960, ten (10) days after the elec- 
tion and nine (9) days after said Clerk had certified the results of the 
election to the Secretary of State, and it is quite clear under the au- 
thorities cited that said Election Board of Canvassers, nor the C lerk, 
would have any right to alter or change said results, the remedy in 
such case being a petition for recount. (State ex rel Brown vs. St. 
Joseph Circuit Court, et al, 95 N. E. 2nd, 632-634). 

In the instance of Grant County, the original certified statement 
of error of the Clerk did not deal with the error contemplated by the 
statute on correction of error, but, in fact, it was merely speculation 
and conjecture on the part of the Clerk and was then followed by an 
alleged certificate of error filed on the Ist day of December, 1960, 
after this Committee's inv estigators had looked at the ballots stating 
what the Committee investigators had learned as the result of the 
examination of the ballots in the particular precinct. This clearly 
is an effort to recount the vote in one precinct of the district and it 
is well established that a recount should include all the ballots cast 
at the election (election case of Gartenstein vs. Sabath in the 67th 
Congress, Cannon’s Precedents of the House of Representatives, Vol. 
6, Page 207). Let us suppose, for instance, that a recertification could 
be obtained by such procedure. We would find our election system 
in utter chaos by virtue of a Clerk attempting to act as an Election 
Board and a Recount Committee, and if the first step is permissible, 
then the succeeding day a similar statement could be filed and as such 
new returns are certified and a different result declared, it would 
render the whole proceedings a farce (Roberts vs. Marshall, supra). 


CONCLUSION 


It has been generally held or recognized that where precinct officials 
or canvassing boards have performed their duty in counting or can- 
vassing the ballots, and have made their return, abstract or other 
certificate indicating the results of an election, such officials in the 
absence of statutory provisions to the contrary, are without authority 
to withdraw or change such return, abstract or certificate or to do 
anything which would operate to change the result originally an- 
nounced (168 A. L. R. 855). This general rule is supported by the 
reasoning that they are functus officio as a public body and the subse- 
quent acts amount to a mere nullity. Having canvassed the vote and 
made their certificate the duty of the Election Board of Canvassers 
was fully performed and whether their conclusion be accurate or not 
they could not voluntarily recanvass the same returns and announce 
a different conclusion, nor, it is submitted, could the Clerk of the 
County as ex officio member of said board do it for them (Curtis vs. 
State, 1931, 163 Tennessee 220; 43 S. W. 2nd, 391). Nor could this 

rocedure be used to effect a recount (Gartenstein vs. Sabath, 67th 
ean Vol. 6 Cannon’s Precedents, Page 207). Any Clerk could 
submit similar statements and if the certifying officer attempted to 
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correct the certification on the basis of such statements no election 
would ever become certain and chaos would reign. Each day could 
bring new information and the certifying official would be required 
to evaluate and make judicial determination of the validity of the 
same. This can only be done in proper recount proceedings and not 
otherwise. In conclusion it is respectfully submitted that in view 
of the fact that this Committee has requested copies of these state- 
ments of the various Clerks from the Secretary of State of the State 
of Indiana, we have made a sincere and earnest effort to present to 
the Committee the legal precedent applicable thereto. 

We emphatically assert that these statements purporting to show 
error as a basis for recertification are unwarranted and invalid as 
such. They do not constitute such error as may be corrected under 
Burns Indiana Statutes 29-5306, et seq., but if treated as such would 
result in the complete destruction of the utility and sanctity of the 
duly constituted Board of Election Canvassers in the State of Indi- 
ana, and would permit the Clerk of any such county to completely alter 
and vacate the certificate of the Board of Canvassers. In view of the 
authority herein cited we earnestly suggest that George QO. Chambers 
officially received a plurality of twelve (12) votes; that no recertifica- 
tion is possible under the Indiana law; that the only appropriate pro- 
ceedings to determine election results is that provided by Title 2, Sec- 
tion 201, et seq., of the Federal Code Annotated, and this procedure 
has not been instituted by J. Edward Roush, and it is further sub- 
mitteed that said J. Edward Roush categorically admits in his affi- 
davit filed with this Committee, that he has no remedy under the laws 
of the State of Indiana to have the apparent error corrected or to 
secure a recount of said election. 

Respectfully submitted. 

William Byer, 
Wituiam Byer, Counsel. 


Exuisir P 
“Kahibit A” 
In the Grant Circuit Court, Indiana, — Term, 1960 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
County of Grant, 88: 


In THE Martrer oF WRITTEN STATEMENT SETTING FortH GROUNDS 
oF DISAGREEMENT 


PLEA IN ABATEMENT 


Comes now Ray Benjamin, Jr., and says, that on the 8th day of 
November, 1960, he was a member of the Grant County Board of 
Election Canvassers, and that by way of answer in abatement to the 
petition of Victor C. Drook and Ray “Dempsey, as Clerk and Member 
of the Grant County Board of Election Canvassers, says: 

1. That this is a proceeding whereby petitioners seek to correct a 
reported disagreement between members of the Grant County Board 
of Election Canvassers. That the said statement of disagreement was 
filed in this Court on the ____ day of November, 1960. That at the 
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time of filing of said statement of disagreement the Grant County 
Board of Election Canvassers had completed its duties under Burns 
Statutes 29-5211 and had signed a statement drawn by the Clerk of 
Grant County containing the names of the persons voted for, the office, 
and the number of votes given in each precinct in the county election, 
and particularly the office of United States Representative for the 
Fifth Congressional District of the State of Indiana. 

That upon completion of its duties pursuant to statute said 
Grant County Board of Election Canvassers adjourned and the 
Canvassing Board became functus officio on the date of adjournment 
to-wit: the ____ day of November, 1960, and the report of disagree- 
ment having been filed thereafter, to-wit: on the ____ day of Novem- 
ber, 1960, is ineffective to confer jurisdiction on the Grant Circuit 
Court to conduct proceedings on such disagreement. Burns Jndiana 
Statutes 29-5215, 29-5208, 29-5211 and 29-5212. 

That further, in respect to the office of United States Representa- 
tive, the Constitution of the United States, Article 7, Section 5, pro- 
vides: “Each House shall be the judge of the election, returns and 
qualifications of its own members. ’ 

Title 2, Section 201, et seq. of the Federal Code Annotated provides 
for the contest of election for the office of Members of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has exclusive jurisdiction to determine whether the member 
declared elected was in fact recipient of a plurality of votes cast. 
There is no jurisdiction in a state court to determine elections and 
returns for a member of the House of Representatives. That insofar 
as the petition or statement of disagreement filed herein relates to the 
vote for the office of United States Representative there is no juris- 
diction in this Court to determine the same. 

4. Petitioner would further show that the proper officials of Grant 
County and the State of Indiana have certified the results of the elec- 
tion for the office of United States Representative of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of the State of Indiana and that this Court has no 
jurisdiction to change or alter said certification or to entertain the 
petition or statement of disagreement filed herein. 

WHEREFORE, petitioner prays that this matter abate and for 
all other proper relief in the premises. 

/S/ Ray Benjamin, Jr. 
Ray Bensamin, Jr. 
/S/ Apert Bonner Brown, 
Attorney for Petitioner. 


STaTe oF INDIANA, 
County of Grant, ss: 

Ray Benjamin, Jr., being first duly sworn upon his oath says that 
the matters and statements contained in the above and foregoing Plea 
in Abatement are true and correct to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. 

/S/ Ray Benjamin, Jr. 
Ray Bensamin, Jr. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a Notary Public in and for 
Grant County, State of Indiana, this day of November, 1960. 
My Commission Expires: 
——.,, Notary Public. 
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“Bahibit B” 


In the Wabash Circuit Court 


September Term, 1960 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
County of Wabash, ss: 


In THE MATTER OF THE DispuTE AMONG THE WABASH CouNntTYy BoarpD 
OF ELECTION CANVASSERS 


Cause No. 15,057 
PLEA IN ABATEMENT 


Comes now Dwayne MILter, appearing specially herein for the pur- 
pose of filing and presenting this plea in abatement, and for no other 
purpose, and states that he was a member of the Wabash County 
Board of Election Canvassers, and by way of plea in abatement to 
the petition of Robert Marks and Lewis Durnbough, as Secretary and 
member, respectively, of the Wabash County Board of Election Can- 

vassers, asserts the followi ing: 

1. This is a proceeding whereby petitioners seek to correct a re- 
ported disagreement between the members of the Wabash County 
Board of Election Canvassers and petitioners have filed a statement 
of disagreement in this court on the 18th day of November, 1960. 
At the time of filing said statement or petition, the Wabash County 
Board of Election Canvassers had completed its duties under Burns 
Indiana Statutes Section 29-211 and had filed a statement drawn by 
the Clerk of Wabash County, to-wit: Robert Marks, one of the peti- 
tioners, containing the names of the persons voted for, the office, and 
the number of votes given in each precinct in the county election, and 
particularly the office of United States Representative for the Fifth 
Congressional District of the State of Indiana. 

2. Upon completion of its statutory duties, the said Wabash Coun- 
ty Board of Election Canvassers adjourned and the said canvassing 
board became functus officio on the date of its adjournment, to-wit : 
at approximately 3:00 o'clock, A.M. on Wednesday morning, the 
9th ies of November, 1960, and the report of disagreement having 
been filed thereafter on the 18th day of November, 1960, said state- 
ment or petition or proceeding i is ineffective and does not confer juris- 
diction on the Wabash Circuit Court to conduct proceedings on such 
disagreement. 

3. Further, in respect to the office of United States Representative, 
the Constitution of the United States, Article 1, Section 5, provides: 

“Each House shall be the judge of the ‘election returns and 
qualifications of its own members * * *.” 

Title 2-202 et seq. of the Federal Code Annotated, provides for the 
contest of election for the office of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and that the House of Representa- 
tives has exclusive jurisdiction to determine whether a member de- 
clare elected was, in fact, the recipient of a plurality of votes cast. 
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There is no jurisdiction in a State Court to determine elections and 
returns for a member of the House of Representatives. Insofar as 
the petition or statement of disagreement filed herein relates to the 
vote for the office of United States Representative, there is no jurisdic- 
tion in this Court to determine the same. 

4. The said Miller further says that the proper viticials of Wabash 
County and of the State of Indiana have certified the results of the 
election for the office of United States Representatives of the Fifth 
Congressional District of the State of Indiana, and this Court has no 
jurisdiction of the subject matter or to change or alter said certifica- 
tion or to entertain the petition or statement of disagreement as filed 
herein. 

Wherefore, the petition filed herein and the statement of disagree- 
ment submitted to the Court by petitioners herein should abate, and 
the said petitioners should go hence without delay. 

(S) Donan R. More, 
Attorney for Dwayne Miller, 
Wabash, Indiana. 

Dwayne Miller, being duly sworn upon his oath, says that the mat- 
ters and statements contained in the above and foregoing plea in abate- 
ment are true and correct, to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

(S) Dwayne Miller. 
Dwayne MILLER. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a Notary Public in and for the 


County of Wabash, State of Indiana, this 21st day of November, 1960. 
[ SEAL] (S) Donatp R. More, Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 11; 1961. 


Exuipir R 
“EF rhibit C” 


29-5306. CERTIFICATE TO SECRETARY OF STATE.—Clerks of the circuit 
courts, on the day succeeding the return day of such election, shall 
make out, in words, certified statements, officially sealed, of the number 
of votes given to each presidential elector, each person for United 
States senator, for representative in congress, for governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor, for judges of the Supreme, appellate and circuit 
courts, clerk of the Supreme Court, reporter of the Supreme and 
Appellate Courts, attorney-general, prosecuting attorney, superinten- 
dent of public instruction, secretary of state (,) auditor, and treasurer 
of state, and for senator and representative in the general assembly, 
and shall send the same by registered mail, return receipt requested, to 
the secretary of state. (Acts 1945, ch. 208, Sec. 319, p. 680.) 

29-5307. ERRor IN CERTIFICATION OF VOTE—CORRECTION.—Any error 
in the certification of the vote for any candidate at any general, special 
or city election discovered within ten (10) days after such certification 
shall be corrected by the clerk of the circuit court or the secrétary of 
state, as the case may be, making such erroneous certification. _ Should 
the clerk of the circuit court or the secretary of state fail of xefuse to 
correct such error, the duty to make the correction may be etrforced by 

63190 O—60——16 : 
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an action in mandamus bought by any duly qualified voter within five 

(5) days after the expiration of the ten (10) day period allowed for 
making such corrections. Such action shall be brought in the circuit 
or superior court of the county where the officer or board making the 
certification is domiciled. 

No certificate of election shall be issued until the ten (10) day period 
for the discovery and correction of errors has expired. (Acts 1945, 
ch. 208, See. 320, p. 680.) 

29-5308. DUTIES OF SECRETARY OF STATE—GOVERNOR.—The secretar y 
of state shall, in the presence of the governor, compare and estimate 
the number of votes cast for presidential electors, for judges of the 
Supreme and Appellate Courts, reporter of the Supreme and Appel- 
late Courts, clerk of the Supreme Court, attorney-general, secretary, 
auditor and treasurer of state, and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and certify to the governor the persons receiving the highest 
number of votes for such offices, and also compare and estimate the 
number of votes given for judges of the circuit court and prosecuting 
attorneys, and certify to the governor the persons having received the 
highest number of votes in their respective districts; and, at the 
expiration of the ten (10) day period allowed for the discovery and 
correction of errors, if none be found, the governor shall transmit, by 
mail, to such persons their commissions. _ ( “Acts 1945, ch. 208, See. 321, 
p. 680.) 

29-5309. CoNGRESSMEN—DUTIES OF SECRETARY OF STATE AND GOV- 
ERNOR.—The secretary of state as soon as he shall receive such certified 
statements, shall compare and estimate the votes given for United 
States senator and for representative in congress, and certify to the 
governor and the persons having the highest ‘number of votes as duly 
elected; and the governor shall give to each of the persons returned to 
him as aforesaid a certificate of his election, sealed with the seal, and 
attested by the secretary of state: Provided, That no return of any 
county which has come into its hands, and which has been duly 
authenticated by the Clerk of the circuit court thereof, under seal, as 
hereinbefore provided, shall be rejected by said secretary of state, but 
he shall estimate, aggregate and tabulate, and report to the governor 
the total number of votes cast in each county for each candidate for 
state office, supreme judge or other officer to be elected by all the voters 
of the state, and members of congress, as evidenced by the face of such 
returns so certified to him. ( Act ts 1945, ch. 208, Sec. 322, p. 680.) 

29-5310. GoveERNoR—DvTY OF CLERK OF THE CIRCUIT CouRT.—Each 
clerk of the circuit court shall, on the day following the completion of 
the count at an election for governor and lieutenant-governor, make 
out, at full length, two (2) certified statements, under the seal of the 
clerk of the circuit court of the number of votes each candidate re- 
ceived; one of which it shall transmit to the speaker of the house of 
representatives of the next general assembly, by its senator or represen- 
tative, who shall deliver the same to such speaker on or before the 
second day of the session. and the other certified statement shall be 
transmitted by registered mail to Indianapolis, directed to said 
sneaker, and to the. care of the secretary of state, by whom the same 
shall be delivered to the speaker on or before the second day of the 
session. (Acts 1945, ch. 208, Sec. 323, p. 680.) 

Mr. Byer. Shall I proceed ? 
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Mr. Lone. Perhaps it should be noted, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
not had an opportunity to look at these and am not familiar with 
the contents. 

Mr. Cramer. I assumed they had been sent to the committee. That 
is the reason I did not make them available to counsel. I assumed 
they were copies to me and that the originals had been sent to the 
committee. 

The Cuatrman. Our chief counsel has not had an opportunity to 
read these exhibits, your brief and'the other three exhibits. 

Mr. Byer. The exhibit C, to which I have referred, contains the 
copy of the Burns Indiana Statutes 29-5306 through 29-5310, and 
this particular statute deals with the correction of errors in the 
instance of Members of the House of Representatives and of the State 
officials as well. 

It provides in part that— 


The Secretary of State shall, in the presence of the Governor, 
compare and estimate the number of votes cast for Presi- 
dential electors or judges of the Supreme and Appellate 
Courts, Clerk of the Supreme Court, Attorney General, Sec- 
retary, Auditor, Treasurer of the State— 


going on then with State offices— 


and certify to the Governor the persons having received the 
highest number of votes in their respective district and at 
the expiration of the ten-day period allowed for the discovery 
of errors and correction, if none be found, the Governor 
shall transmit to the person in the Commission. 


The statute is also followed by a section covering Congressmen and 
the duties of secretary of the state in that regard and provides that— 


The Secretary of State, as soon as he shall receive certified 
statements, shall compare and estimate the votes given for 
a U.S. Senator and Congressman and certify to the Governor 
the highest number of votes and the Governor shall give to 
each of the persons, returned to him as aforesaid, a certifi- 
‘ate of his election sealed with the seal and attested by the 
Secretary of State. 

There is more on that particular subject, but I think it is not neces- 
sary to go into that now. I point it out here for this purpose: To 
show that the error spoken of by the statute is not such an error as 
amounts to going back into the returns themselves or to the votes 
and recounting or recanvassing the votes. 

It is only a type of error where the clerk might have miscopied a 
figure submitted to him by the board of canvassers or submitted a 
wrong paper and we think that that is a proper case for the clerk to 
certify an error to the secretary of state. 

I might point out in this regard that there is some authority on 
this subject and it is discussed in 168 ALR, beginning at page 855. 
Very briefly, there were filed in various courts in the district on be- 
half of Mr. Roush certain statements showing that the election board 
of canvassers, or purporting to show, that they disagreed as to the 
count of the votes. In every case—I should not say in every case—in 
one county after a plea in abatement was addressed to this particular 
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action the court ruled, pursuant to the law in Indiana, that once the 
election board of canvassers had performed their duties, signed 
statement to the clerk certifying the tally of the vote, that their duties 
are complete and they are thereafter functus officio and they have no 
standing to go back at any time, whether their certification or the 
figures be correct or not; they have had no right to go back at any 
time and make any correction, and we submit, of course, that the clerk 
of the court, and this instance where they have forwarded to the secre- 
tary of state statements which say, “We have discovered errors in the 
tally sheet or so many votes were not counted,” that that clerk cannot 
do himself, either as an individual, as clerk, or as a member ex 
officio of the board of canvassers, he cannot do for them what they 
could not do for themselves; and further, that such a person either 
the clerk or the secretary of state, could not be mandated to do this 
because as you gentlemen probably know—— 

Mr. Jones. Did they use voting machines or paper ballots ? 

Mr. Byer. In the district we had both voting machines and paper 
ballots; in some counting voting machines and some ballots. 

Mr. Jones. None of these questions arose except in the absentee 
ballot ? 

Mr. Byer. No, sir; it is my understanding that nothing has been 
said in this proceeding or these votes are not votes which would have 
been recorded on voting machines. 

Continuing, the secretary of state or any other official of course 
cannot be mandated to do anything which in the first instance would 
require only a ministerial act on the part of that officer. 

In other words, such an officer may be mandated to perform a purely 
ministerial act but when such act, or they seek to have him perform it, 
involves exercise of judgment on his part, discretion or any judicial 
determination of facts, then he cannot be mandated to perform such an 
act. It is our position in connection with the affidavit filed by Mr. 
Roush that he is correct when he says that there is no proceeding by 
which these matters can be corrected, for two ressons; the first reason 
being that the statements filed by these various clerks are inconclusive. 
They do not say categorically that “I, the clerk of X County, dis- 
covered that I sent a wrong paper or that I miscopied a figure.” They 
speak of the tally sheets ‘and the votes that were cast and I submit 
to the committee that the best evidence of what the votes would show 
are the votes themselves and I would like to cite the election case of 
Gartenstein vy. Sabath in the Congressional Precedents, volume 6, I 
think at page 207. 

Mr. Jones. Is that an Indiana case ? 

Mr. Byer. No. sir. That is not an Indiana election contest. I 
believe that is an Illinois contest. That is found in the Congressional 
Precedents. 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. T want to understand the point you are triying to make. 
Is it your position that the clerk, as an ex officio member of the can- 
vassing board—this is the same question I asked Mr. Roush’s counsel 
has no greater authority than the canvassing board itself would have 
in determining an error and that therefore the clerk »s an ex officio 
member of that Commission could not in effect go back and recount 
the ballots; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. In your opinion, would the clerk have authority to 
go back and recount the hashmarks—upon which was based the final 
tally eta 

Mr. Byer. No, sir, I do not think he would have. 

I do not thank he would have, for this reason: That in the 
first instance the votes are the best evidence of what the actual 
count would have been and for a person to attempt to interpret from 
the tally sheet the figures that the canvassing board put there would 
be, well, actually, gentlemen, in our opinion it would amount to just 
simply chaos and I would like to quote the language from an election 
case in which that subject is mentioned. Quoting from the case of 
Bowen v. Hixon, an 1870 case, 40 Missouri, 340— 


When the duty of the clerk was fully performed, it was 
performed once and forever and could never be repeated. To 
suppose that it could be renewed, that the canvass of one day 
could be repeated the next and counter certificates issued to 
different contestants as new light or influence was brought 
to bear upon the mind of the clerk would render the whole 
proceeding a farce. It is simply a plain ministerial duty of 
the clerk, aided by the two magistrates— 


and in this instance they were not called election board members— 


aided by two magistrates requiring sufficient knowledge of 
arithmetic and moral honesty to count correctly and the 
clerical ability to make the certificate— 


und in this case and in the case of Curtis v. State, which is 1931, 163 
Tennessee 220, it is said categorically that having performed these 
duties, that is, the board of canvassers, their obligation was complete; 
they then became functus officio and whether their conclusion be 
accurate or not, it must stand until proper proceedings are brought 
to determine the actual count, and we submit, of course, that that is 
the formal recount proceeding. 

Mr. Cramer. Let me relate that question that I asked to a specific 
case. The staff, in its presentation, and the staff can correct me if I 
am wrong, in determining what the result of their findings ri gs 
be—that is, that Mr. Roush had a two-vote major ity—included : 
statement of error in coming to that conclusion from ai 
County. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. O'Hare. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. I am reading from that statement of error dated No- 
vember 10, 1960, which Mr. Roush’s counsel also read. 


This is to certify that Huntington County Election Board 
have found a mistake in addition on the canvasser sheet for 
the general election held November 8, 1960, for the office of 
Representative in Congress J. Edward Roush. The total 
should be corrected to read 10,379 votes. 


Signed, “Clerk of ee County Circuit Court.” 

Then I see filed November 18, signed by the same clerk the follow- 
ing statement, and remembering that the previous statement of error 
was 10,379, he files another statement saying, “Correct. vote for J. 
Edward Roush is 10,386.” His basis for that statement is to certify 
“the Huntington Election Board has found mistakes in addition”— 
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this is apparently the second time—‘on tally sheets prepared from 
the general sheets on general election, November 8; seven additional 
votes marked by the various precincts,” et cetera, et cetera, “various 
tally sheets should be given to J. Edward Roush, candidate for Con- 
gress, one additional vote to Chambers. Therefore, the final vote is: 
Roush, 10,386 as compared to 10,379, on the 10th, and Chambers is 
7,505.” 

In view of your view of the law, would you comment with regard to 
those certifications ? 

Mr. Byer. In regard to the first certification of Huntington County 
of which you speak, I do not regard that as being a proper recertifi- 

cation. However, the fact is that the secretary of state of the State 
of Indiana did accept that and it was reflected in his final certification, 
and we take the position on that, as we do on all other statements that 
have been mentioned, that there is nothing that can be done about 
that now. It is done and performed and no one would have the right 
to go back and change it, short of a formal recount proceeding in 
which the ballots themselves would be examined, the votes counted, 
and a final determination made in that respect. 

Mr. Jones. I appreciate the argument you have made in the con 
tention that there must be some finality by which votes are to be 
compiled and used for the identity of saying one is elected or the 
other is elected. 

Now, is your argument, pursuing that point, to say that this com- 
mittee does not have the authority to go in and to examine those 
votes, notwithstanding the fact that you “have certification from your 
county election board ¢ 

Mr. Buyer. That is correct. Our position is that this committee 
is not a recount committee; that it cannot go into these precincts and 
count the votes. 

Mr. Jones. How do you divorce that argument from the fact that 
your State laws provide that the body, to which these officials are 
elected: Governor, member of the State legislature, Representative to 
Congress of the United States, both House and Senate; shall be the 
judge as to whether or not they were duly elected ? 

Mr. Byer. Well, if I understand you correctly, the statutes of the 
State of Indiana provide for the manner of holding elections, how 
votes shall be counted, and how the results shall be tabulated in the 
counties, transmitted to the Secretary of State, tabulated by him and 
a certificate issued to the elected candidate. 

Now, as far as the question—— 

Mr. Jones. Well, now, I think you and Mr. Hasley have correctly 
interpreted the Indiana law. You are in complete agreement that the 
tribunal of the election officials or the tribunal to determine whether 
they are duly elected will be the body itself for which they sought the 
office. 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. So you contend now that the exercise of that right 
should be denied because the certification is a ministerial job that is 
conclusive upon the forum trying the case. 

Mr. Byer. If your question is whether I deny the authority of the 
House of Representatives—— 

Mr. Jones. No. Youdonot deny that. I understand. 
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Mr. Byer. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You do not deny that authority, but you make it con- 
clusive on that body to accept the position of a certifying officer as 
being prima facie evidence. 

Mr. Byer. Yes,sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. So therefore in most States you make an examination 
of a ballot as to whether or not it was fraudulent or anything else was 
wrong with it. 

What is to be tried by the House of Representatives or the State 
legislature? What could they do? 

Mr. Byer. They could go into the entire election and determine 
whether or not a fraud existed, if it did exist, whether the polls should 
be accepted or rejected and whether the votes should be counted up. 

Mr. Jones. As I understand it, here is our situation: You contend 
and Mr. Roush contends that there have been irregularities in certain 
parts of the precincts that need examination. You contend that the 
whole number of ballots cast in this congressional district are subject 
to examination. 

Mr. Byer. Yes, sir. And that is pursuant to title IT, section 201. 

Mr. Jones. And that we should examine only those ballots that are 
alleged to be tainted by Mr. Roush. Do you contend that we should 
not do it because we have a certificate of election that is duly issued? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. The point I was getting at was that he has raised this 
collateral question on the question of the certification of error as I 
understand it; the collateral question being whether or not the clerks 
exceeded their authority under the Indiana statute by certifying to 
this kind of a mistake; that is, a mistake in counting the hash- 
marks-— 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. As occurred in Huntington County. Isn’t that the 
position you take ? 

Mr. Byer. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. Their position is, as I understand it, that the clerk 
exceeded his ministerial authority in Indiana when he certified to a 
mistake in addition on the tally sheets. Your position is he could 
have certified to a figure mistakenly taken from the total ? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. But that he does not have authority as clerk to go 
back and count the hashmarks. That is the point I make. 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. I am interested in the argument which counsel has 
presented to the committee. 

Mr. Byer. Our position in one sentence or two: Mr. Chambers has 
a certificate of election; that that certificate must stand until a pro- 
ceeding is instituted by his opponent contesting the election, in which 
all of the ballots could be counted either at his request or at Mr. Cham- 
bers’ request. 

Mr. Jones. But you are contending that the assumption is binding 
upon this committee as long as the certification is outstanding. 

Mr. Byer. Yes, sir. And I think there might be some question if 
there was an example of flagrant fraud in the thing; I think there 
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might be some question but no such matter has been presented to 
this committee. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you contend there has never been an instance 
where Congress refused to seat a Member holding a certificate short 
of a count of all the ballots cast in the district ? 

Mr. Byer. That, sir, would cover a good many years. I have exam- 
ined the congressional precedent and I think there are very few 
cases perhaps one, perhaps another, in which a_ person has not 
been seated having in possession a certificate of election. 

Mr. Jones. Bilbo was not seated in the Senate, but the reason was 
not because he did not have the votes. 

Mr. Byer. I recognize if there is a matter which would involve the 
candidate or the person as to his character or the way he got the vote 
in violation of the Hatch Act, or something like that, I think that is 
a different situation. 

Mr. O’Brien. Aren't you talking in one respect in regard to fair- 
ness and the facts upon which Congress should base a decision, and 
on the other you are talking about ‘the right of Congress to seat or 
not seat a person holding a certificate? Isn't it true that Congress 
is the sole judge of its own membership / 

Mr. Byer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. It could, if it wanted to be unfair, turn down a man 
because it did not like the color of his hair. 

Mr. Byer. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. And that would be binding. 

Mr. Byer. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I want to make that clear, that we are talking in the 
one area about fairness, on what basis we should reach our conclu- 
sion; the other is the matter of the right of Congress to decide yes or 
no. 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

I would like to deal as briefly as I can with these letters which were 
submitted by the various clerks. 

The clerk of the Clinton circuit court, on the : apparent date of No- 
vember 19, submitted a letter to the Secretary of State in which he 
said that the tally sheet shows 227 votes for J. Edward Roush as a 
total, but the counting of the marks on the tally sheet showed 228 
for Mr. Roush, and he follows that paragraph with a statement— 





There is no way for this office to determine whether or not 
the tally sheet is identical to the one sealed with the ballots 
of this precinct. Also, it is impossible for this office to know 
what a new tally of the votes of this precinct would show. 


We submit that was no basis for the Secretary of State to make a 
recertification because it does not categorically say that this is true. 
In fact it questions what the actual count would be. 

Going further to the Grant County clerk, on November 18, he sub- 
mitted a certified statement to the Secretary of State, and this is in- 
volving the precinct which the committee investigated, went in and 
looked at the ballots and this statement occurs. It developed after 
they were examined, we understand, Mr. Roush was not correct either 
in his statement as to what it would show because he had stated in his 
affidavit that he had nine votes whereas the examination by the inves- 
tigators showed that he had five votes. That is just an example of 
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what we are talking about. If you accept statements, and this state- 
ment was made on the 18th of November, if you accept the statements 
of persons who perhaps observed the counting of votes at various 
precints and take that as a fact, you would never determine the win- 
ner of the election because those persons could make those statements 
and after they are made, it would perhaps raise a question as to who 
was entitled to the certificate, but the next day he could make a com- 
pletely contrary statement, and you would be in the same position 
and, as a matter of fact, on December 1, and far after the 10 days for 
correction of any proper error was concerned this same clerk did sub- 
mit the results of the examination by this committee to the Secretary 
of State and of course at that time there was no doubt, regardless of 
the right to do it, there was no doubt but what the time had passed 
for any correction of that error. 

I would like to cite at that point some authority on that fact and 
that would be in “Cannon’s Precedents,” volume 6, at page 207, which 
essentially says that the testimony of witnesses who have had an op- 
portunity to observe tally sheets or the counting of votes is not the 
best ev idence of what happened; that the ballots themselves are, and 
it is the only certain way of determining what the actual results were. 

Mr. Cramer. Let me be sure I understand your point. First, you 
cited one case, the Clinton case. You say that is inconclusive; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Byer. Yes. The clerk in the last paragraph says he does not 
know what the actual tally sheets that are sealed up with the ballots 
would show or what they would not show. 

Mr. Cramer. Do I understand there is an official tally sheet that is 
locked up? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct, with the ballots. 

Mr. Cramer. There is a second tally sheet that the clerk keeps? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. How is this second tally sheet made up? 

Mr. Byer. They are the same, except one is for public record, the 
other is sealed up with the ballots. 

Mr. Cramer. It is assumed they are the same ? 

Mr. Byer. Yes. It is assumed they are the same. Of course, there 
could be mistakes in them. 

Mr. Cramer. I do not know. According to statement of counsel 
for Mr. Roush he indicates the clerk who is coming in suggests there 
is a difference between the tally sheet locked up that was examined 
as a result of this court action on another contested case or contested 
race as compared to the tally sheet which counsel of this committee 
has a photostatic copy of. If that is true, doesn’t that pretty well 
substantiate your position on this Clinton County statement of the 
clerk, that where he himself says— 


There is no way for this office to determine whether or not 
the tally sheet is identical to the one sealed with the ballots 
of this precinct. 


So, is it your position that in view of the fact that in Indiana this 
certification of error in this form would perhaps evidence an ex- 
ceeding of the authority by the clerk, that it should not be accepted 
as proof positive by this committee ? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct; that is absolutely correct. 
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Mr. Cramer. As to what the vote is in those precincts ¢ 

Mr. Byer. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Cramer. But you do not say this committee or the Congress, 
could not examine those ballots under its authority and determine for 
itself what the facts are / 

Mr. Byer. No, sir. Ido not say that. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lone. What do the precinct officials deliver to a cireuit court 
clerk along with the tally sheets and what form is this in? 

Mr. Byer. After the polls are closed, of course the precinct’s boards 
begin the work of taking the votes off the machines if there are ma- 
chines, or counting the votes if there are paper ballots, and also 
counting the absentee ballots if there are any. As soon as that is com 
pleted, they seal up the votes and they also seal with it the counts in 
a separate envelope—the count. Then they have a separate paper 
which should be identical, which they deliver to the canvassing board. 

Mr. Lone. When you say they “seal up the count,” they seal up one 
copy of the tally sheet ? 

Mr. Byer. That is right. 

Mr. Lone. And the ballots? 

Mr. Byer. And the ballots. 

Mr. Lone. And they are delivered to the clerk of the circuit court, 
sealed, with the exception of the one, let’s call it the duplicate copy 
of the tally sheet, which is delivered to him unsealed and which | 
understand is made a part of the public records of that county for 
inspection ? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Lone. If the ballots when they are delivered to the count) 
clerk are sealed and the election code of the State of Indiana estab 
lishes a procedure by which the clerk, of course, is empowered and 
expected to make certain corrections, let’s call them, if the ballots 
when they are delivered to him, are sealed, it is obvious he could not 
make a determination as to the validity of the ballots. One tally sheet 
is sealed. He obviously could not make any corrections on that tally 
sheet. So, therefore, the only thing left for him to make any cor 
rections on is the one tally sheet which was delivered to him and 
which is made a part of the record. Therefore, it would appear to 
me that the statute directing him to take certain steps is meaningless 
in the entirety unless it means that he has the authority and the power 
on the face of the tally sheet, which is furnished to him by the precinct 
officials, to make a determination as to whether or not the number of 
hashes there are correctly reflected in the number—speaking now of 
the numeral itself—that is set forth as to the number of votes that 
were cast. What else could be the meaning of the statute prescrib- 
ing these actions by the clerk of court ? 

Mr. Byer. You leave out one step which is included, Mr. Long. 
After the precinct people’s inspector brings his material, the votes and 
the sheets, back to the office of the clerk, those are not delivered to the 
clerk as a clerk. They are delivered to the canvassing board, which 
in our State is called the county election board, of which the clerk is 
an ex officio member. There are two other members, a Republican 
anda Democrat. They are the persons charged with the responsibility 
of taking the figures from the precinct, totaling them on their sheets, 
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and as soon as they have completed that, checked their figures, checked 
the figures of the precinct, checked their own, then they sign a state- 
ment to the clerk showing what the vote was in that precinct. 

Now, the law does not provide in Indiana that the clerk may go 
into that and may change what they have certified to him, and that 
is Just our point, the thing that you discussed. There is no basis for 
the clerk to go back and recompute what has already been certified 
to him by the board of canvassers, for the reason that once they have 
done it, signed it, submitted it, that they are finished as a body. 

Mr. Lone. Does the Indiana Election Code prescribe actions sub- 
sequent to that time by the clerk of the court, either in his duty as 
the clerk of the circuit court or in his duty as an ex officio member 
of this county election board / 

Mr. Byer. All he may do then is certify those results to the secre- 
tary of state on the proper forms, and as, of course, we have mentioned, 
within 10 days, if he has svpeitod a wrong paper or copied a figure 
incorrectly, he has that time in which to correct that, but that does 
not include him going back, m: ve any retabulation of the figures 
as certified to him by “the election board. He has no authority to do 
that, and the court in Indiana has held that after the board of can- 
vassers has certified the results, there is nothing then that can be 
done to change that. 

Mr. Lone. Would you repeat, please, what the clerk can do sub- 
sequent to the time that he receives the certification from the county 
election board as to the results of that election, exactly what can he 
do and what is he directed to do under the law ? 

Mr. Byer. The law provides that the canvassing board, after mak: 
ing their tabulation, shall sign a statement to the clerk showing the 
results. In turn, then it is the duty of the clerk to file, in proper cases, 
with the secretary of state, what those figures were, and these are 
the sheets that I think have been submitted to the committee from 
the secretary of state, form C. 

The clerk then is obligated to complete that from the information 
certified to him from the board of canvassers, submit it to the secre- 
tary of state. Now, within the 10 days after he does that he can go 
back, and if he discovers, as happened in one case here, that he copied 
a wrong figure or submitted an imperfect sheet he can correct that 
because that does not get into the question of how many votes were 
cast and who counted them and whether it is right or not. It is a 
mistake that he has made, or someone employed by him has made, 
that he can correct, but beyond that there is no further action that 

can be taken except by recount. I would like to cite for you in that 
instance the case of State ex rel. Brown vy. the St. Joseph Circuit 
Court, which is an Indiana case and which is found in 95 N.E, 2d 232, 
in which it says, if I may very briefly state, what happened was they 
had a situation where the board of canvassers, after they had signed 
their statement saying what the vote was, filed a paper in the circuit 
court saying there was disagreement as to how many votes actually 
were cast for a particular « ‘andidate and the supreme court held in 
that case that once that statement was signed by the board of can 
vassers, as I have said, they became functus officio and there is no 
other remedy that can be had in regard to those ballots as to how 
many there were for each candidate short of a recount or contest. 
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That is the only other remedy available to them after that has 
happened. 

Mr. Lone. Not having known your argument today and not having 
seen your brief beforehand, I have not prior to now read the appro 
priate section of the Indiana law. I think the section is title 29, 
section 5307; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Byer. Not title 29. It would be 29, beginning 5306, and I 
think the following sections. That is the statute on certification alone, 
or correcting errors. 

Mr. Lone. Section 5307 reads, “Error in certification of vote cor 
rection.” As I say, with my cursory examination that would appear 
to be the pertinent section that we are discussing here now, 

Mr. Byer. Yes. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this so we can get 
it in the record and also have an opportunity to read it myself: 


Any error in the certification of the vote for any candidate 
at any general, special, or city election, discovered within 
ten days after such certification, shall be corrected by the 
Clerk of the Circuit Court or the Secretary of State, as the 
case may be, making such erroneous certific ation. Should 
the Clerk of the Circuit Court or the Sec retary of State fail 
or refuse to correct such error, the duty to make the correc 
tion may be enforced by an action in mandamus brought by 
any duly qualified voter within five days after the expira- 
tion of the ten day period allowed for making such corree- 
tions. Such action shall be brought in the Circuit or Superior 
Court of the county where the officer or board making the 
certification is domiciled. No certificate of election shall be 
issued until the ten day period for the discovery and correc- 
tion of errors has expired. 


That gets the language before us, 

I think then that I understand the argument that you have made. 
To reduce it to its very simplest form, it is what constitutes an error 
within the meaning of this particular provision of this statute. 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. To reduce it further to where I can understand it, 
your position is that in carrying out his ministerial, administrative 
function, if he takes the improper total figures off of those certified by 
the canvassing board to him, he can make a correction in those total 
figures, but it is your opinion he cannot recount the hashmarks; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. And as I have said, in the cases I cited 
in 165, ALR, there is discussion of that and little disagreement with 
the rule, that you cannot go behind the statement of the board of can 
vassers and recount the marks or recount the votes, because they are 
through, 

Now, continuing with the various clerks, there was a statement by 
the clerk of Jay C ounty, that is, Mr. Brotherton, who is here. He 
filed another form C in which there was a correction of 10 votes which 
were to Mr. Chambers’ advantage. This, 1 submit to the committee. 
is a proper instance of recertification. 

I would like to submit these and have them marked. They are the 
tally sheets in that county and I would like to show what happened. 
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The board of canvassers, in totaling the votes of the various precincts, 
made an error of 10 votes. The column as added up showed 5,581 
for George O. Chambers on 1 of the sheets. On the other sheet they 
had the correct total and what happened in this instance—these were 
% identical sheets, except on 1 the total was 5,581; on the other it 
was 5,591, but the clerk in this instance reported and he is here, by 
the way—reported to the newspapers what the particular count on 
this office was, but when he certified to the secretary of state, he copied 
it incorrectly, and a few days later, on the newspaper asking him 
why the error, he checked it and discovered he had copied the wrong 
paper. He then very properly, within the allotted time, filed a new 
form ©, which reflected the proper count of 5,591 votes for Mr. 
Chambers. 





Exurpir § 
STATE OF INDIANA, 
County of Jay, 8s: 

I, Dohrman Brotherton, Clerk of the Circuit Court of Jay County, 
Indiana, do hereby certify to the following facts, to-wit: 

(1) Relative to the Certificate of the results of the election had and 
held November 8th, 1960, to John R. Walsh, then Secretary of State 
of the State of Indiana, during the night of November 8th, the Can- 

vassing Board of Jay County, Indiana, consisting of Claudia Arn, the 
Republic an Member of the Board of Canvassers and Bob Davis, 
Democrat Member of the Board of Canvassers and myself as a Member 
of the Board of Canvassers and each of us being members of the Jay 
County Election Board tabulated and totaled the canvass sheets of 
all the offices voted upon in the County Election on two separate sheets 
and in the course of totaling votes and prior to the certification thereof, 
an error was discovered in the totaling of the votes in the Second 
Precinct. of Wayne Township, said County of Jay, which error was 
corrected by interposing on said sheets the correct figures and totals 
therefrom made and entered for the entire County of Jay. 

That said precinct error as discovered was peculiar only to the Office 
of Representative in Congress from the fifth Congressional District 
wherein J. Edward Roush was the Democrat Candidate and George 
O. Chambers, the Republican Candidate; that at and with the corree- 
tion of said error and before the adjournment of said canvassers said 
tally was determined to be 5,774 for J. Edward Roush, 5,591 for George 
Q. Chambers. That in the course of making the correction, at that 
time and place an omission was made on the second set of Canvassers’ 
sheets in correcting the total thereof; that thereafter, I, as Clerk of 
the Court released the figures to the newspaper in the Congressional 
race of the 5th District to be: Roush 5,774 votes and Chambers 5,581 
votes and thereafter through inadvertence and mistake, I failed to pick 
up the corrected tally sheet. in my preparation of the certification of 
the election returns of the County of Jay to the Secretary of State and 
from the erroneous copy, I made said certification on the basis of the 
error that is; Roush 5,774 and Chambers 5,581 votes; that thereafter 
I began to receive calls from the news services inquiring as to the differ- 
ence of the previous news release and the report appearing in the 
office of the Secretary of State of Indiana. Whereupon, I then 
referred to the canvass sheets and found that I had copied from the 
uncorrected canvass sheet rather than from the corrected copy, and 
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that I had erred in my certification of the vote to Secretary of State 
as it appeared by the certification from the Canvassing Board, the 
night of the election and dated November 8th, 1960. The error afore- 
said was brought to my attention on or about November 12th, 1960, 
and on said date 1 prepared and forwarded by registered mail to John 
R. Walsh, Secretary of State of the State of Indiana, a recertification 
of the correct results, that is correcting the error that I had previously 
made in the transmittal of the results from the canvassers’ sheet to my 
certification copy which correct certification gave Roush 5,774, Cham- 
bers 5,591 and that these figures were the true and correct figures certi- 
fied by the above named County Board of Canvassers. 

(2) I further certify that relative to a certain instrument. subse- 
quently prepared to which was attached a copy of tally sheet of the 
South precinct of Bearcreek Township, Jay County, Indiana, and to 
the facts surrounding the canvassing of said vote hereinabove re- 
ferred to make the following explanation hereof. Subsequently to 
November 12th, 1960, and the recertification of the results of the can- 

vassing of the vote in Jay County, Indiana, to the Secretary of State's 
Office it was pointed out to me and I observed the conditions of the 
Republican tally sheets as turned in to the Board of Canvassers, the 
same being the public copy thereof, that by nature of a mechanical 
defect in the printing and preparation of the tally sheet used in the 
South Precinct of Bearcreek Township, Jay County, Indiana, the 
votes for the Republican candidate for Congress of the 5th Congres- 
sional District, that is, George O. Chambers, Republican, along with 
other Republican candidates appearing on that sheet. an unnumbered 
square was filled with tallies of five votes marked as appear on the 
face of said tally sheet and said five votes for George O. Chambers 
were never counted or included in the total vote cast for him in said 
precinct. That by said error the tabulated and certified vote to the 
Secretary of State hereinabove set forth which by said error was 
short five votes in favor of George O. Chambers, candidate for Repre- 
sentative of the 5th Congressional District of Indiana and that on the 
true basis of the tally, said vote for George O. Chambers as candidate 
for Representative of the 5th Congressional District should have 
been 5,596. 

That. upon the discovery of this situation, I caused to be prepared 
a photostatic copy and attached thereto, a certification directed to the 
Secretary of State so indicating the error and setting forth the vote 
as I saw and determined the same to be from Jay C ounty in the Con- 
gressional race. 

Upon the preparation of this instrument, which I now understand 
to be in the hands of a Committee in Congress, I learned that the 
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Republican Member of the State Election Board advised, which 
opinion I had previously determined to be true, was an impossible 
procedure for correction of this five vote error, that is at the time of 
the discovery of the error the Jay County Board of Canvassers had 
been dissolved with their certification to me as Clerk and that this 
Was an error generally known in Jay County, Indiana, to exist as an 
error was not subject to correction by certification or other means 
short of a recount and this error has in no way been corrected or 
attempted to be corrected by certification or recertification of this 
office. 

In testimony whereof, I hereunto set my hand and affix my seal in 
the City of Portland, Jay County, Indiana, this 13th day of Decem- 
ber, 1960. 

| SEAL | DoHRMAN BrROTHERTON, 

Clerk of the Circuit Court of Jay County, Indiana. 


J. Edward | George O J. Edward | George O 
Roush Chambers Roush Chambers 


ist Dunkirk } 5g Ist Wayne 250 305 
2d Dunkirk 2 5 2d Wayne 238 306 
3d Dunkirk 22 202 || 3d Wayne 181 207 
4th Dunkirk-... 22: 2 || 4th Wayne 204 | 207 
5th Richland 56 OK 5th Wayne 189 229 
South Red Key 55 36 6th Wayne 145 228 
Middle Red Key 5 52 || 7th Wayne 158 133 
North Red Key 5 ( 8th Wayne 244 248 
Knox : 2 9th Wayne 170 200 
West Penn 37 10th Wayne 78 94 
East Penn llth Wayne 114 172 
Balbec_. j South Bear Creek 123 149 
Powers 6 ) North Bear Creek 133 139 
Mt. Pleasant : Salem 73 74 
Como } 5 Selamonia 123 132 
Greene 236 216 Noble. . 215 183 
South Jackson... South Wabash. 81 24 
North Jackson. 6 j North Wabash 120 65 
West Pike 15 - — 

East Pike l Total 5, 774 | 5, 591 


In THE JAy Circurr Court, DecemBer Term, 1960 


STATE OF INDIANA 
County of Jay, 8s: 

I, Dohrman Brotherton, Clerk of the Jay Cireuit Court within 
and for the C ounty of Jay and State of Indiana, do certify that the 
above and foregoing is a true and correct and complete copy of the 
Canvassers Sheet for the General Election, November 8, 1960, as the 
same appears of record and on file in my office, and in my custody. 

In Attestation Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the Seal of said court, at the Court House in the City of of Portland, 
Indiana, this 13th day of December, 1960. 

| SEAL | DoHRMAN BROTHERTON, 

Clerk of the Jay Circuit Cow. 
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| J. Edward 
Roush 


George O. 
Chambers 


District 











Dunkirk ‘ ‘ : , 59 
Dunkirk... . : 2d 299 168 
Dunkirk | 3d : 225 2n2 
Dunkirk 4th 222 142 
Richland . | 5th 156 99 
Redkey mS. ; sided ; ; |} South. __- 155 | 139 
Redkey - - _.- Middle 185 | 152 
Redkey | North 195 | 190 
Knox ; .-| Knox + 113 | 124 
Penn ; | West RO 137 
Penn . 5 Fast 141 188 
Balber Penn : : Balber 100 R6 
Powers-Jefferson , Powers 64 | 61 
Jefferson ern ao enced | Mt. Pleasant 104 48 
Jefferson Como 68 51 
Green .| Green ie 236 | 216 
Jackson South 101 | 100 
Jackson i : eu " si .| North | 69 116 
Pike ee West 115 118 
Pike East 118 | 100 
Wayne : , . oda i 250 305 
Wayne E | 2d 238 306 
Wayne : ao sl ae 181 | 207 
Wayne i «ooh ee 294 207 
Wayne | ¢ ob | 5th 189 229 
Wayne . ' —F = 145 228 
Wayne Lame] eee 158 133 
Wayne a ; : ..| 8th 244 | 248 
Wayne ...| 9th 170 200 
Wayne ‘ _..| 10th 78 44 
Wayne Pe i, llth ; 114 172 
Bearcreek .-| South 123 149 
Bearcreek lacie -| North ties 133 | 139 
Salem-M adison = .| Salem rp 73 | 74 
eae ae : ....| Salamonia 123 | 132 
Noble ee aoe 8 | Noble... : 215 183 
Wabash _. ; soa . South 81 24 
his ths cue cabobad eh - =| North..... 120 | 65 

EE, hens ndutans cncaaie 5,774 5, 591 


In tHe Jay Crrcvurr Court, Decemper Term, 1960 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
County of Jay, 8s: 

I, Dohrman Brotherton, Clerk of the Jay Cireuit Court within 
and for the County of Jay and State of Indiana, do certify that the 
above and foregoing is a true and correct and complete copy of the 
Canvassers Sheet for the General Election, November 8, 1960, as the 
same appears of record and on file in my office, and in my custody. 

In Attestation Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the Seal of said court, at the Court House in the City of Portland, 
Indiana, this 13th day of December, 1960. 

[ sEau] DoHRMAN BROTHERTON, 

Clerk of the Jay Circuit Court. 


Mr. Lona. This is with respect to Mr. Brotherton, who will testify 
on this point here. 

Mr. Byer. That isright. I would like to offer these two sheets with 
the affidavit of that clerk attached to them, and offer them into evidence 
at this time. 

Mr. Cramer. What is the purport of the affidavit? What would 
be the result of accepting the affidavit on its face ? 

Mr. Byer. The affidavit of Mr. Brotherton is merely certifying this 
is a true and correct copy. These are not the originals. These are 
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photostats, but they are a true and correct copy of the papers in his 
office. 

Mr. Cramer. What do you contend this will show? What would 
be the results? 

Mr. Byer. No. 1, this shows that in that particular precinct there 
was originally a mistake made and it was corrected properly and 
showed an increase for Mr. Chambers of 10 votes. 

Now, in addition to that fact, we also have the tally sheet from a 
particular precinct in that county in which it appears that an error 
was made, that five votes were not counted for Mr. Chambers and 
should have been counted for him. But this is a situation where in 
order to correct it, the clerk would have had to do what we say he 
does not have the authority to do. He would have to interpret 
those tally sheets and we say that he cannot do that so in that respect 
there has been no change, but it would show that in that county there 
would be an additional 5 votes, making a total of 15 in all which were 
not originally counted for Mr. Chambers, but which should have been. 

Mr. Lon. He did in fact do that, didn’t he, when he made out the 
certification which was submitted by Mr. Chambers as a part of his 
affidavit ? 

Mr. Byer. Yes, but there was no recertification on that basis. 

Mr. Lone. This is the reason he did not submit this particular 
affidavit or this particular certification to the secretary of state? 

Mr. Byer. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, the 10 votes that he got by the cor- 
rection of the error meant that that was included in the secretary of 
state’s certification ? 

Mr. Byer. That is reflected in the secretary of state’s certification. 

Mr. Cramer. That resulted in a 12-vote majority ? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. Then if you take the position of counsel, reducing 
the votes for Chambers as a result of these certifications of error, if 
you accept them on the face, then Roush would be ahead two votes? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. If you accept your position on these uncounted five 
hashmarks in this one precinct, Chambers would be ahead three votes ? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. That clarifies the picture. 

Mr. Lona. Mr. Brotherton is here. I assume we can go into this 
to some extent. 

Mr. Cramer. That is their position. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Byer, would you or your client object to a com- 
plete recount of the vote in that district ? 

Mr. Byer. We feel like the Constitution and the Federal statutes 
provide for such a procedure, and if Mr. Roush desires it he may have 
it. It is not up to us whether we agree or disagree. We have no 
choice. If he asks for one, he may have it provided he follows the 
proper procedure. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman from New York yield ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. I thought that was your contention, that if we exam- 
ined these ballots we should examine them all. I thought that was 
your contention, to count them all. 

63190 O—60——17 
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The Cuairman. The House of Representatives go and count them 
all, 212,000 ? 

Mr. Devine. I think their position is this: they presently hold a 
certificate of election, but if anything is to be recounted the whole 
thing should be recounted. 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. That was my point. 

Mr. Lone. Subsequent to the filing of the affidavit by Mr. Cham- 
bers with the committee, we received a cover letter and a number of 
additional exhibits that I gather from the covering letter were in- 
tended to be made a part of the original affidavit that was filed by Mr. 
Chambers. One of these includes the disputed certificate we were 
speaking of with respect to Mr. Brotherton, and I think it is appro- 
priate that this be made a part of the record to fully show what hap- 
pened by the issuance of the different certificates by Mr. Brotherton. 

I would like to ask counsel if it is his intention to make these a part 
of the record as exhibits! If so, I would like to identify them for 
the record. 

Mr. Byer. Itis. 

Mr. Lone. First is a corrected certificate signed by Dohrman 
Brotherton, clerk of the Jay Circuit Court, city of Portland, Ind., 
dated November 18, 1960. This corrected certification has attached 
to it what purports to be a photostat copy of a tally sheet for south 
precinct, Bearcreek Township, which shows the point counsel was 
just making with reference to the variance in the number of hash- 


marks set forth, and the total is set forth to the right. We will ex- 
plore that at some length when Mr. Brotherton is a witness. 

(The corrected certification above referred to with attached tally 
sheet, was marked “Exhibit T” and is filed in connection with this 
transcript. ) 
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Mr. Lona. The second is a certificate, State of Indiana, office of the 
secretary of state, dated December 2, 1960, signed by Charles O. Hend- 
ricks, secretary of state, which sets forth certain figures with reference 
to the number of votes cast in the fifth district in the particular coun- 
ties. That has been covered. 

(The certificate above referred to, dated December 2, 1960, was 
marked “Exhibit U” and is filed in connection with this transcript.) 


Exurierr U 


STATE OF INDIANA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, Cuartes QO. Henpricks, Secretary of State of the State of Indi- 
ana, hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a full, 
true and complete copy of the total number of votes cast, as shown 
by the official board of canvassers, report dated November 28, 1960, 
for U.S. Representative in Congress, 5th Congressional District, at 
the General Election held November 8, 1960; together with a certified 
copy of Certificate of vote tabulation, bearing date of November 28, 
1960, as the same appears on file, as the law directs, in this office. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State of Indiana, at the City of Indianapolis, this 2nd day 
of December, 1960. 

[sEAL| CHar.es QO. HEeNprICKs, 

ae of State. 


U.S. Representatives in Congress, general election, Nov. 8, 1960 

Democrat | Republican 

5th District J. Edward | George 0. 

Roush | Chambers 
I ei acacia nh caine tlie aiiien ; ‘ osdivisiisiead : 3, 620 3, 311 
Clinton ‘ ean boreeasiena nueed 7, 564 | 8, 554 
Ses vane 15, 656 | 17, 038 
Howard... ‘ acl said 16, 335 | 14, 752 
Huntington. -- ae . ; 10, 379 7, 504 
Ot a athiaae depowned . saat ss ; 5, 774 | 5, 591 
Pin cnn Datndairins no hapa tamanattte ‘ : 30, 156 | 29, 231 
BOONM «45-2... So iia 7, 297 | 7, 568 
Tipton. . 3, 998 4, 283 
Wabash a a " ool 6,091 | 9, 050 
iin cuttin ving } = 106, 870 | 106, 882 


We, the undersigned, Governor and Secretary of the State of 
, Indiana, respectively, do hereby certify that we officially tabulated 
the votes cast and officially certified to the Secretary of State in the 
General Election held on November 8, 1960 this 28th day of November 
1960. 
| SEAL | ‘s/ Harold W. Handley, 
Harotp W. Hanp ey, 
Governor. 
/s/_ John R. Walsh, 
Joun R. Watsu, 
Secretary of State. 
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Mr. Lone. The third is a photostat of what purports to be a 
certificate of election saying : 


The Governor of the State of Indiana, to all who shall see 
these Presents, Greeting : 

Know ye, that George O. Chambers having been duly 
elected to the office of Congressman within and for the State 
of Indiana, I therefore in the name and by the authority of 
the State of Indiana do hereby Commission him U.S. Repre- 
sentative in the 87th Congress, Fifth Congressional District 
of Indiana and do authorize and empower him to execute and 
fulfill the duties of that office according to law. To have and 
to hold the said office with all the rights and emoluments 
thereto legally pertaining for his elective term and until his 
successor shall have been duly elected and qualified to office. 

Given under my hand at the City of Indianapolis, this 
Fifteenth day of November in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty. 


That is signed by Harold D. Handley, Governor, and attested by 
John R. Walsh, secretary of state. 

(The certificate of election above referred to was marked “Exhibit 
V” and is filed in connection with this transcript.) 
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Mr. Lone. I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that this cer- 
tificate of election is dated the 15th day of November. The statute 
which we just read, in section 5307, states—and if I am taking this 
out of context you can understand when I say this is the first time 
I have looked at it—that no certificate of election shall be issued until 
the 10-day period for the discovery and correction of errors has 
expired. 

I point out the photostat of what purports to be the certificate of 
election is dated November 15, and the statute says no certificate of 
election shall be issued until the 10-day period for the discovery and 
correction of errors has expired. The election was on November 8, so 
that the earliest expiration would be November 18. 

Mr. Byer. The statute provides for the duties of the secretary of 
state and the Governor, but section 29-5309 deals specifically with 
Congressmen and it states that the secretary of state, as soon as he 
shall receive such certified statements from the clerks, shall prepare 
and certify to the Governor the person having the highest number of 
votes as being duly elected, and the Governor shall issue said person 
a certificate of election with his seal attested by the secretary of state. 
This is the provision the secretary of state relied upon. 

Mr. Jones. Under your contention it would not make any differ- 
ence if he did or did not because under your contention he would be 
bound by the certification of the election official; therefore it would 
make no difference because there would be no right under State law 
to go beyond the figures submitted by the election official ? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. So it is of no moment to the question because neither 
the Governor nor anyone else would have a right to examine the 
ballots. He could not reexamine the ballots? 

Mr. Byer. That is correct. We are in the position there has to be 
an orderly procedure to do this, and if you attempt to give authority 
to people all along the way to make corrections, you would not know 
who the winner was. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is it not true the candidates for the House have 3 
days less protection than anybody else against the correction of 
error ? 

Mr. Jones. They get none. 

Mr. Byer. They get none under 5309. As soon as the results are 
tabulated he is obliged to issue the certificate. 

The CuarmMan. I am of the opinion from what I have heard that 
all of these ballots in the whole district should be recounted. That is 
the way I feel about it. We talk here about 12, 11, 5, and we get it 
down to 2 or 3. I would defy either of these men, Mr. Chambers or 
Mr. Roush, to figure out the fair thing. Excuse me. 

Mr. Byer. It is my opinion in a situation like this that this could 
go on forever. Each day a clerk makes a different statement, and 
when do you get a final result ? 

Mr. Jones. As I understand, the intent of the law is to get some 
finality in the certification of an election. It seems to me that the 
candidates for office in the State of Indiana are put to a great. dis- 
advantage where there is an apparent abuse of the election laws. 
There appears to be no recourse in your State. 
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The Cuatrman. If the committee has no objection, I would like to 
ask all of you to retire. We would like to go into executive session 
here. 

Mr. Hastry. May I ask a question? You are not concluding this 
as far as my opportunity to answer counsel for Mr. Chambers, I pre- 
sume? J] think there have been quite a number of misstatements that 
I would like to have corrected. 

The Cuatrman. How do you feel about the necessity of a complete 
recount ¢ 

Mr. Hastery. I think it is a highly cumbersome, time-consuming, 
expensive procedure. 

The CHairMAn. Somebody will have to do it. We cannot let this 
thing dangle in the air. 

Mr. Hastey. If there is some way of obviating it, I think we shoul 
do so. 

The Cuarrman. After all, the U.S. House of Representatives is the 
judge of the qualifications of its own members and all of this, I think— 
I reserve further statement. 

Has Mr. Roush, your client, indicated to the House Administration 
Committee that he would like to have a recount ? 

Mr. Byer. We have a paper handed to Mr. Chambers this morning, 
a notice of intention to contest the election. It consists of 14 pages, 
and we have not read it. We accept service. 

Mr. Hastey. That paper is filed only to preserve all rights which we 
may otherwise lose. 

I would like further to say we have been attempting to find Mr. 
Chambers since Monday of this week for the purpose of giving him a 
copy of this notice. One copy was left at his home and one at his 
ofice. We were told he was in Washington. We called 50 hotels in 
Washington and were unable to locate him. We were told he was out 
of the District. We have done everything possible to find Mr. 
Chambers. 

The CuairMAan. He accepts service. 

Mr. Hastey. It is only through the help of the committee in bring- 
ing him here that we were able to find him. 

Mr. Byer. May I say we are registered in a hotel. We might have 
been in the 51st or 52d hotel. We were there late yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Hastry. We found one hotel had a reservation for him for 9 
o'clock last night but that was canceled yesterday. 

I did not rise for this purpose, but I rose to ask that I be permitted 
to point out that what Mr. Byer claims also applies to 10 from Jay 
County. If we take those away Mr. Roush is the winner by two votes 
to begin with. 

Mr. Byer. He did not recount. He had two sheets showing the 
figure. He used the sheet that had the incorrect figure. 

Mr. Hasrry. He cannot tell which is correct without recounting 
them. 

The Cuairman. If the gentlemen will retire temporarily we will 
go into executive session. 

(Thereupon, at 12:35 p.m., an executive session was held by the 
committee. ) 
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The Cuamman. The committee will adjourn until 2:30. At 2:15 
we will continue the executive session but at 2:30 the committee will 
reassemble. 

(Thereupon, at 12:50 p.m., an adjournment was taken until 2 :3( 
p.m. of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we apologize for a slight delay because we 
had to write this statement. I am going to read it. This is in the 
Roush-Chambers case and by the way, the decision of the committee 
was unanimous. 


Each side contends that there have been numerous errors, 
many of which were for the first time raised before the com- 
mittee on the day of the hearing. 

Over 213,000 votes were cast in this election. 

This committee recognizes the problem confronting each 

‘candidate if the other is seated. It also recognizes the hard- 
ship to the residents of the district if the district should be 
left without representation for any prolonged period of time. 

However, based upon all of the evidence before it, the com- 
mittee feels that it could not fairly decide which of the can- 
didates has the majority of the votes and was elected. 
George O. Chambers has been issued a certificate of election 
on the basis of a 12-vote margin. That certificate was issued 
November 15, 1960, contended to be 3 days prior to the expi- 
ration of the time when the Indiana statutes permit cor- 
rection of the certified results of the voting. 

Based upon the vote as taken from the final certifications 
filed with the Secretary of State within the period provided 
by law, and applying the correction which the committee 
staff investigation of one of the disputed precincts requires, 
J. Edward Roush appears to be the winner by two votes. 

Accordingly, the committee strongly feels and recommends 
that the House of Representatives take such action forthwith 
as it deems appropriate to protect the position of each candi- 
date and to permit a full recount of the vote as expeditiously 
as possible. 


I do not think we need add anything to that statement. We feel 
that it speaks for itself. 

Is there any further business to come before the committee at this 
time? It may be stated that the final report of the committee and 
our recommendations looking toward possible new legislation cover- 
ing the length of time in elections, the cost of elections and comments 
on other cases we have had before us will be filed with the House of 
Representatives as required by the resolution on January 3, 1961. 

If there is nothing further, the committee will stand adjourned 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 3:10 p.m., the committee adjourned subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 


ea 
ys 





